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PREFACE. 


THIS  work  completes  the  design  of  the  author,  in  presenting  the 
theory  and  practise  of  the  AMERICAN  STANDARD  method  of  Pitman 
Phonography.  PART  I.  TEXT-BOOK  contains  the  theory,  and  this 
(PART  II.)  the  practise.  It  gives  complete  directions  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  art  to  all  kinds  of  reporting.  It  is  a  "guide  to  reporting" 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  The  student  is  not  left  to  wonder  how 
he  shall  do  his  work,  or  what  charges  to  make  for  the  same,  as  in 
other  text  books  of  Phonography,  but  is  fully  instructed  in  these  sub- 
jects. He  is  not  instructed  in  fanciful  or  impracticable  contracting 
and  phrasing  principles  which  constitute  the  instruction  of  all 
other  reporter's  guides,  but  is,  instead,  instructed  as  to  his  duties, 
responsibilities,  the  difficulties  he  will  encounter  in  the  writing  of  the 
system,  or  the  subject  matter  of  reports,  and  directed  how  to  avoid 
the  errors  of  young  reporters.  Every  subject  has  been  treated  with 
which  he  will  hav  to  deal  in  applying  his  art  to  practise.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  nothing  has  been  omitted.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
instructions  given  in  this  work  has  been  published  in  preceding  books, 
and  in  no  case  has  any  subject  been  as  fully  and  completely  treated  or 
illustrated.  But  that  is  not  all;  the  new  matter  presented  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  without  it  the  young  stenographer  has  been  greatly  em- 
barrassed in  first  entering  the  profession,  and  having  to  learn  by 
experience  what  he  should  do,  as  well  as  what  he  should  not  do. 
His  relation  to  his  employer  is  defined,  and  it  is  believed  he  will  be 
able,  after  mastering  this  work,  to  begin  the  practise  of  his  art  with 
as  full  a  knowledge  of  what  will  be  required  of  him,  as  reporters  of 
five  years'  experience  possess.  He  will  hav  a  fitness  for  his  work 
that  will  tide  him  over  unhappy,  if  not  also  unfortunate  experiences. 

While  the  system  presented  will  be  of  most  service  to  the  writer 
of  the  Old,  or  Benn  Pitman  Phonography,  the  improvements  added, 
will  be  found  applicable  in  most  cases  to  the  Munson,  Isaac  Pitman, 
and  other  systems.  The  principles  of  Analogy,  Syllabication,  and 
the  Ed  tick  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  aids  to  speed  and  legibility 
In  all  systems;  and  the  matters  of  practise  in  the  directions  given,  as 
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to  how  the  stenographer  shall  proceed,  take  notes,  make  transcripts, 
compare  copies,  phrase,  write  numerals,  gain  speed,  typewrite, 
charge  for  work,  and  the  enumeration  of  implements  and  paper  to  use, 
having  never  appeared  before,  will  be  found  invaluable  to  any  and 
every  shorthand  writer  of  whatever  system,  be  it  stenographic  or 
phonographic. 

It  would  be  folly  to  hope  that  the  work  is  perfect  or  that  it  could 
not  be  improved  upon  in  future  editions,  by  the  addition  of  new  mat- 
ter, or  the  change  of  methods  now  used,  in  some  particular  or  other. 
Better  instruments  may  be  invented  to  aid  the  stenographer;  but  the 
work  as  it  is  has  been  prepared  "amid  the  manifold  interruptions 
incident  to  business  life,"  and  put  forth  as  the  best  effort  of  the  author 
in  the  trying  circumstances  of  laboring  under  his  numerous  conflicting 
duties.  The  book  is  presented  for  the  instruction  of  the  stenographer 
and  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  with  the  thanks  of  the  author  to 
the  many  professional  stenographers  who  hav  aided  in  its  preparation 
by  their  counsel  and  advice,  or  with  their  pen.  Especially  is  he  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Edward  F.  Underbill,  for  his  exhaustive  and  in- 
structive chapter  on  Law  Reporting. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  investigation,  and 
practise.  In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  appreciated  for  its  real  and 
practical  character  the  author  consigns  it  to  the  fraternity  and  the 
public  with  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  past  favor  and 
consideration. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
PHONOGRAPHIC  HEADQUARTERS, 

NEW- YORK  . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TO  THE  STUDENT. 

RULES,  directions  and  illustrations  for  guidance  in  acquiring  the 
principles  of  any  art  or  science  are  not  regarded  with  the  attention 
they  demand  by  the  majority  of  students.  Haste  is  the  great  bar  to 
rapid  advancement.  The  student  who  passes  thru  Part  I.  in  a  hur- 
ried and  superficial  manner  will  only  have  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
thoroly  learn  the  principles. 

Too  much  heed  cannot  be  paid  to  the  illustrations,  and  too  close 
observation  cannot  be  made  of  every  detail,  however  small;  nor  can 
the  student  become  too  familiar  with  any  and  every  portion  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Text-Book  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  this 
work  and  the  practise  of  writing  from  dictation,  which  should  immedi- 
ately follow  the  mastery  of  both  parts. 

The  student's  most  serious  mistake  is  the  trusting  to  future  knowl- 
edge to  perfect  any  deficiency  in  his  understanding  of  a  principle 
when  first  studying  it.  Something  more  than  the  recitation  method 
of  preparing  lessons  is  required  in  learning  Fonografy.  The  stud- 
ent must  know  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  every  principle,  perfectly, 
in  order  to  lead  to  a  successful  practise  of  the  art.  Each  principle 
must  be  mastered  in  a  way  that  its  application  may  be  readily  made 
before  advancement  to  a  second  or  third  will  answer,  or  benefit  him 
in  the  least. 

The  teacher  enjoys  nothing  more  than  to  have  the  pupil  ask  a 
question  that  will  lead  to  an  explanation  or  illustration  of  a  principle 
in  a.  manner  adapted  to  the  his  understanding.  And  nothing  is 
more  discouraging  and  disappointing  than  to  have  him  ask  for  in- 
formation passed  superficially  over,  which  cannot  be  any  more  clearly 
given. 
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It  is  not  discouraging  to  teach  a  dull  student,  for  he  is  just  as 
likely  as  any  other  to  make  one  of  the  best  of  stenografers.  Sometimes 
great  cleverness  is  more  of  a  draw-back  than  dullness,  because  the 
clever,  like  the  hare  in  the  fable,  are  apt  to  depend  too  much  on  tal- 
ent and  fall  into  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  and  therefore  fail  to  at- 
tain the  highest  proficiency.  Slow,  patient,  plodding  study  gives  that 
perfect  familiarity  that  alone  makes  it  possible  to  reach  a  complete 
success.  For  any  amount  of  toil  to  which  the  student  may  subject 
himself,  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  skill,  speed,  accuracy  and  that 
higher  ability  indispensible  to  the  most  gratifying  success,  namely, 
qualifications  for  any  field  of  reporting  to  which  his  profession  may  (all 
him.  Then,  let  the  student  be  thoro,  careful  and  conscientious  in  his 
work,  and  dispel  any  anxiety  for  a  quick  success,  and  his  progress  will 
be  more  rapid  and  healthy,  and  his  success  certain  and  enduring. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CONSONANT  DRILL  EXERCISES. 

IN  practising  for  the  correct  and  easy  execution  of  the  fonografik 
characters  especially  thru  all  the  variety  of  their  modifications  with 
hooks,  circles,  etc.,  the  student  finds  more  difficulty  with  the  left-in- 
clined straight  stems\  \  and  rightward  curves  ~"\  \and  horizontal 
upward  curves  s~\  /-*-\  than  with  any  others,  because  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  these  stems,  particularly  \  =Pe,  is  unlike  any  in 
which  the  hand  has  had  previous  training  in  longhand  writing.  The 
muscles  that  control  the  movements  of  the  pencil  in  the  execution  of 
these  stems  need  special  or  extra  training  in  order  to  gain  equal  facil- 
ity in  the  movement  of  the  pen  in  all  directions.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  exercises  will  serve  to  give  the  idea  of  what  practise  is  need- 
ed, and  the  student  can  extend  them  as  he  finds  it  necessary.  They 
sho'd  be  practised  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  daily,  till  as  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  hand  is  gained  in  their  execution  as  is  possessed  in  the 
execution  of  the  right-inclined  consonants.  Give  double  practise  to 
the  hand  in  those  directions  which  are  the  most  difficult  of  easy  and 
correct  execution,  until  equal  facility  with  all  is  acquired.  Wide-ruled 
paper  is  best  to  use  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  long,  connected 
chains  of  stems — written  both  with  and  without  circles  or  hooks  be- 
tween— to  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen.  Practise  sufficiently  slow 
to  insure  perfectness  of  forms,  and  increase  speed  very  gradually  so  as 
to  preserve  the  same  accuracy  in  rapid  writing  that  is  possessed  in 
slow  writing. 


Pe,Bt,    \\\\.\\ 


Peez,  N 

Peez-Per 

Pen, 


Kas-Ker 
Ers. 


Em-Emp(^S^y^{\ 

Men, 
Mfr,  • 
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HOOKED  CONSONANT  DRILL  EXERCISE. 

In  forming  initially-hooked  stems  endeavor  to  execute  them  in 
the  time  of  simple  stems  by  utilizing  as  far  as  possible  the  air  move- 
ments of  the  pen  as  it  moves  in  the  required  direction.  Economize,  to 
the  utmost,  both  movement  and  force  in  the  impulse  required  in 
forming  shorthand  characters.  Do  not  permit  one  waste  movement 
in  the  air  by  feeling  around,  as  it  were,  for  a  starting  point;  that  is, 
make  no  movements  that  might  not  be  utilized  on  paper  in  making 
necessary  characters  or  parts  of  characters. 

The  final  hooks  sho'd  be  executed  with  a  part  of  the  same  force, 
or  impulse,  given  to  the  preceding  stem,  and  never  with  a  fresh  im- 
pulse of  the  pen.  In  other  words,  let  the  final  hooks  be  turned  by  the 
terminating,  or  failing  force  which  was  not  used,  or  exhausted,  in  the 
execution  of  the  stem.  Never  give  one  instant's  extra  time  to  the 
forming  of  the  final  hooks,  and  a  slight  turn  is  sufficient  to  legibly  in- 
dicate a  hook. 

Let  the  shorthand  writer  prune  every  redundant  portion  of  line 
from  his  longhand  letters,  in  all  his  longhand  writing,  for  the  sake  of 
cultivating  the  principle  of  economy  in  all  his  writing  habits. 

DRILL  ON  SIMPLE  AND  HOOKED  STEMS. 
The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  air  movements  of  the  pen. 


\  V\\\V\X(\  V 
.VV\Y\\\\\\\\  .........  X 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OMISSION  OF  VOWELS  AND   VOWEL  RULE  OF 
POSITION. 

I.  The  professional  shorthand  writer  omits  the  vowel-signs  in 
nearly  all  words  —  the  consonant  portion  being  found  sufficient  for 
legibility;  only  such  requiring  to  be  vowelized  as,  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  of  being  written  "in  position,"  would  be  difficult  to  read 
without  it,  particularly,  single  and  double-stem  words  containing  more 
than  one  vowel.  It  would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  found  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  insert  more  than  one  of  the  vowel-signs  —  whichever  one 
would  most  readily  suggest  the  word.  Illustration: 

V 

' 


L  ........  .J 


opaque,      epic,         apex      epoch,     array,   obey,  ado,  adoivn,  aroma, 

z.     Initial  difthongs   should  be   written   in   most   cases  —  joined 
where   convenient  —  and  it  is  often  an  advantage   to  write  a  final  one, 

especially  in  occupy,  dejy,  annoy,  cue,  etc.     Illustration: 


idea,    ivy,     identify,     oil.          owl,         occupy,     deify,     annoy,      cue. 

f 

3.     The  abbreviations  v     «=  isle,  aisle,  I'll,  I  will;    »—  A  =now, 

^^f  =  new,  knew,  have  a  portion  of  their   difthong-signs  expressed  — 
joined  to  the  consonants  —  thus  effecting  perfect  legibility. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXERCISE. 


_  _    ^ 

"    >  .....  .......  JT""  \ 

abyss,    abba,  audit,  taught,    echo,      egg,    Eva,   Erie,    era,    arrow, 


r*-.~\,  ........  v-  .......  U.-  .......  V  ........  •.     •  .......  :£  ...............  X, 

ally,    abbess,  abuse,  deify,  edify,  papyrus,     calico,         acme,         arena. 
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WORDS  IN  WHICH  VOWELS  MUST  BE  WRITTEN. 

4.  The  only  occassion  when  vowels  are  not  written  in  the  list  of 
words  below  is  when  the  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and   would 
thereby  become  familiar  after  being  vowelized  once  or  twice  when  first 
written. 

5.  Any    word  whose  outline  would  not  be  suggestive,  and  es- 
pecially if  a  noun,  must  be  vowelized  to  secure  legbility. 

6.  Words  having  but  one  vowel  may  be  placed  in  the  second  po- 
sition, unless  composed  entirely  of  horizontal  stems  and  belonging  to 
the  first  position,  but  other  words  should  be  placed  in  the  position 
indicated  by  the  unwritten  vowel.      In  this  way  two  vowels  of  such 
words  are  indicated,  one  by  the  position  and  the  other  one  by  being 
written.     Practise  the  following  exercises  to  gain  a  thoro  mastery  of 
the  principle.  , 

7.  To  distinguish  the  singular  from  the  plural  in  words  ending  in 
sis  and  ses  write  the  /-dot  within  the  circle: 

Analysis,  amanuensis,  thesis,  antithesis,  axis,  parenthesis,  basis. 

Words  in  which  the  vowel  a  is  used  initially : 

Add,  afraid,  attack,  affright,  affront,  afoot,  altitude,  amain,  amid, 
amiss,  amity,  anew,  appertain,  apt,  Arab,  aright,  arrayed,  avoid, 
aboard,  added,  adjoin,  adjoined. 

8.  Nouns,  particularly  proper  nouns,  must  be  vowelized  unless 
of   so  frequent  occurrence   that   the  form  is  known  to  the  reporter. 
Names  are  unreadable  unless  memorized  as  abbreviations  or  made 
unmistakable  by  vowelization,  but  in  business  a  signature  and  an  ad- 
dress should  be  written  in  longhand. 

Practise  writing  the  following  words  so  vowelized  that  they  can 
be  read  easily  and  correctly.  Some  of  them  will  do  partially  vowel- 
ized while  others  will  require  full  vowelization: 

Genoa,  Dahlia,  Grotto,  Guano,  Guizot,  Heine,  Hugo,  Hume, 
Judea,  Julian,  Leo,  lona,  Sinai,  Lloyd,  Amelia,  Alvesta,  Cleora, 
Anna,  Annie,  Foster,  Walter,  Yulee,  Marion,  Agassiz,  Alexis,  Arun- 
del,  Comstock,  Edwinna. 

Words  in  which  the  difthongs  are  joined: 

Ague,  cue,  brow,  eyed,  eyeball,  eyeing,  identify,  identical,  ire, 
iota,  iodine,  irony,  via,  avenue,  oil,  owl,  ice,  icy,  eyes,  ideal,  idealize, 
isothermal,  Iceland,  mow,  rescue. 
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Words  in  which  the  brief  w  or  y  is  written  disjoined  and  in  a 
vowel's  position: 

Folio,  habitue,  embroglio,  obloquy,  opiate,  oratorio,  squeeze, 
squaw. 

Words  in  which  the  brief  w  or  y  is  joined  to  a  consonant  or  to  a 
vowel : 

Poem,  poet,  amonia,  area,  insignia. 

In  the  following  words  write  the  vowel  or  difthong  that  will  most 
readily  suggest  the  word,  observing  the  rule  of  position  for  words 
having  more  than  one  vowel: 

Obey,  ado,  eddy,  ego,  coy,  essay,  assay,  ashy,  valise,  array, 
row,  rye,  wry,  roy,  row,  rue,  rice,  ruse,  annoy,  noise,  ahoy,  epoch, 
opaque,  epic,  apex,  outlay,  occupy,  aroma,  coyly,  coyness,  cowboy, 
creosote,  cur,  dado,  cynosure,  doe,  ecce  homo,  echo,  eclat,  eel,  eke, 
employe,  employee,  encore,  ennui,  epaulet,  epicure,  equible,  eve,  eye- 
glass, eyelash,  eyelid,  eyesight,  foe,  fro,  furlough,  gusto,  haughtboy, 
heigh-ho,  helpmeet,  illegitimate,  ill,  illiberal,  keno,  enjoin,  koumiss, 
lauriate,  legatee,  lethe,  lookout,  melee,  oats,  obesity,  orbit,  ocher, 
omega,  on  dit,  opal,  outlay,  outr<§,  ozone,  salvo,  Shiloh,  sinewy,  sine 
die,  sinus,  solo,  stow,  stucco,  tapis,  tete-a-tete,  Teuton,  toe,  trio, 
troche,  trouseau,  udder,  ultimo,  vendue,  vicissitude,  ape,  appelee, 
apriori,  apropros,  airy,  alibi,  adieu,  allottee,  alloy,  alloyed,  ally, 
anneal,  odd,  aorto,  abate,  abide,  ache,  ate,  Ave  Maria,  commo- 
dious, bureau,  detour,  loquacity,  bounce,  bouquet,  buoy,  cafe,  ruin. 

VOWEL  RULE  OF  POSITION. 

9.  The  "  vowel  rule  of  position  "  is  of  so    much  importance  to 
the  legibility  of  unvowelized  writing  that  the  student  cannot  be    too 
strongly  urged  to  observe  it  strictly,  when  it  will  become  natural  to 
write  in  position — apparently  requiring  no  tho't. 

THE  STEM  WHICH  SHOWS  THE  POSITION  OF  A  WORD. 

10.  They?™/ vertical  or  inclined  stem  of  a  word  shows  its  position. 

11.  Horizontal  stems  never  control  the  position  of  a  word  unless 
the  word  is  composed  only  of  horizontals. 

WHERE  STEMS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  POSITIONS  ARE  WRITTEN. 

12.  Vertical  or  inclined  stems  in  the  first  position  are  written  so 
as  to  rest  half  the  height  of  a   Te  stem  above  the  line  of  writing;    in 
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second  position  so  as  to  rest  on  the  line;  in  third  position,    thru  the 
line  —  half  above  and  half  below.     Illustration: 

.     \  f  /  v  C  •)  j  ~\  ^  /  r 

1st  position: 


2d  position:      ..\....°  ......  L..  .....  !S?...S  .....  0.J>/..  .......  .J.....L  ..........  L  .........  ?..... 

3d  position:     \  ;  -J     S  ~  ^>   (  '  >  J  ^  '  'C  '  "A    <? 

POSITION  OF  HORIZONTAL  STEMS. 

13.  First  place  horizontals,  standing  alone,  are  written  about  the 
hight  of  the  Te  stem  above  the  line;  second  place  ones  on  the  line; 
third  place  ones,  under  the  line.  Illustration: 


1st  potision: 

ad  position:       _ 
3d  position: 


OUTLINES  COMPOSED   OF   SEVERAL  STEMS.  —  WHERE   TO    WRITE     THEM 
FOR  CORRECTNESS  OF  POSITION. 

14.     Theyfrjf  DOWNWARD  stem  of  a.  first  position  word  ENDS  half 
the  hight  of  a  Te  stem  above  the  line  of  writing.      Illustration: 


creep  ,  crop;        deep,  dip;      dipped;     peak,  pick,  pike;      mob;        nipped. 

15.     The  first  upward  stem  of  a  first  position  word  begins  half 
the  hight  of  a  Te  stem  above  the  line  of  writing.     Illustration: 


keel,  chyle;      milk;       slipped,  slopped;      inhere;     risk,     lilly,  loyally. 
16.     The  first  DOWNWARD  stem  of  a  second  position  word  ends  on 
the  line  and  the  first  upward  stem  begins  on  the  line.     Illustration: 


table,      crept,     wept,      slope,     slept,        tape,     adept,      melody. 
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17.  Thejirsf  DOWNWARD,  and  also  the  first  UPWARD  stem  of  a 
third  position  word  is  written  thru  the  line  —  half  above  and  half 
below.  Illustration: 


group  ,     grouped,       snap,     snapped,     mar,      tack,     tacked,     rack. 

18.     First  place  half-lengths,  and  vowel  signs,  standing  alone  are 
begun  the  hight  of  a  Te  stem  above  the  line.     Illustration. 

\  I  ( 

peat,  pit,  pot;       taught,  tight;       eked,   kit,  cot,  caught;         tho't,     the, 


meet,  meat,  Mott;  lead,  lid,  laud;         nod;         I,  eye;     of;    awes. 

19.  Second  place  half-lengths  and  vowel    signs    standing   alone 
are  written  on  the  line,  the  same  as  full-lengths.     Illustration: 

...........  \  .................  !  ....................  _.  ..............  _  ........  C  .......................  °>  ...................  ;>  ........  s  .........  s  ...... 

bate',  bet;  date,  debt;  cut,  coat;  late,  let;  surd,   sword;  erred;  to;  whose. 

20.  Third  place  half-lengths  standing   alone,   and  vowel  signs, 
are  written  the  same  as  full-lengths,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
abbreviations   \~~   put,  "  \"    about,  ""j"   doubt,  <\  .....  part,    which   are 
written  just  under  the  line.      Illustration: 

-  V  .............  £   ......  ^  ................  -v-  .......  r  ....... 

apt,  spout,         stand,         found,    around,       round  land. 

21.  Inclined  and  made-downward  double-length  stems  are  writ- 
ten  two-thirds  above  the  line  to  indicate  first  position;  half  above  the 
line  for  second  position;    two-thirds  below  (he  line  for  third  position. 
Illustration- 


1st 


position:     ~^\i^iwither,        *\    whither,       I    thither,  \Easter. 


2d  position:     ^weather,  -*~^-    whether,  cr"\  further. 

3(5  position:     i  father,   p        Jlatter. 
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Made-upward  double-lengths  are  begun  about  half  the  hight  of  a 
TV  stem  above  the  line  for  first  position;  on  the  line  for  second  posi- 
tion; about  half  the  length  of  a  TV  stem  below  the  line  for  third  posi- 
tion. Illustration: 


litter. 


letter, 


latter. 


Horizontal  double-lengths  are  written  the  same,  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion, as  single-lengths. 

Words  of  one  syllable  and  their  derivatives  should  invariably  be 
written  in  the  position  indicated  by  the  vowel.  There  are  four  firs  t- 
place  vowel-words  and  two  difthong-class  words  which  are  written  in 
first  position, — e ,  aw,  i(t),  d(t),  i,  oi; four  second-place  wowel-words,  writ- 
ten in  the  second  position — a,  o,  e,  u;  four  //4»W-place  vowel  words 
and  two  difthong-class  words  written  in  the  third  position, — ah,  oo,  a, 
do,  aw,  ew. 

These  vowels  and  difthongs,  as  presented  in  the  above  order,  are 
heard  in  the  following  words  which  will  be  found  good  mnemonic  aid: 

ist  place. — We  all  sit  on  my  toy, — 

and  place. — A  bow  bent  up, — 

3rd  place. — Ma,  Lou,  and  cook.     How  few! 

Now,  when  an  unvowelized  word-form  is  found  in  first  position  it 
must  contain  one  of  the  four  first-place  vowels  or  one  of  the  two 
named  difthongs,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  context  will  readily 
suggest  the  right  word,  if  it  prove  to  be  none  of  the  regular  word- 
signs,  or  abbreviations. 

If  the  unvowelized  stem  be  in  second  position  the  word  must  con- 
tain a  second-place  vowel;  and  if  the  stem  be  in  the  third  position  the 
word  must  contain  a  t/iird-place  vowel  or  one  of  the  last-named  dif- 
thongs. Illustration: 


\ 

pea,  paw,  pie 

^-                                    [fight 
feet,  feat  fit,  fought 

tack,  attack 

u 

deem,  dim,  dime 

\        ..  .spake,  spoke,  speck 

\/~....pull,  pool 

1 

\ 

/        ...rack,  rook 

draws,  dross,  dries 

^  paste,  pest,  post 

- 

s 

/'...cool,  cowl 

* 

.  ..weal,  wall,  wile 

1    wait,  weight,  wet 

r 

\  ...cab,  cube 

lean,  lawn,  line,  loin 

i>  pain,  pen,  pun 

OF  PHONOGRAPHY-  PART  IT.  \\ 

Words  of  two  syllables,  and  in  most  cases  their  derivatives,  sho'd 
be  written  in  the  position  of  the  accented  vowel.     Illustration: 


\r 


below,  bellow;     barrow,  bureau,    delay,  daily;  daily,  duly;    jolly,  jelly 


callow;  galley;    malice  ;    malicious;    rally;    halloiv;    fully;     peruse; 


panic;     coinage;     Cossack;        surly. 

The  position  of  a  few  words  is  governed  by  the  first  instead  of 
the  accented  vowel,  on  account  of  the  first  more  readily  suggesting  the 
word,  and  in  some  cases  to  distinguish  a  word  containing  an  initial 
vowel  from  another  word  just  like  it  without  the  initial  vowel.  Illus- 
tration: 

"I    V  .....  V     /  ......  I,    i)      /•••• 

July,  apply,  acquit,  adhere,  abhor,  adjoin,  advice,  advise,  adjust,  atone. 

First  position  words  having  only  horizontal  stems,  like  sin,  steam, 
mine,  king,  sink,  -wink,  etc.,  must  always  be  written  in  position. 

Words  of  mote  than  two  syllables,  containing  a  strongly  marked 
vowel  which  naturally  suggests  the  position,  should  be  written  in  the 
position  indicated  by  that  vowel.  The  first  impulse  of  the  mind  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  a  word  of  more  than  two  syllables  should  be 
obeyed,  providing  the  word  is  in  either  of  two  positions  —  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  principle  vowel  or  the  second  position.  Of  course  legi- 
bility is  greatly  aided  by  writing  all  such  words  in  the  position  indi- 
cated by  the  leading  vowel,  tho'  there  are  reporters  who  ignore  posi- 
tion outside  of  word-signs,  and  read  their  notes  fluently,  but  they 
vowelize  a  good  deal  as  a  substitute  for  "  position."  Those  who  have 
never  been  taught  the  importance  of  position,  and  drilled  into  its  ready 
and  natural  obervance,  believe  their  way  to  be  the  best,  while  those 
who  were  instructed  and  trained  from  the  beginning  to  regard  posi- 
tion, seldom  have  need  of  striking  in  a  vowel,  and  claim  to  have  at- 
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tained  a   higher  rate  of  speed  as  a  result,  while  the  legibility  of  their 
notes    is  nearly  equal  to  vowelized  fonografy. 

EXERCISB  TO    BE  WRITTEN    IN    UNVOWELIZED  FONOGRAFY. — WORDS  OF 
ONE  SYLLABLE. 

Observe  strictly  the  vowel  rule  of  position. 

ist  Position:  Peep,  pop,  bead,  teeth,  sleep,  sleek,  dish,  slick,  spring, 
brink,  string,  stream,  clear,  green,  screen,  queer,  sweep,  walks, 
wail,  wigs,  Whigs,  swim,  swing,  swift,  switch,  swan,  swine, 
sphinx,  box,  frogs,  frost,  floss,  flaws,  cringe,  linch,  flinch,  singe, 
sing,  pomp,  prompt  clinched,  kicked,  clock,  crock,  dock,  stock, 
drop,  plot,  clog,  flog,  bog,  grog,  ball,  stall,  Gaul,  small,  crawl, 
ply,  pry,  nice,  spice,  prime,  Troy,  cloy,  noise,  broil,  soiled. 

2d  Position.  Play,  praise,  blown,  traced,  droll,  jerk,  club,  drape, 
brush,  flesh,  flush,  thrust,  glove,  glen,  flown,  hen,  lame,  elm, 
slum,  slump,  strength,  sage,  plain,  brain,  prone,  breath,  dreampt, 
lunch,  lunge,  wail,  swain,  swell,  plunge,  sponge,  trench,  drench, 
drunk,  slunk,  hemp,  stump,  cleft,  waved,  swathed,  squirm, 
squirmed,  querl,  blurred,  twain,  floored,  hurled. 

3d  Position:  Apple,  adder,  blast,  clash,  splash,  clam,  cramp,  dram, 
blanch,  stamp,  flat,  snapped,  grouped,  scooped,  lacked,  marked, 
smart,  plant,  scoop,  dupe,  stoop,  spool,  sloop,  strand,  starve, 
stared,  starred,  slant,  sounds,  rounds,  grounds,  hound,  tramped, 
brand,  bland,  land,  canned,  rant,  mounts,  cooks,  cracked,  lamb, 
lamps,  flaunt,  launch,  daunt,  gaunt,  blooms,  bloomed,  gloom, 
wound,  bound,  tuned,  plume,  duke,  fruit,  flute,  strew, 

rude,  crew,  blew,  mute. 

WORDS  OF  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
The  position  governed  by  the  accented  vowel. 

ist  Position:  Adopt,  quadrant,  streamlet,  follow,  billow,  Rollo,  thick- 
et, trinket,  locket,  limbo,  column,  spicket,  spigot,  sorghum,  pin- 
ion, simple,  dimple,  wrinkle. 

2d  Position:  Delay,  Bailey,  daily,  gaily,  deluge,  Mobile,  research, 
grimace,  clumsy,  plenty,  Coney,  bony,  crony,  stony,  funny, 
trophy,  frailty,  baby,  lady,  Mamie,  Mary. 

3d  Position:  Dally,  carry,  fairy,  marrow,  fallow,  sallow,  barley,  par- 
ley, palate,  sample,  mallet,  pulley,  pullet,  calmest,  psalmist,  bully, 
bullet,  bullion,  sugar,  Coolie,  galley,  truly,  duly,  foully,  booby, 
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booty,  beauty,  duty,  peruse,  pursue,   parry,  vowel,  trowel,  towel, 

rowel,  fuel,  fury,  sewer,  skewer,  scruple,  tutor,  lucre. 
WORDS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  SYLLABLES 

Governed  in  position  by  the  first  instead  of  the  accented  vowel. 

July,  apply,  acquit,  adhere,  abhor,  advice,  advise,  admire,  ad- 
tuiration,  admit,  administer,  adulation,  admonish,  admonition,  ap- 
proach, approximation,  approbation,  approbrium,  apportion,  appel- 
lation, appliance,  apostle,  accredit,  accept,  acceptable,  acquiesce, 
avocation,  amelioration,  augment,  illusion,  dilution,  partake. 

WORDS  CONTAINING  STRONGLY  MARKED  VOWELS. 

Written  in  position  of  accented  vowel. 

Malady,  clarify,  sacrifice,  amplify,  parody,  paradox,  paradise, 
paradigm,  paragon,  paraphrase,  parasite,  parasol,  parish,  parlance, 
paricide,  sacrilege,  sagacity,  salary,  salivary,  salivate,  salutatory, 
sanctuary,  sanctify,  saturate,  saturation,  scapular,  scapulary,  para- 
mount, parity,  parody,  partisan,  partner,  partook,  passible,  passable, 
passover,  pastoral,  pasturage,  vanish,  vanity,  vanquish,  Vatican,  strat- 
egy, stratum,  stratify,  ratify. 

HORIZONTAL  STEM  WORDS  AND  THJCIB.  DERIVATIVES. 

The  three  positions  of  horizontal  stem  words,  as  heretofore 
stated,  are  above  the  line,  on  the  line,  and  under  the  line,  while  such  of 
their  derivatives  as  have  downward  stems  must  be  governed  by  the 
regular  rules  for  downward  stems — resting  half  the  hight  of  a  Te  stem 
above  the  line  for  first  position,  on  the  line  for  second  position  and 
thru  the  line  for  third  position.  Illustration: 


1st  Position: 

sign,         signor,          wind,          windlass,     kind,    kinder. 

~~\  Y  H7 

2d  Position:      -^> \ ?~-' p c^- y _ 

gain,          gainer,         scent,       scentless,      grow,  gmvlh. 

3d  Position:  v — ~\  e    V  a — i 

'•^ 1 '*-   '"  ) o-  I 

own,     owner;     accurate,    accuracy;       secured,     security. 

If  the  derivative  words  with  downward  stems  are  written  wholly 

under  the  line,  they  are  liable  to  encumber  the  space  below,  belonging 
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to  the  next  line,  and  also  to  retard  speed  by  having  a  longer  distance 
for  the  pen  to  travel. 

HORIZONTAL  STEM  WORDS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  horizontal  stem  words,  abbreviations,  and  their  derivatives 
require  special  treatment,  especially  those  written  in  second  and  third 
positions. 

The  first  position  derivative  words,  signer,  winner,  nearly,  need- 
lets,  etc.,  terminate  their  downward  stems  according  to  the  regular 
rule — half  the  hight  of  a  Te  stem  above  the  line.  Illustration: 


sin,        sinner,         win,       -Dinner,       near,     nearly,     need,     needless. 

While  those  first-position  derivatives  having  upward  stems,  re- 
quire to  be  written  according  to  the  rule  for  first-position  upward-stem 
words — half  the  hight  of  a  Te  above  the  line.  Illustration: 

win,       winrow,        nice,         nicer,     minister,       ministerial. 

The  second  position  derivative  words,  saner,  gainer,  scentless, 
etc.,  terminate  their  downward  stems  on  the  line,  while  their  prima- 
tives,  sane,  gain  and  scent  are  written  on  the  line.  Illustration: 

Q-XX  ^S.  Y 

sane,        saner,        gain,      gainer,       scent,     scentless. 

If  the  primitive  form  in  the  derivative  were  kept  on  the  line,  the 
downward  stem  would  terminate  below  the  line,  and  thus  be  mistaken 
for  a  third  position  word. 

The  third  position  derivative  words,  sandy,  soundly,  etc.,  ter- 
minate their  downward  stems  below  the  line,  while  their  primitives, 
sand,  sound,  are  written  just  under  the  line.  Illustration: 


V 

"  ( 


sand,       sandy,  sound,         soundly. 
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If  the  derivativ  words  are  written  wholly  under  the  line,  they  are 
liable  to  encumber  the  space  below  belonging  to  the  next  line,  and 
also  to  retard  speed  by  having  a  longer  distance  for  the  pen  to  move. 

THE  WORDS  "  NEED  "  AND  ''  END." 

The  derivativs  of  need  and  end,  would,  in  rapid  writing  conflict 
in  context,  unless  the  position  of  the  primitiv  portion  of  the  words  be 
unchanged.  Therefore,  they  are  to  be  specially  memorized  and  writ- 
ten as  follows: 

™ r - <* « r & 

need,  needless,  needlessness,  needlessly;  end,  endless,  endlessness,  endlessly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  downward  stem  in  the  derivativs 
of  end  do  not  intersect  the  line  like  regular  third  position  stems,  but 
extend  wholly  below  the  line. 

REMARKS. 

Young  stenographers  are  apt  to  think  that  their  progress  in  the 
art  is  substantial  and  rapid  when  they  observe  the  disappearance  of 
vowels  in  their  notes;  old  stenographers  on  the  contrary  view  their 
work  with  satisfaction  when  they  find  vowels  occurring  frequently 
in  their  shorthand  reports. 

Besides,  vowels  are  an  aid  to  education.  A  reporter  in  writing 
upon  a  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar,  would  not  have  the  difficulty 
'in  reading  his  notes  from  the  consonant  outlines  that  another  reporter 
would  have  who  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  subject.  The  import- 
ance of  a  ready  use  of  the  vowels  can  only  be  appreciated  when  the 
reporter  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  notes  and  must  write  upon 
scraps  of  unruled  paper,  fly-leaves,  covers  of  books,  margins  of 
newspapers,  &c.,  where  he  has  no  guide  for  indicating  position;  and, 
when  he  meets  with  technicalities  or  terms  that  are  entirely  new  to 
him,  and  for  whose  spelling  and  definition  he  must  refer  to  diction- 
aries. By  having  vowelized  the  forms  he  is  enabled  to  secure  legibil- 
ity and  gain  the  information  that  he  must  have  in  order  to  make  a  cor- 
rect report. 

Positions  and  outlines  become  indistinct  in  the  most  rapid  writ- 
ing, the  tendency  of  the  hand  in  its  movements  being  to  work  to- 
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ward,  or  rather  on  the  line  of  writing.  This  causes  first  and  third  po- 
sition words  to  appear  to  be  written  in  the  second  place;  and  then 
the  outlines  themselves  at  best  are  merely  skeletons  as  compared  with 
the  rounded  or  geometrical  forms  that  they  should  be.  These  two 
tendencies  —  loss  of  position  and  loss  of  symmetry  —  leave  but  one 
means  by  which  the  reporter  can  gain  positive  legibility,  and  that  is 
in  the  ready  use  of  vowels. 

Neglect  in  learning  to  vowelize  accurately  and  quickly  obliges  the 
reporter  to  resort  at  times  to  longhand  characters,  and  when  he  be- 
gins this  bad  practise  an  end  is  put  to  his  attaining  the  highest  profi- 
ciency in  the  practise  of  his  art.  Longhand  words  should  not  be  writ- 
ten in  a  reporter's  notes  when  shorthand  forms  properly  vowelized 
would  be  quicker  and  better.  The  impatient,  anxious  spirit  of  the 
shorthand  student  to  increase  his  speed  drives  him  into  the  errors  here 
enumerated,  and  prevents  his  attaining  the  very  proficiency  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  gain. 

There  are  many  old  reporters  who  say:  "  I  disregard  posi- 
tion, but  I  place  the  highest  value  on  the  use  of  vowels."  In  many 
cases  a  disregard  of  distinguishing  words  by  outlines  creeps  into  the 
practise  of  reporters  who  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  attain  a  desired  end, 
e?*d  then  they  are  obliged  to  use  vowels  for  distinctions, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STEMS  AND  DEVICES  FOR  S,  Z,  W,   Y,  F,  V,  N,  T AND  D; 

WHEN  AND  WHEN  NOT  TO  USE  THEM. 
i.  What  are  known  as  arbitrary  "  word-signs,"  or  abbreviations, 
are  words  written  in  the  briefest  manner  to  express  either  their 
most  suggestive  or  entire  consonant  portion  without  regard  to  a 
form  that  would  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  vowelization. 
For  example:  The  abbreviation  for  aware  is..-.^.-..— •  Wer, — merely  ex- 
pressing the  consonant  elements  without  regard  to  the  vowel  rule  re- 
quiring the  W  to  be  represented  by  the  stem  Wa  (so  as  to  furnish  a 
place  for  the  initial  vowel),  therefore  the  sign  is  termed  arbitrary. 
Also  the  circles  for  is  and  as  and  the  loop  io*  first,  etc.,  are  arbitrary. 
Abbreviations,  then,  are  not  necessarily  governed  in  their  form  by  vowel 
considerations,  but  the  forms  of  all  other  classes  of  words  in  fonografy, 
are  strictly  governed  by  the  requirements  of  vowelization,  and  rules 
for  the  student's  guidance.  When  to  use  stems  and  when  to  use  de- 
vices are  stated  as  follows : 

2.  First.    An  initial  vowel  requires  the  first  consonant  following 
it  to  be  represented  by  a  stem  (in  order  to  furnish  a  place  for  the  vowel 
if  required),  and  never  by  a  circle,  half  circle,  or  other  device.     Il- 
lustration:          N     and  not  Q —    for  ask; \    <    and  not      >^ 

.  J_ —  r    s 

lor  assume  i  -f"\         not  f\   for  asleep;      ~)     not  v  f  for  a«Vfr/ 

f  

^  not      9    for   astray;        ^  not   I   a-i_  for  awake ;~^\ 

V  <cv  _  I 

not    1    for  await;        if       not     v/'""  for  awhile;  \  not    •'"N 

I  -0 

(j 
for  astern;        *f~       not  v~^v    for  Oyer,  etc. 

3.  Second.  A.  final  vowel  requires  the  consonant  next  to  it  to  be 
represented  by  a  stem  (in  order  to  show  that  a  final  vowel  follows  and 
to  furnish  a  place  for  it,  if  necessary  to  insert  it),  and  never  by  a  cir- 
cle, hook  or  other  device,  because  they  have  neither  size  nor  shape 
for   furnishing    three   vowel   places,    hence,    can   not    be   vowelized. 
Illustration-        /Vand  not       o  lor  racy;    \  /"Y  not  \f°   for  policy; 
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\ not       b     for    dizzy;     I      x_>>     not     (    \     for  Albany;        • 

\  \' 

\  not        \>  iot puffy;         \    A'         not        -     •.         for  parody; 

('  "  '"  X/N|  ""  '  x^^ 

XV^ 

f     I  not  A  for  jollity;            \         not               for  pretty;         I  n 


for  misty;  ^-.  not  \^  for  pastry. 


not 


4.  —  WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Asafetida,  asbestic,  asbestine,  asbestos,  ascend  ascended,  ascend- 
ant, ascendency,  ascension,  ascensive,  ascent,  ascertain,  ascertain- 
able,  ascertainment,  ascetic,  asceticism,  ascitic,  ascitical,  ascititious, 
ascribe,  ascribable,  asepta,  aseptic,  asinine,  asitia  ==  (Es-Sha),  as- 
kance, askant,  askew,  aslant,  aslope,  asp,  asparagus,  aspect,  aspen, 
asper,  asperity,  asperse,  aspersion,  asphalt,  asphaltum,  asphodel, 
asphyxia,  asphyxiated,  aspirant,  aspirate,  aspiration,  aspire,  as- 
sail, assailant,  assault,  assassinate,  assemble,  assembly,  assemblage, 
assent,  assert,  assertion,  assessable  (Es-Is-Be),  assessment,  assessor, 
assets,  asseverate,  asseveration,  assiduity,  assiduous,  assiduously,  as- 
sign, assignable,  assignee,  assignment,  assignor,  assimilate,  assimilat- 
ed, assimilation,  assimilative,  assimulate,  assimulation,  assist,  as- 
sistance, assize  (Es-Is,  first  position),  assizement,  associate,  asso- 
ciated, association,  assort  (Es-Ert,  first  position),  assorted,  assort- 
ment, assuage,  assuaged,  assuagement,  assuager,  assuasive  (Es-  Was- 
Ve,  circle  on  the  back  of  Ve),  Assyrian,  astatic,  astatically,  asterisk, 
astheny,  asthenic,  asthenology,  asthma,  asthmatic,  astound,  astound- 
ment,  astride,  astringent,  astrology,  astrologer,  asylum,  astute,  as- 
tutely, assymmetry,  escalade,  escapade,  escape,  escapement,  es- 
chatology,  escheat  (es  with  chet  disjoined,  thus:  ji  ),  eschew,  es- 
cutcheon, escurical,  esophagus,  esoteric,  esoterically,  espionage,  es- 
pouse, espy,  esquisse  (eskese),  essense,  essential,  esteem,  esthetic, 
estimate,  estimable,  estimation,  estr-ange,  est-uary,  isolate,  isthmus, 
oscillate,  osculate,  esculent,  ossify,  ost-ensible,  ost-entation,  ost-enta- 
tious,  ost-eology,  ost-rich,  awaken,  award,  awarded,  awarder,  a-weary. 

Pussy,  busy,  basso,  Tasso,  daisy,  juicy,  cosey,  fussy,  Vesey,  las- 
so, Lucy,  Lizzie,  rosy,  mossy,  Macey,  noisy,  hazy,  huzza,  penny, 
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bony,  Tenney,  Dana,  deny,  Coney,  China,  Cheney,  Jennie,  Juno, 
canny,  guinea,  funny,  Fannie,  Shiny,  Luna,  Lena,  rainy,  Minnie, 
menace,  ninny,  Sweeney,  honey,  bevy,  taffy,  defy,  chaffy,  coffee, 
covey,  ratify,  review,  survey,  heavy,  soprano,  scrawny,  Pliny,  scur- 
vy, tardy,  verity,  variety,  rarity,  malady,  Halliday,  holiday,  tasty, 
dusty,  gusto,  vista,  musty,  nasty,  honesty,  hasty,  bestride,  extra,  gas- 
tric, mastery,  upholstery. 

s  AND   z. 

5.     Initial  s  is  expresssd  by  the  stem — 

(a.)  When  it  is  the  only  consonant  in  the  word;  and,  so  far  as 
consistent  with  legibility,  the  principle  of  analogy  requires  that  the  s 
stem  also  be  used  in  the  derivatives  of  such  words.  Illustration: 


> 

> 

•r 

>        )- 

>     -f       ^ 

say. 

says, 

said. 

sayer;        sew, 

j^w,       sewed,         sewer; 

X 

X 

.r 

&       ^ 

>    ..     .     P  } 

jz§7*,     sighs,    sighed,  sigher;         sue,        sues,       sued,          suer. 

NOTE: — Said,  sewed,  etc.,  are  not  expressed  by  the  half-length  stem 
for  s,  as  analogy  would  require,  on  account  of  the  liability,  in  rapid  writ- 
ing, of  the  half-lengths  becoming  whole-lengths,  or,  if  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  of  making  the  half-length  so  small  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  brief  Wa  word-signs  what  and  would. 

(3.)  In  the  words  cease  and  souse  and  their  derivatives,  and  mde- 
cease,  written  in  analogy  with  cease,  thus: 

^ »> ,3 ^ ^ ^     ^  ^ 

cease,     ceases,      ceased;     souse,       souses,     soused;     decease,     deceased, 
(c.)     When  it  is  followed  by  concurrent  vowels,  as  in 


science,       seance,       scion,       sciatica,       Siamese,       siesia,     suicide. 
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And,  altho'  the  concurrent  vowels  follow  the  second  s  in  .___q)~.  so- 
ciety, the  form  is  the  same  as  for  siesta.  So  many  vowels  H  in  the 
word  more  naturally  suggesting  a  fuller  stem  outline  than  the  large 
circle  and  Te  would  make. 

6  (a).     Initial  s  and  st,  followed  by  a  simple  stem  consonant,  are 
expressed  by  the  j-circle  and  j/-loop,  thus:   Illustration: 

t 


sip,         seat,  stay,          stop,         study,       stake,  starve. 

(b).  But  if  st  be  followed  by  a  stem  hooked  for  /  or  r  then  use  the 
^-circle  on  TV  for  st,  thus: 

C-         L 

stopper,  stopple,  sticker,  stickle. 

(c\  Initial  s  in  sauce  is  expressed  by  the  circle  on  account  of  a 
stem  for  the  second  s  being  required  in  most  of  its  derivatives.  Illus- 
tration : 


sauce,      sauces,     sauced,  saucier,     sauciest,  saucily,  sauciness, 

(ct).  Initial  s  in  the  s-z  words,  seize  and  size,  and  their  derivatives, 
is  expressed  by  the  circle  so  that  z  can  be  represented  by  the  stem. 
Illustration: 

2    ?   "*    "3 

seizes,       seised,     seizing,  seizure,   seizor,  seizablc,     seizin; 


v^     3        ^     ^      a 

jm'w^-,      j/zy,         j,-z^,-f     siziness,     sizable. 
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(e).  Sees,  seas,  says,  sues,  etc.,  terminate  with  the  circle  for  s 
because  they  must  be  written  in  analogy  with  their  primatives,  see, 
sea,  say  sue,  etc.  Illustration: 

.......................  1  ......................  }  .........................  >  ....................  2  ..............  )  ..............  0  ................  - 

see,  sees,  say,  says,         sue,         sues. 

sea,  seas, 

(y).     Initial  z  is  invariably  expressed  by  the  stem,  thus: 


seal,         zealous,     zenith,          Zion,       zest,  zone,  Zenobia. 

7  (a).  For  the  double  sound  of  s  in  the  initial  syllable  of  words, 
use  the  large  circle  Ses  or  Sez,  and,  if  necessary,  write  within  the  cir- 
cle the  sign  for  the  vowel  that  is  heard  between  the  two  s  sounds. 
Illustration: 

G>  Q  (3. 

6  B.V  VLP 


susceptible,         suspense,  suspended,         sustenance. 

(b).     There  are  two  exceptions  to    the  above  rule  in  the  words 
society  ....A/"  (explained  in  paragraph  4(f)},  and  sassafras  °\ which 


requires^'the  stem  for   the  second  s,  in    order  to  secure  a 
venient  and  legible  junction  with  Fers   for  the  syllable  fras. 

8  (a).     Medial  s  must  invariably  be  written  on  the  OUTSIDE  OF 
THE  ANGLE  between  straight  stems  struck  in  different  directions,  thus: 


>U t      ,  .  \    ^         ,     ^ 


A 

em  a 

L      A. 


But  between  a  straight  stem  and  a  curve  it  must  be  written  on  the  in- 
side of  the  curve,  thus: 
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(b).     The  circle  between  Er  and    Un,  Es    and    Un,  and  Ish  and 
Un,  is  written  on  the  outside  of  the  angle,  on  the  back  of  Un,  thus: 

...^  <J?.  <y 

oO     '  c<9 

assassin.  fonsciousiu-ss,          ii>nscit'iitiou^. 

NOTE. —  For    further   review    in    the    writing    of   medial    circles,   see   PART  I     of 
TEXT-BOOK,  page  23,  paragraphs   10 — 15. 

(<•).     Medial  Ses  or  Sez.     The  double  sound  of  s  in  the  middle  of 
words  is  expressed  by  the  large  circle,  thus: 


co-exist,  irresistible.  accessory. 

9.  Sho'd  the  student  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  two  s  sounds 
with  a  vowel  between,  let  him  analyze,  syllabize,  and  write  in  fonografy 
the  following  words:  in-sis-t,  ne-^-w-ity,  ne-cess-ary  ,  ne-fess-it&te,  exist 
(eg-s/j-t),  re-sis-t,  sub-sis-l,  de-sis-t,  excessive  (ek-ses-iv),  con-j/j-tence, 
Mi-jjz'jj-ippi,  a.c-cfss-ory,  suc-fess-ful,  Stiss-ex,  sus-pect,  j«j-pense, 
sus-pend,  j«^-tain,  jwj-picion,  j//j-pension,  Sic-ily,  sys-tematic,  sot- 
tenuto,  di-^ 


10.  Assassin  and  derivatives  are  written  as  follows: 

-  ^U  ............  bL  -  -  i,  ..... 

.    assassin,  assassinate,  assassinated,         assassination, 

11.  Final   s   and    z    are  expressed  by  a  circle,  as  in   \  _t   pass, 
..k.  doze,  __o  case,  etc.,  except 

_     (a).     When  it  is  the  only  stem-consonant  in  a  word,  as  in  ..V.^ace  , 
_£_/***«• 

(^).     When  concurrent   vowels  precede  it,  as  in 


dais,        pious,     .    bias,  chaos,         quiesce,  .acqunsce. 
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12.  Words  in  which  s  ends  the  plural  form,  possessive  case,  and 
present  tense  of  the  third  person  singular,  terminate  either  with  a 
small  or  large  circle,  thus: 

^^     xr"   X"     r   c*     °   ^ 

V?          ..  O  *  v  v 

fishes;      Henry,   Henry's;    learn,  learns;     mo$sy  mosses; 


13.  Words  ending  both  their  singular  and  plural  forms  with  the 
double  sound  of  s,  terminate   with  the  large  circle  in  both  cases,   and 
the  plural  is  distinguished  from  the  singular  by   inserting  (should  leg- 
ibility require  it)  the  ^"-dot  within  the  circle  of  the  plural  form,   thus: 

,—Q  crisis,       _JZ)  crises. 
crv  cv 

14.  Words  ending  with  the  s  STEM  retain  the  same  in  the  plural 
form  with  the  addition  of  the  small  circle    to  express  the  plural,  pos- 
sessive case,  etc.,  thus: 


V)  .........  \>d  ......... 

fancy,       fancies;  Nancy,       Nancy  s;      pursue,     pursues. 

15.  Initial  st  is  expressed  by  the  loop,  but,  in  some  derivativ 
words  like  stopper,  and  compound  words,  such  as  instep,  overstock,  etc. 
the  ^-circle  and  7V-stem  are  written  for  st,  thus: 


stopper,  stepper,  instep,  foot-step,    over-step,  over-stock,  over-statement. 
16.     St  and  sir  followed  by  a  final  vowel,  at  the  end  of  words,  re- 
quire the  t  to  be  represented  by  a  stem  in  order  to  furnish  a  place  for 
the  vowel.     Example: 

k L-     ~ 3 4 A A A 

dust,    dusty;         mist,     misy;  rust,    rusty;         haste,     hasty; 

/O)  ,,     •  ^          ^  XT'  'X*!^ 

master,        mastery;         bluster,       blustery;       upholster,   upholstery. 
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17.  —  EXERCISE   FOR   TRANSCRIPTION. 


jb  .........  ,       .........  I       . 


?  .%      **.  <v 

fr          &> 


A  .......  /fe 


No >o 

/    i.  ^  '^     b: 
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l8. — WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Key,  keys,  oak,  oaks,  clock,  clocks,  croak,  croaks,  apple,  apples, 
flower,  flowers,  Laura's,  Jennie's,  Fannie's,  Henry's,  William's, 
George's,  trace,  traces,  emblaze,  emblazes,  close,  closes,  amuse, 
amuses,  arise,  arises,  release,  releases,  surmise,  surmises,  entice, 
entices,  premise,  premises,  entrance,  entrances,  enhance,  enhances, 
discourse,  discourses,  displease,  displeases,  displace,  displaces,  dis- 
poses, discuss,  discusses,  romance,  romances,  evince,  evinces,  con- 
vince, convinces,  fence,  fences,  silence,  silences,  idealize,  idealizes, 
(ist  position),  idolize,  idolizes  (zd  position),  impress,  impresses,  em- 
brace, embraces,  punster,  punsters,  Perkins's  Amos's,  Corne- 
lius's, Augustus's,  Darius's,  axis,  axes,  thesis,  theses,  analysis,  analy- 
ses, crisis,  crises,  hypothesis,  hypotheses,  metamorphosis,  metamor- 
phoses, possess,  possesses,  prepossess,  prepossesses,  dispossess,  dis- 
possesses, pest,  pests,  test,  tests,  accost,  accosts,  blister,  blisters, 
cluster,  clusters,  fluster,  flusters,  master,  masters,  Webster,  Webster's, 
Wistar,  W'star's.  balister,  balisters,  forester,  foresters, 

REMARKS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  principle  so  often  misapplied. 

There  is  not  another  more  easy  to  observe. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  student's  permitting  confusion  to 
remain  in  his  mind,  and  from  not  paying  attention  to  details;  super- 
ficially learning  the  principles  and  being  compelled  to  jump  at  conclu- 
sions in  their  application. 

To   illustrate  : 

The  rule  for  the  application  of  the  circles  or  loops  on  single 
straight  stems,  shown  in  lesson  VII.  of  Part  I.,  gives  these  forms: 

X)  p*i      x>  bs,      b  ts,      \o  ds,       6   c/is,      &  Js>     — °  &s>        °  gs- 

The  rule  for  the  writing  of  a  circle  between  two  straight  stems 
struck  in  different  directions  requires  it  to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of 

the  angle,  thus:         is    ps  r,     a —  bs  k,   \tsp,     J    ds  ps,     J—  chs  k, 

f/  /  ^  ^> 

js  t,     — 6    ks  r.     -—£  gs  r. 
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Right  here  is  where  the  trouble  exists.     The  student  has  learned 

that  the  circle  in  the  following  forms  includes  an  «,   thus:        t>fns, 

bbns,   dtns,   ddns,     J  chns,     c/jns,  —  o  kns,    —  D  gns,  and   natur- 

ally enough  (when  forgetting  the  rule)  writes  ^5  Spencer,  and 
regards  all  the  combinations  in  the  paragraph  above  as  including  an  //, 
because  the  circle  is  on  the  n-hook  side  of  the  first  stem;  consequently, 
to  avoid,  as  he  supposes,  indicating  an  ;/,  the  following  errors  are 

\  L  I  '^~$ 

constantly    made  :     \J  —   bask,      b  —    task,     b    dispose,       6  Alassa- 

O  ^/  ^°  * 

chusetts,    __o/    exercise,     __LK  accessory,  &c.        As  the  n-lwok  nev- 

er occurs  medially  there's  no  excuse  for  such  errors. 

It  is  the  change  of  the  circle  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  consonant 
stem  in  combinations  that  confuses  the  student,  and  yet  there  are  only 
eight  consonants  with  which  this  has  to  be  done,  namely:     \\     I    | 
//  [  _  and  _ 

Pe  and  Be  only  when   followed  by  Ka,  Ga  or  Ra,   thus:       e>  — 

V-  V   V-   V-  V 

Te  and  De,  only  when  followed  by  Pe,  Be,  Ka,  Ga,  or  Ka,  thus: 
J^  ^  <J-  J-  Y  J^etc. 

Cha  and  Ja,  only  when  followed  by  any  one  of  the  eight  or  Ra, 
thus:  o/  o/  </  c/  J—  J—  j^  <^  etc. 

Ka  and  Ga,  only  when  followed  by  Ra,  thus:     —  ^      ~6 

All  of  these  eight  consonants  joined  with  any  other  straight  -con- 
sonant stem  or  with  themselves  in  any  other  combination  retain  the 
circles  in  the  place  they  are  put  on  single  straight  stems,  thus:  \o 

^A    A 


It  might  be  asked,  why  this  "inconsistency?"  It  is  consistent 
that  the  circle  should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  angle  in  \  etc.,  and 
it  ought  to  remain  in  the  same  position  between  all  the  straight  stems, 
and  that  is  what  the  rule  directs. 
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But  there  is  another  reason  why  this  rule  Is  beautiful  and  consist- 
ent. namely,  because  it  secures  legibility  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  motion.  Straight  stems  with  circles  on  the  outside  of  the 
angle,  thus:  <J  —  c/  ?  etc.,  tend  to  keep  themselves  straight. 
If  the  circle  were  permitted  on  the  other  side  of  the  stems  the  result 
would  be  that  the  second  one  at  least  would  become  a  curve,  thus: 


Bear  in  mind  that  the  circle  cannot  represent  two  principles  in 
the  same  position;  that  the  n  is  >.ever  included  in  a  circle  between 
stems. 

The  spr  principle  causes  'some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  not  very 
critical  students.  It  is  understood  that  the  r-hook  on  the  straight 
stems  reads  \  spr,  \  sir,  /  schr,  o  skr,  \  sbr,  etc;  but 
when  this  principle  is  applied  medially  it  is  confused  with  «,  thus:  \ 
The  careless  student  doesn't  know  whether  to  call  this/«j/  or  pspr 
and  uses  it  sometimes  for  the  first  combination  and  sometimes  for 
the  last,  in  the  same  page  of  writing. 

The  circle  when  upon  the  r-hook  side  of  a  single  stem  or  between 
stems  made  in  the  same  direction,  thus,  \  spr,  5.  p-spr,  ^  ss-tr, 
Q  d-ss-tr,  o  —  skr,  —  o  —  k-skr,  always  includes  the  r  element. 

When  the  r  occurs  between  consonants  written  in  different  direc- 
tions it  is  sometimes  made  thus  T\d-spr,  <r\j-spr,  \  p-skr, 
\  —  -°  ds-krs,  but  for  legibility  it  is  best  to  make  such  combinations 
thus:  k  /  \3  —  b-o  that  is,  form  the  s  as  tho  the  second 
consonant  stroke  was  not  to  follow  and  then  write  that  consonant 
from  the  point  where  the  f  terminates. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  r  occurs  on  the  k  or  g 
preceded  by  any  other  straight  consonant  if  the  circle  is  under  the  k, 
and  the  following  words  are  incorrectly  written:  <J—  °  discourse. 
ij-  -P  disgrace, 
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Any  straight  stem  of  the  spr  series  preceded  by  any  other  stem 
made  in  a  different  direction,  and  a  curve  in  the  same  direction,  re- 
quires the  circle  to  be  made  on  the  r-hook,  thus: 


Caspar,  extreme,  mistrust,          pasture,       illustrate, 


frustrate,  rohisper,  masker,  vesper. 

Between  straight  stems  and  curves  the  circle  remains  on  the  curve 
the  same  as  though  the  preceding  or  following  consonant  did  not  oc- 
cur, thus  : 

^*J  I  / 

Q^ V_y ^__y 

poison,  dozen,  chosen.  cousin,  risen, 


Mississippi,  Missouri,  mischief,  necessity,     etc. 

The  Sez-circle  causes  trouble  when  occurring  initially,  to  those 
students  who  do  not  syllabize.     They  have  no  trouble  in  writing 

NO £° ^ Sp ¥. 

pa-sscs,         mi-sses,  clo-ses,  sub-sist,  in-sist,         etc. 

But  are  puzzled  to  write, 


3 


^  QJ          O\          (^ 

Q_D 


sus-picious,     sys-tem,     Suss-ex,     scas-on,         Cics-ar,        Sic-ily,       etc. 
Yet  there  is  no  cause  for  the  syllable  Sez  not  being  as   readily   distin- 
guished initially  as  medially  or  finally. 

When  it  occurs  medially  with  different  vowels,  students  think  it 
is  hard  to  write  the  syllable,  but  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  discover 
the  Sez  syllable  and  insert  the  proper  vowel,  which  is  just  as  simple 
as  writing  the  syllable  at  the  end  of  words,  thus: 

if if £ 1 ,... 

exist,  exhaust,  sausages,  suspense,         etc. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

W    AND       Y. 

I.  Initial  w  and  y  are  represented  by  stems  when  they  are  the  only 
stem-consonants  in  a  word  and  when  followed  by  a  circle,  loop  or  ini- 
tially hooked  stem,  including  the  stem  for  Hah,  where  the  brief  Wa 
signs  would  not  join  properly.  Illustration: 

S  ~^      ^          ~*iT  -< 

o   or     9)  /^ 

wee,  wisest,  wisely,          wasted,          wasp,          wisdom, 


Wisconsin,        Wttgram,          water,  Wakooee,      yew,  ewe,     yes, 

........ 


utility,          usual,          usufruct,          usurp,  -usury,  Yahoo. 

2.      Wa   and   Ya  are  used  at  the  end  of  outlines  where  a  vowel 
follows,  thus: 


caraway,  J/emininway,       by-way,     utfimse,     crosswise,     endwise. 

3.  Initial  W  and  Y  followed  by  any  stem  consonant  except 
Hah  and  those  initially-hooked  stems  with  which  they  cannot  conven- 
iently join,  are  expressed  by  the  half-circles  and  hooks,  thus: 

..........  \  ................  \^  .................  i  ....................  I  ...................  ^  ............  !L  ............  ^  ....... 

weapon,       Weber,       widen,       watched,       wagon,     woven,       wink, 


C       .............................................................................................         •  .................     f^.. 

worsted  (defeated),    Wemys,         winsome,          Riixine,  euphony. 


euphonic,  Yosemite,        youthful,         Eureka,  European, 

^  VAjj-  <_^ 

35  v  *SlX 

yearn,  unite,  unity,  yonder,  younger. 
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4.  Medial  w  and  y  arc  expressed  either  by  the  stem  or  brief 
signs,  according  to  convenience  in  joining  and  to  the  demands  of 
principles  of  analogy  and  forming  derivativs,  thus: 


Warwick,  bivouac,  Renwick,  assuage. 


p.  rsuade,                          persuasion,  dissuade. 

5.     Initial   sw  is  expressed  by  the  circle  for  s  and  stem  for  w  in 
the  following  combinations: 

-    v>   ^  v 


sway,  sways,        swim,      Suwance,     swoons,         swallow. 

6.     Initial  sw  in  all  other  combinations  is  expressed  by  the  circle 
for  s  and  the  half-circles  and  hook  for  w,   thus  : 


t  ' 


swifter,  swiftest,     swat  A,  swathe,  swezey,     swas/i,   swing,    sworn. 

7.     It  is  noticed  that  but  four  stems  take  initial  w  as  a  hook  — 
La,  If  a,  Em  and  Un,  and  that  of  these  four  hooked  stems  —  /^~  //',/, 
"   Wer,f~^     Went,  ^_^,  IVen,  the  hook  of  but  one  —  IV  er  —  takes  the 
circle   for    initial    s,    thus,       /^>     swarm. 


8.     Sw  before  the  other  three  stems  —  La,   Em,   Un,  is  always  ex- 
pressed by  the  j-circle  and  w  stem,  as  in 


swell,  swamf>,  Sweeny. 

9.—  WRITING   EXERCISE. 

Write  the  following  words  with  the  w  stem  :  —  whistle,  whisper, 
weazened,  wayward,  swelter,  swallow,  suasion,  wisp,  weasel, 
Wesley,  Weehawken,  highway,  hatchway. 
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Swagger,  swaggered,  swoon,  swine,  swan,  swain,  sway,  swell, 
swill,  swam,  swollen,  swinge,  withers. 

Use  the  y  stem  in  words  of  this  class  : —  Usufruct,  utility,  util- 
ization, usurp,  usurper,  usage,  uses,  usance,  user,  usurpation, 
utilize,  utilized,  disuse,  misuse  g  (written  like  (_  >niss?t/it  <  (^  loos- 
e(A,  &c.),  unused,  unusual,  yeas,  yes,  yew,  Youghiogeny. 

Write  the  following  class  of  words  with  the  brief  w,  ive  or  wit, 
joined  : —  Wink,  wing,  wide,  weight,  wait,  wedge,  weekly,  weakly, 
weakened,  weakens,  wagon,  unweave,  tri-weekly,  Swedenborg,  side- 
walk, sandwich,  Oswego,  outwit,  seaweed,  logwood,  Norwegian, 
Norwood,  liquid,  liquidate,  languid,  persuasive,  weeper,  wiper,  wet- 
ter, assuaged,  basswood,  persuaded,  dissuaded,  buckwheat,  Brazil- 
wood, knotwood,  milkweed,  pigweed,  redwood,  rosewood,  tweak, 
twinkle,  twang,  swivel,  loquacity,  wattles. 

Write  the  brief,  y,  ye  or  yti,  joined  in  the  following  class  of 
words  :—  Yale,  Yankee,  jolce,  yonder,  utensil,  unyoke,  united,  una- 
nimity, Eureka,  European,  yearn,  yarn,  yama,  yeomanry,  unite, 
unity,  younger,  euphony,  eulogy,  Sinai,  signia,  pneumonia,  union, 
Cayuga. 

Write   the    following   class    of  words   with   the  w-hook  on  r : — 
Worry,  wire,  wear,  warm,  worm,  warehouse,  twirl,  twirled,  swarthy 
swarm,  squire,  square,  quorum,  queer,  quartz,  quarts,  quarrel  — t/f 
quarrelled,  quarantine,  outwear,  outworn,  swarms. 

Write  the  ?y-hook  on  m  in  the  following  words  : —  Squeamish, 
woman,  womanish,  womankind,  womb,  qualm,  wigwam. 

Write  the  w-hook  on  «,  in  the  following  class  of  words : — 
Wind,  squander,  Quincy,  quench,  quaint,  queen,  queenly.  Queen  City, 
quenchless,  quinine,  quinsy,  quintal,  quintessence,  quintet,  quintil- 
ian,  quintuple,  quoin,  quondam,  unwind,  unwonted,  unwound, 
quantity,  dwindle,  equine,  quantum. 

Write  this  class  of  words  with  the  w-hook  on  / : —  Wool, 
William  £—\  ,  Willimantic  fa.  .  ,  wield,  Walter,  quell,  quail,  un- 
well, walnut,  wallet,  Wallace,  wallop,  wallow,  walrus,  Waltham, 
Walton,  waltz,  waltzer,  well-bred,  well-wisher,  Welshman,  welt« 
welter,  wilderness,  wild,  wilt. 
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Write  the  brief    w   or  y,  disjoined,  in  the  vowels  place,  or  the 
vowel   joined   to    the   w  or  y,    in  these  words  :  —  Squeeze,  squash, 
obloquy,     obsequy,  odious,  Chiswell,  Julia,   Louis,   Louise,   Lowell, 
snowy,  sinewy,  copious,  moiety,  commodious. 
WA      TICK. 

10.  In  regard  to  the  tick  for  w  immediately  following  a  stem- 
consonant,  as  in  [y  twice,  y^  dwell,  I  _  quote,  etc.,  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful device,  and  finds  much  favor  among  Pitman  fonografers  generally, 
in  its  use  on  all  stems,  and  among  some  other  writers,  in  its  use  on 
curved  stems  in  such  words  as, 


Fuego  (Fwaygo),          iliwack,  Schwab,          Schwartz. 

Write  the  following  words  with  the  7.>-tick : —  Dwelt,  Twixt, 
twitch,  twilled,  twilight,  quitclaim,  quickly,  quibble,  quasi,  quashed, 
quake,  quadruple,  quadrille,  quotation,  acquatic,  equip. 

REMARKS. 

The  fact  that  w  has  several  modes  of  representation,  the  stem, 
the  semi-circles,  the  hook  and  the  tick,  and  y  being  represented  by 
the  stem  and  semi-circles  causes  confusion  at  times  as  to  which  form 
should  be  used  in  given  words  ;  and  the  confusion  is  increased  by  the 
employment  of  the  different  representations  of  w  and  y  initially, 
medially  and  finally,  and  the  more  so  because  in  some  cases  they  are 
joined  while  in  others  they  are  disjoined.  In  this  system,  however, 
as  already  given  in  the  instructions  for  the  uses  of  w  and  y,  it  can  be 
seen  that  uniformity,  consistency,  simplicity  and  analogy,  have  been 
preserved,  thus  doing  away  with  the  possibility  for  confusion,  by  the 
w  or  y  being  employed  on  derivativs  exactly  as  it  is  used  on  the 
primitivs.  To  illustrate : 


wife,          wisdom,     wisely,       wiser,      wisest,     unwise,      ununsely  ; 


r  .............  6~  .........  <r  ........  C  .........  r 

use,          uses,        used,     useful,     using,     disuse,    misuse,    user; 
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weight,  weightier,  weightiest,  under-weight,  over-weight,  over-weighted; 
yellow,         yellower,          yellowest,          yellowish,          yellowness; 

whim,  whims,          whimper,  whimpered,         whimsically; 

<; /          cL/  (J_^  cL*  — 

twine,    twined,    twining,     entwined;     wind,     winder,    winding; 

(T          <r 

wild,  wildest,  wildly,  wilder,  wilderness; 

</*  (/>  </*~\  cX°*  ^_-</» 

warn,  warned,  warner,  warning,  unwarned. 

Not  only  do  derivativs  follow  the  form  of  their  primitivs,  but 
the  principle  employed  in  any  given  combination  is  always  used  in 
that  combination  wherever  the  elements  of  w  or  y  may  be  heard, 
thus:  _^ 

f 
wind",  unwind,    twine,  dwindle,    queenly,    Irwin,    winter,  between, 

The  application  of  the  principles  for  representing  w  and  y 
being  fixed,  uniformity  is  established,  and  a  stenographer  is  never 
in  doubt,  when  once  hearing  a  word  with  the  w  or  y  element  in  it, 
as  to  which  principle  should  be  used  in  writing  it. 

In  all  other  text-books  such  a  latitude  is  allowed  for  the  original- 
ity of  the  writer  that  no  uniformity  whatever  has  been  attained  be- 
tween even  writers  of  one  system,  and,  consequently,  very  awkward, 
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unsuggestiv,  illogical  and  illegible    forms    are    used.       To  illustrate 
from  the  Benn  Pitman  Dictionary  : 

f     >1      ^      r     A      -"V.    X,   ^ 


r 

yes,    yesterday,     yield,     yelled,     weave,     unweave,     wing,     swing, 

1 

weight,    overweight,    weighted,  whet,    wheat,    wade,   weed,   Swede, 

P\  o.  /  1  (d 

J £^\  V~s 6  I y_  , 

swab,     sweep,     swam,     swamp,  swallowed,  swilled,     warm,     worm. 

No  other  principle  causes  so  much  trouble  in  its  application  (by 
students  of  other  systems),  and  yet  as  may  be  seen  by  studying  this 
chapter  and  what  is  said  in  Part  I.,  Lessons  IX.  X.  and  XIX.,  that 
none  could  be  more  simple  when  the  student  learns  the  fact  here 
taught  for  the  first  time,  that  derivativ  words  are  written  in  per- 
fect analogy  with  their  primitivs. 

As  the  w-hook  cannot  be  written  on  /  following  a  /  or  d,  words 
of  that  class  should  be  written  thus,  v  dwell,  V  twill,  etc. ;  but 
whenever  the  w-hooks  can  be  written,  they  are  to  be  employed  in 
preference  to  any  other  form  of  indicating  w. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


F  AND   V  FINAL. 

I.  It  is  taught  in  all  phonographic  works  to  express  f  and  v  on 
straight  stems  by  a  hook,  but  the  majority  of  writers  make  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  use  the  stem,  instead  of  the  hook,  after  the  right-inclined 
upward  stems  Ra  and  Hah,  in  such  words  as  terminate  with  f  or  v, 
and  their  derivativs,  on  account  of  the  forward,  flowing  movement 
of  the  stem  favoring  speed  and  legibility  more  than  the  hook.  In 
rapid  writing  l\a  with  /-hook  (standing  alone)  tends  to  curve  and 

then  looks  like ?  Sher,  and  the  half-length  like  -'    Shert;  besides, 

with  the  stems  for/and  v  in  forming  most  r-f,  r-v  and  //-/  derivativ 
words,  easier  joinings  can  be  effected  and  the  principle  of  analogy 
better  carried  out. 

2.       ILLUSTRATIV    EXERCISE. 


rough,       rougher,       roughest,       roughed,       roughly,     roughness; 


raft,   i  afters;  rave,   raved,  raver;    preserve,     preserved,     preservation, 


,A^ A A,, Ao> AJ 

huff,          huffed,         huffy,         huffiness,          huffish.          huffishly; 


half-witted,       half-price,       half-made,       half-mast,       half-breed. 

3.      WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Reef,  reefed,  rife,  roof,  roofed,  roofless,  unroofed,  rove,  rive, 
rived,  riven,  serf,  surf,  serfdom,  serve,  served,  servile,  servilely,  ser- 
vility, starve,  starved,  starvation,  swerve,  swerves,  swerved,  un- 
swerving, deserve,  deserved,  undeserving,  observe,  observed,  obser- 
vation, observatory,  unobserved,  unobserving,  subserve,  subserved, 
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subservient,  preserve,  preserved,  preservation,  unpreserved,  reserve, 
reservation,  unreserve,  unreserved,  conserve,  conservation,  conserva- 
tory, hoof,  hoofed,  hoofless,  hoof-bound,  half-binding,  half-blood, 
half-boarder,  half-dozen,  half-faced,  half-done,  half-holiday,  half-breed, 
half-cocked,  half-hearted,  half-learned,  half-mast,  half-way. 

4.  The  //-:•  words  are  better  written  with  the  hook  for  :•,  as  there 
are  no  derivitivs  demanding  the  stem  in  order  to  preserve  analogy 
with  the  primitiv.  Illustration: 


c 

c 

V" 

..\s 

hive, 

hived; 

behavior; 

X 

behoove. 

5.       WRITING  EXERCISE. 

Heave,  heaved,  heaves,  upheaves,  upheavals,  hives,  hehive,  be- 
have, behoof,  behooves,  behooved,  behooval. 

6.  K-f-r,  r-v-r,  h-f-r  and  h-v-r  words,  and  derivativs,  where 
the  primitiv  word  has  two  syllables,  are  better  written  with  the  hook 
for  f  and  v.  This  distinction  between  these  classes  of  primitiv  words 
terminating  with  f  or  v  and  those  in  which  y'or  r>  occurs  medially,  is  an 
advantage  to  legibility,  and  the  mind  of  tlie  writer  is  not  confused  by 
having  one  way  for  the  root  words  to  be  formed  and  another  way  for 
the  derivativs. 

7.       ILLUSTRATIV    EXERCISE. 


revere, 


revered, 


reverence, 


reverences, 


reverenced, 


tverential. 


reverently 


reverse, revertionary, reversion! st ;  reverberate,  reverberatory, reverberation, 


reverted; 


Rover; 


hover; 


lieifer. 
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8.       WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Reverently,  revertible,  revery,  reveries,  rivers,  riverside,  Rover's, 
reverted,  reversions,  reversals,  revert,  reverts,  heaver,  coal-heaver, 
hovering,  hovers,  hovered. 

9.  The  r-f-l,_  r-v-l,  h-f-l  and  h-v-l  words  are  treated  thus:  Re- 
veal, revile  and  derivativs,  are  written  with  the  stem  for  <•  on  account 
of  the  accented  vowel  between  the  v  and  /, — corresponding  with  the 
forms  for  veal  and  vile.  In  all  other  words  the  hook  is  used. 


10.       ILLUSTRATIV   EXERCISE. 


A/? /y. 


/\c 


reveal,         revealed,         revelation;  revile,       reviled,        reviler; 


r 


rivulet;         rival,          rivaled,  rivalry;         reveler, 


revelry. 


II.       WRITING   EXERCISE. 

Reveal,  revelations,  unrevealed,  reviling,  rivulets. 

Rivals,  rivalries,  revels,  reveled,  revelries,  reveling,  revelers, 
unrivaled,  ravel,  raveler,  unraveled,  rifle,  rifled,  unruffled,  raffle, 
raffled,  raffler,  revolts. 

12.  The  syllabic  forms,  Per  and  Pel,  are  used  after  initial  Ra 
in  the  following  class  of  words  ;  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
show  the  /-hook  on  f  following  Ra.  Legibility  does  not  require  it. 


^ 


refer m,     refresh,       re-affirm,       reflect,       refrain,        refrigerator. 

13.      WRITING  EXERCISE. 

Reform,  reformative,  reformation,  reformatory,  re-filled  /  ^-  , 
re-affirm,  refrain,  refraction,  refractive,  refractory,  refrigerant,  refrin- 
gent,  re-furnish,  reflected,  reflective,  reflection,  reflexive,  reflexly,  un- 
reformed,  reflectent,  reflux,  unreflective,  reflorescence,  reflourish,  re- 
flow,  refiuctuation,  refluencc,  rcfluency,  refluent. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF   N. 

1.  As  the  prefix   n   followed  by  a  circle  on  the  r-hook  side  of 
straight   stems  is  expressed  by  a  back  hook,  the  double-;*  prefix  in 
nninstructed  is  expressed  by  a  dotible  back  hook,  thus  :    {       the  first 
hook  being  formed  like  a  small  Ish  in  order  to  give  a  freer  movement 
to  the  pen  than  the  effort  to  make  two  backward  horizontal  move- 
ments could  secure. 

2.  N  terminating  syllables  in  the  middle  of  words  as  well  as  at 
the  end  of  words,  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  hook,  as  in, 

Ao  v   . 


finish,  refine,  phenomenon,       etc., 

but  there  are  four  classes  of  words  in  which  the  stem,   instead  of  the 
hook,   must  be  employed,   namely  : 

(a).     When  followed  by  a  final  vowel  ;  as  in, 


tiny. 

money, 

funny. 

penny, 

stony. 

(b). 

When  preceded 

by  initial  s, 

w  or  y  ;  as 

in, 

p  v> 

C\i_y 

<_P 

fe/  

<y 

sign, 

person, 

wince, 

wend. 

yon. 

(c).  In  primitiv  words  where  the  derivatives  demand  the  stem 
for  the  expression  of  such  terminal  syllables  as  nscs,  nst,  nsity,  etc.  ; 
as  in, 


fence,  fences,   fenced;  lance,  lances,  lanced;     immense,     immensity 

(d).     When  the  halving  principle  is  employed  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  ;/  ;    thus, 


ascertain,       written,       certain,  astound,          astonish. 
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3.      WRITING   EXERCISE. 

Offence,  offences,  affiance,  affianced,  evince,  evinces,  evinced, 
convince,  convinces,  convinced,  silence,  silences,  silenced,  silent,  si- 
lently, romance,  romances,  mince,  minces,  minced,  immensely,  im- 
menseness,  assurance,  assurances,  performance,  performances,  affirm- 
ance, conveyance,  conveyances,  lense,  lenses,  annoyance,  annoy- 
ances, announce,  announces,  announced,  renounce,  renounces,  re- 
nounced, allowance  C  ,  allowances,  allowanced,  alliance,  alliances, 
affluence,  affluent,  fluent. 

Fin-ance  VK_?  ,  fin-ances,  fin-ancial,  con-ven-ience  vx_P  ,  con- 
ven-iences,  in(con)ven-iences,  in(con)ven-ienced. 

4.  In  the  words,  pennon,  companion,  can-on,  etc.,  let  the  first  « 
following  the  initial  stem  be  expressed  by  the  hook  on  account  of  the 
form  x_y  —  Pen-  Un  being  easier  to  execute  and  retain  legibility  in 
rapid  writing  than  \ — ?  =  Pe-Nun,  with  no  angle  between  Pe  and  Un 
stems;  and  in  the  case  of  canon,  on  account  of  the  derivativ  words 
canonical,  canonization,  etc.,  requiring  the  stem  for  the  second  n. 

5.      WRITING   EXERCISE. 

(a).     Words  in  which  medial  «  is  expressed  by  the  stem  : — 

Panama,  pancreas,  panoply,  panther,  beneath,  benison,  banister, 
ceremoniously,  attenuated,  dynamite,  dynamics,  range,  kindle, 
candle,  Canada,  fanatic,  phonetic,  finch,  avenge,  shanty,  lenity,  Lon- 
don, linch,  lunch,  lounge,  wrench,  ranch,  range,  manceuver,  Hindoo, 
hunch,  haunch,  hinge,  Hinsdale,  craunch,  cringe,  grange,  grandly, 
flinch,  munch,  manage,  monopoly,  month,  Minnesota,  menial,  manu 
al,  manifold,  monastery,  monastic,  municipal,  mensuration,  monetary, 
demonetize. 

(b).     Words  in  which  medial  n  is  expressed  by  the  hook: — 

Panic,  pancake,  pinafore,  panzy,  panacea,  punish,  pond-er,  pand- 
er, penury,  pinion,  pennon,  companion,  compendium,  pend-ulum, 
pandemonium,  pantagraph,  pantaloons,  pantheist,  pantheistic,  pan- 
theon,  pantography,  pantomime,  pant-ry,  band-ana,  bandit,  banditti, 
ban-dy,  band-age,  bandy-legged,  banian,  banish,  Bannock,  bantam, 
banana,  benedict,  benediction,  benefaction,  benefactor,  beneficent. 
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benign,  benignant,  ten-pins,  tenet,  tonnage,  tonic,  tansy,  tannin,  tant- 
amount, tenon,  tenant,  tent-ative,  tenth,  attentive,  Danby,  Edinboro, 
dainty,    dentist,    dungeon,    identify,   Danish,  dental,  canopy,  candy, 
coinage,  canary,  gun-boat,  planet,  plenty,  Planchet,  plunge,  plaintiff, 
plaintive,  replenish,  resplendent,  sponge,  Spanish,  splendid,  stainer, 
stainless,    staunch,    stingy,    stanza,    suddenly,    suddenness,    blanch, 
secondary,    minute,  minute,    minuteness,    minutely.   Monday,   man- 
date,   mendacious,  mendacity,   mendicant,    mental,   manumit,    man- 
umitted, manumitter,  meaner,  miner,  minion,  mignonette,  dominion, 
dominican,  nunnery,  nonentity,  synonym,  spontaneous,  spontaniety, 
seminary,  keener,  economy,    cunning,   cannonade,  cannoneer,  gun- 
ner,  gainsay,   chicanery,   rainbow,  runaway,   reindeer,  finer,   finery, 
finely,  finish,  finished,  furnish,  vanish,  varnish,  veneer,  vainer,  vain- 
est, athenaeum,  thinner,  Athenian,  Lenox,  linear,  lonely,  arrange    y5 
arranged,  arrangement,  mantilla,  monomania,  moon-beam,  phenom- 
ena,  benignly,   piquancy,   potency,    demeanor,   occupancy,    organic. 
millennium,   envenom,   maligner,  French,    fringe,    frenzy,    granary, 
plainer,   plenary,  cleaner,    penurious,   openness,  penance,  evenness, 
fineness,  thinness,  Skinner,  Hancock,   Titanic,  tonic,  tannery,  seden- 
tary, satanic,  sardonic,  pulmonary,  preliminary,   pedantry,    pedantic, 
parliamentary,  pantry,    luminary,    Lippincott,    linen,    denounce,    de- 
nounces, denounced,  pronounce,  pronounces,  pronounced,  subterran- 
ean,   prominent,    prominence,    pre-eminent,  predominant,    poignant, 
poignancy,   permanent,    permanency,    permanently,    Mediterranean, 
lieutenant,  impertinent,  eminent,  imminent,  eminence. 

(f).     Words  in  which  medial  n  is  expressed    by  the  hook  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  j-circle  written  within  the  «-hook: 


Penstock,        compensate,  sponsor,  ransom,  landscape. 

Painstaking,  compensated,  propensity.  Princeton,  Spencer,  dis- 
penser, prancer,  boneset,  bouncer,  cleanser,  gainsaid,  ransack,  ran- 
sacked, ransomed,  unransomed,  handsome,  handsomer,  handsomest, 
handsomely,  lonesome,  organism,  bean-stalk,  corn-stalk,  Greensboro, 
glancer,  transit,  joint-stock,  Johnstown,  density,  pertinacity,  kins- 
man, gunsmith. 
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6.     The  final  «-hook  following  a  curve-stem  and  circle  or   ens- 
circle,  as  in, 


medicine,  medicinal,  mercenary,  eleemosynary,  Wisconsin,  Johnson,  etc. 
is  used  by  some  reporters  to  express  than  in  the  phrases  :  (  less  -  than, 
\^>..  faster  -than. 

7.       WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Thompson,  Saracen  OT,  Saracenic,  Robinson,  Richardson,  moisten, 
mercenary,  medicine,  medicinal,  mason,  masonry,  masonic,  Madison, 
Johnson,  Johnsonville  J(  ,  Jefferson  (r^  ,  imprison  X"~Y>  ,  freemason, 
freemasonry,  Emerson,  frozen,  arsenic,  Williamson,  arisen,  arson. 

8.     yV-hook  may  also  be  employed  to  express  ng  when  following 
the  left  inclines  Pe  and  Be,  and  followed  by  Ka  and  Ga,  as  in: 


\_  ................ 

spunk,  plank,  blank,  bungle,  bank. 

Q.      WRITING  EXERCISE. 

Bank,  bank-note,  bankrupt,  bank-stock,  banquet,  blank,  blanket, 
blankly,  bungle,  bangle,  spangle,  blink,  pink. 

REMARKS. 

The  Sen  hook,  it  will  be  observed,  is  as  much  unlike  a  half-length 
/  as  any  two  stems  are  unlike  each  other.     To  illustrate:  __  ..........  moisten, 

'^^.misled.  The  Sen  is  a  real  back-//<w/(',  while  the  half-length  /  goes 
i:i  a  different  direction,  and  terminates  differently  from  the  hook. 
The  careless  student  will  make  the  Sen  hook  look  like  a  half-length  m 
or  /  after  m,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  as  it  is  both  shorter  and 
more  curved  than  those  letters  ;  it  is  really  a  semi-circle  the  same  as 
brief  w  or  y.  Examine  the  engravings  closely,  and  study  the  differ- 
ence, by  comparison,  between  the  Sen  hook  and  half-lengths. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

T  AND  D. 

i.     The  stems  for  both  t  and  d  should   be   written    in    the    fol- 
lowing words : 


timidity,  acidity,  assiduity,  validity,  cupidity, 

nu-di-ty,  ab-sur-di-ty,  in-sipi-di-ty,  humidity,  stupidity,  solidity,  en- 
tity, nonentity,  sanctity. 

•2.     In  the  words  of  this  paragraf  the  d  is  expressed  by  the  halv- 
ing principle  and  the  t  by  the  stem  : 


•\  *   \ 


\ 


avidity,         asafttida,          rigidity,         torpidity,          putridity. 

3.  It  is  taught  that  if  t  or  d  be  the  last  consonant  in  a  word 
and  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  halving  principle  can  not  be  used,  but 
that  the  stem  for  t  or  d  is  required.  This  rule  is  necessary  to  legi- 
bility ;  but  there  are  a  few  words  ending  with  a  vowel,  such  as,  lia- 
bility, instability,  etc.,  which  the  reporter  abbreviates  terminally,  to 
advantage  .in  respect  to  speed,  without  impairing  legibility,  and  the 
student  can  adopt  them  at  this  point  in  his  studies,  or  retain  the  full 
forms  for  the  words  until  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
abbreviation,  and  with  the  reading  of  fonografik  notes.  The  most 
frequently-occurring  of  these  words  terminate  in  bility,  others  in  tility, 
ferity,  delity,  gality  and  garity.  These  terminations  are  expressed  by 
half-length  stems  hooked  for  the  /  or  ;-,  such  as,  ^  Belt  (half-length 
Be  with  /-hook)  for  bility,  P  Telt  for  tility,  1  Tert  for  ferity, 
T  Delt  for  delity,  t_  Gelt  for  gality,  and  c—  Cert  for  garity.  Where 
the  hooks  cannot  be  joined,  the  full  unabbreviated  stem  form  is  used, 
or  a  detached  stem  employed  for  the  whole  termination,  which  is  ex- 
plained elsewhere  under  "TERMINATIONS, — BILITY,  TILITY,  &c. " 
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4.     ILLUSTRATIV   EXERCISE. 


................ 

capability,       stability,     nobility,       inability,       affability,     fallibility, 


^  ^^\ 

\  .....      ;N  ..... 

credibility,     tractabilitv,  availability,  amenability,     durability, 

\  q          fli          ^ 

c~\  '"  * 

curability,        posssbility,  legibility,  illegibility  fidelity, 


frugality,  vulgarity,  dexterity,  posterity. 

5.      WRITING   EXERCISE. 

Reliability,  unreliability,  instability,  infallibility,  incredulity,  ex- 
citability, alienability  C_^ .  malleability,  inviolability,  contractability, 
plausibility,  disability,  legality,  prodigality,  prosperity. 

6.  RULE. —  A    whole-length   and  a  half-length  are  never  jjined 
where  there  can  be  no  distinct  angle  at  the  point  of  junction. 

7,  The  application  of  this  rule  necessitates  the  use  of  the  stems 
Te  and  De  in  the  following  class  of  words  : 

not  n         not     0 

{-j U 

Britain,  mutton,  truant, 

(  .-—.       nr  t 


I     not     I  '        '    not 

divide,  liked,  mapped, 


V_         not    >._  \  not 

vacate,  popped,  kicked. 
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8.       WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Beaten,  batten,  mitten,  smitten,  madden,  motette,  devote,  devout, 
devoutly,  devoutness,  David,  devoid,  dividend,  outfit,  leaked,  locked, 
slacked,  lacked,  slaked,  effect,  affect,  evoked,  evacuate,  faggot,  fagged, 
moped,  peeped,  bobbed,  imbibed,  bribed,  caked,  cooked,  clicked, 
creaked,  crooked,  cracked,  cloaked,  clogged,  gagged,  flecked,  flocked, 
flogged,  flagged,  thicket,  thwacked,  animate,  animated,  detain,  Day- 
ton, stratified,  typhoid. 

9.     Half-lengths  are  disjoined  in  the  following  class  of  words  : 

fv  '  |  ^^ 

/"^5\ 
brightness,     incompleteness,       adroitness,       intermediate,        impend. 

10.       WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Completeness,  incompleteness,  repleteness,  contriteness,  badness, 
broadness,  boldness,  embolden,  emboldens,  emboldened,  insipidness, 
aptness,  expertness,  abruptness,  impending,  impugned,  timidness, 
steadfast,  remoteness,  remittance,  rapidness,  post-mortem,  pathetic, 
parentage,  oldish,  olden,  lymphatic,  instrumental,  friendless. 

II.  Words  in  which  k  or  g  are  written  with  an  r-hook,  and  an 
nt  or  nd  sound  following,  are  more  legibly  and  more  rapidly  formed 
with  the  «  halved  than  by  halving  the  k  or  g  with  the  «-hook  ;  and  the 
same  consonants  followed  by  the  difthongal  nt  or  «./  sound  and  an  / 
should  be  written,  to  insure  legibility  and  speed,  thus  : 


cross-drained,      groaned,      gtoined,      grunt,       current,       scanJal. 

12.  Where  no  angle  occurs  at  the  point  of  junction  between  a 
preceding  consonant  and  a  k  or  g  with  an  nt  or  nd  following,  forms 
like  the  above  must  be  used  thus, 


vacant,  thickened,  fag-fmi. 

13.      WRITING  EXERCISE. 
Emigrant,    ground,    grant,    fragrant,   flagrant,  foreground,  cha- 


migranl 

Jr~. 


grined  J7        ,  candle,  scoundrel,  account-current. 
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14.     In  the  following  class  of  words,  the  «-hook  and    1  e  or  De 
stems  are  used  ;  thus, 

.........  >  .......................  >  ...................  /  ......................  ^?  ........................  >  ......... 


buoyant,       obstinate,  denote,  intermittent,  pea-nut. 

15.       WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Bryant,  intonate,  predestinate,  inordinate,  denote,  denude,  bay- 
onet, benighted,  bastinado,  trident,  cabinet,  donate,  martinet,  planet, 
originate,  opinionated,  nominate,  abandoned,  satinet,  detonate, 
Bennett,  bonnet. 

ED  TICK. 

16.  Besides  its  regular  use,  the  tick  for  ed  is  also  employed,  by 
license,  as  it  were,  to  express  d  without  the  vowel  /,  where  the  halving 
principle  would  not  apply,  and  when  the  De  stem  would  be  too  slow, 
run  too  far  below  the  line,  or  make  an  inconvenient  joining,  thereby 
obscuring  legibility  in  writing.  Its  use  also  preserves  the  analogy  of 
derivativs  with  their  primitivs.  Illustration  : 

I  ^          G-       £=£ 

......  f 

deadened,         cautioned,       bolstered,         stationed,  muttered. 

17.       WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Mentioned,  clustered,  lettered,  flattered,  lumbered,  detained, 
deadened,  quickened,  motioned,  commissioned,  conditioned,  petition- 
ed, apportioned,  proportioned,  disproportioned,  sanctioned,  impassion- 
ed, imprisoned,  occasioned,  plastered,  blistered,  blustered,  flustered, 
mattered,  smothered,  unlettered,  fathered,  burthened,  withered,  weath- 
ered, tempered,  tampered,  watered,  timbered,  pampered,  simpered, 
limbered,  slumbered,  shouldered,  shivered,  periled,  moistened,  lower- 
ed, straightened,  added,  aided,  hindered,  rendered,  wandered,  tendered, 
entered,  centered,  sauntered,  wintered,  wondered,  anchored,  angered, 
fingered,  tinkered,  lingered,  sundered,  tightened. 

1  8.  In  the  curved-stem  words  —  named,  numbed,  etc,  —  the  light 
full-length  Un  can  be  joined  to  the  shaded  half-length  Enid,  thus  : 
S-~^-**  named,  v—x-v  numbed,  ^^"^  benumbed  ;  or,  if  the  writer  pre- 
fer, he  can  express  the  d  in  these  words  by  the  Ed  tick,  •s^^^s-  named. 
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REMARKS. 

The  following  classes  of  words  are  frequently  written  erroneously, 
principally  because  syllabication  comes  in  conflict  with  legibility.  The 
latter  should  take  precedence,  always  ;  to  illustrate,  — 

(i).  A  half-'.ength  «  cannot  be  legibly  joined  to  a  preceding/,  b,  t 
or  d,  hence  write 


\ 

.i 


not 


. 

punnet,  bonnet,  tenet,  donate. 

(  ').     When  /,  l>,  t  or  d,  are  halved  immediately  preceding  «,  write 
\not  \_9  \not  \_p  not  I  not  \^, 

"  <J  .....          3          ;  J  •  J 

pittance,  buttons,  tightens,  deaden. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  writing  to  transpose  n  when  final  on  a 
halved  stem  for  the  t  or  rt^hat  follows  it  ;  thus,  .._...  instead  .of  /"  ~-^ior 
written,  .  A.  instead  of  .  J_  for  beaten,  J  instead  of  ...  I  .-  for  Day- 
ton. There  seems  to  be  a  general  forgetfulness  that  the  J«-hook  on 
a  half-length  is  not  final,  but  always  reads  lefore  the  /  or  d  implied 
by  the  halving. 

The  halving  principle  should  not  be  employed  where  the  forms  of 
derivativ  words  conflict,  thus  ; 




J  ;L  

J  

I 

tight. 

tightens,         tightness,           dead,         deadens. 

dtadncss. 

instead 

of 

1 

l_P              L_9                  |                 Up 

U> 

Ted,  in  this  system,  is  used  only  for  the  syllable  ted,  and  that 
when  full-stem  forms  would  require  a  four-length  perpendicular,  thus; 
institu-ted  .Jlf.  instead  of  ^~P  ,  substitu-tcd  _V,  instead  of  \p 


In  all  other  systems  ted 


is  used  to  destroy  syllabication,     thus' 

S-i  1,  "S       I 


freigh-te.t,       weigh-ted,     fi-ited,         trea-ted,       invi-ted; 
instead  of  preserving  syllabication,  thus: 


......    ............  ...... 

freight-cd,       weight-ed,     Jitt-cd,  treat-ed,  tnvit-ed. 

The  Ed  tick  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  improvement  of  the 
system,  for  it  preserves  the  multifarious  forms  of  primitiv  words  'thru 
their  derivativs,  thus  securing  greater  brevity  and  greater  legibility. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


L     AND    R    HOOKS. 

1.  Although  Part  I.  of  the  Text-Book   gives   directions  for   the 
uses  of  /and  r  hooks,  there  are  certain  words  as  to  which  the  student 
might  have   doubt  whether  a  hook  or  stem  should  be  employed,  and 
such   words    will  be  classified  here.      Generally  speaking  an  /  or  r 
hook  is  employed  when  forming  a  combination  difthongal  in  charac- 
ter.    Occasionally,   however,  they  are  used  when  an  accented  vowel 
occurs  between  the  /  or  r  and  the  consonant  stem  to  which  they  are 
joined,  but  only  in  such  words  as  would  make  lengthy  or  inconvenient 
outlines. 

2.  The  derivativs  of  such  words  as 


L 


pick. 

tack. 

k 

dab,          thick,          -vague,         snug. 

suck, 

\  — 

1 

kx:  —            Ve  —            ^_?~~ 

o  — 

1  

picker, 
\ 

tacker, 

dabber,     thicker,       vaguer,      snugger. 

sucker, 

\_ 

.  \ 

^  ^    ^ 

<o  

pickle,       tackle,        dabble,     thickly,      vaguely,      snugly,         suckle, 
are  better  written  as  here  illustrated  than  to  follow  the  more  suggestiv 
plan  of  attaching  the  consonant  stems  to  the  primitiv  form  that  would 
make  the  derivativ,  thus  : 


-!_• 


pick,     picker,     pickle;       tack,   tacker,  tackle;     dab,     dabber,      dabble. 
3.     Where  the  form  of  the  primitiv  would  be  so  changed  as  to 
not  retain  the  same  consonant  expression  in  the  derivativ,  then  it  is 
better  not  to  employ  hooks,  thus  : 


.....  L  ............  I/ 

direct,       director,       instigate,        instigator. 


great,       greater, 
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4.  The  following  classes  of  words  will  illustrate  the  uses  of  /  and 
r  hooks,  so  that  no  doubt  need  exist  in  the  student's  mind  as  to  what 
forms  should  be  given  to  words  that  might  be  written  in  one  or  more 
forms. 

(a)     Use  Shel  (Ish  with  the  /-hook)  in  the  lollowing  words  : 

°)   1 

Threshold  .<i/  \  ,  superficial,  snappishly,  official,  impartial,  mar- 
tial, marshal!,  judicial,  initial,  rashly,  sacrificial,  Herschel,  Seneschal, 
financial-ly,  snobbishly,  social,  special,  beneficial-ly,  stylishly,  thiev- 
ishly, tortoise-shell,  artificial-ly,  bushel,  foolishly,  harshly,  partial, 
provincial,  sensual,  shilly-shally,  freshly,  fleshly,  palatial,  penitential, 
rakishly. 

Also  write  Zhel  words  in  the  same  way  (and  it  will  be  found  un- 
necessary in  practice  to  shade  the  stem),  thus : 

Visual ,  ambrosial,  casual-!y. 

(l>)  While  Ish  is  never  permitted  to  stand  alone  with  the  /-hook 
(because  it  then  becomes  Shen  in  writing  such  words  as  shine,  ocean, 
etc.),  it  is  frequently  used  initially,  thus : 

Shelf  c,A>^  ,  shelved,  shell-fish,  shellac,  Sheldon,  shallop,  shell- 
bark,  shield  ;  and  it  may  be  used  on  lengthened  stems  in  such  words 
as  shelter,  shoulder,  etc. 

(c)     JV  with  the  /-hook  is  written  in  this  class  of  words  : 
Venal   ^L^  ,  venial,  vernal,  tunnel,  channel,  terminology,  signal, 
technological,    phrenological,    phrenology,  penal,   paternal,  internal, 
fraternal,    external,    nominal,    criminal,   matrimonial,  maternal,  lati- 
tudinal, journal,  internal,  infernal,   impanel,  genial,  fmal-ly,  Faneuil, 
Daniel,   canal,    analysis,    analagous,    analogy,    sentinel,    ceremonial, 
nolle-prosequi,  Nelson,  nullify,  nullified,  nullifier,  nullity. 
NOTE. —  Net  is  never  halved. 

(</)     Rcl. should  be  used  in  the  following  class  of  words  : 
Relish'/'       ,  relished,  reluctant,  reliant,  relent,  relieve,  relevant, 
relinquish,  relative,   relate,   realm,    reality,  realism,  railway,  railroad, 
puerile,  plural,  pictorial,  peril,  reportorial,  admiral,  co-relative,  co-rel- 
ation, neuralgia. 

NOTE. —  Rcl  is  never  halved. 
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(e)     Hel  should  be  used  in  this  class  of  words  : 


Leasehold.'        ,    leaseholder^  ...........  .upholster,  stockholder,  in- 

hale, inhaled,  inhalation,  inhaler,  householder,  household,  hold, 
holden,  holder,  helped,  heal,  healed,  hallucination,  halcyon,  free- 
hold, freeholder,  exhilaration,  exhale,  exhaled,  behold,  beholder,  be- 
holden, beheld,  anihilator,  anihilation,  alcohol,  halibut. 

(  f)  Syllables  ending  in  ture  or  dure,  as  in  nature  and  ver- 
dure, pronounced  by  Webster  natyur,  verdyur,  are  better  written  as 
though  pronounced  chure  and  jure  in  phonography,  chiefly  because 
the  ter  and  der  signs  are  now  overloaded  with  values,  while  the 
chure  and  jure  signs  have  scarce  any  use.  By  appropriating  them 
to  the  expression  of  sounds  that  are  more  often  spoken  as  though 
spelt  with  ch  or  j  the  system  is  made  more  legible  without  any  loss 
whatever,  therefore  write  the  following  words  with  cher  or  jer  : 

ff-\ 
Scripture  ........./.,   verdure  c*\...  ,    treachery,      tincture,     texture, 

temperature,  suture,  structure,  'stricture,  soldier,  rupture,  puncture, 
picture,  pasture,  moisture,  miniature,  literature,  lecture,  juncture, 
judicature,  intermixture,  gesture,  future,  vesture,  fracture,  fixture, 
feature,  culture,  conjecture,  capture. 

(g)  Use  n  with  the  r-hook  where  it  forms  the  syllable  tier, 
thus  : 

Tenori^_x  ,  Sumner,  narrative,  monarch,  latitudinarian,  junior, 
itinerate,  itinerant,  ignore,  ignored,  ignorance,  ignorant,  generous, 
generosity,  generate,  dishonor,  schooner,  pioneer,  north,  narcotic, 
Norman,  normal,  nervous,  anarchy. 

Enormous  ^-^b  ,  enormity,  enormously,  abnormal,  corner,  cor- 
nerstone, coroner,  degenerate,  domineer,  domineered,  mutineer, 
octogenarian,  onerous,  panorama,  panoramic,  penurious. 

(//)     Use  Ler  in  the  following  class  : 

ValorVy^  ,  similar,  secular,  scholar,  lard,  intolerant,  intolerance, 
intolerable,  dissimilar,  chandler,  chandelier,  larch,  sheller,  Shaler, 
Schuyler,  alert,  alertness,  hilarity. 

The  downward  Ler  in  the  following  words  : 
Larceny  \i_^  ,  lyric,  lyrical,  alarm,  lurking,  larkspur. 
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Prefix  the  j-circle  on  ler  by  a  movement  upward,  like  a  half- 
length  /,  and  then  downward,  like  sh  half-length,  that  is,  make  an 
ellipse  for  s,  thus  : 

Sailor  (!)    ,  cellar,  solar,  sealer,  soiler. 

(/)     Use  Fer  in  this  class  of  words  : 

Lucifer  (\  ,  sulphur,  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  atmosphere,  Al- 
fred, Africa,  Ephraim,  deform,  defray,  defraud. 

(_/)     Her  in  this  class  of  words  : 

Adhere  r*",  adhered,  adherence,  harbor,  harbored,  hard,  harden, 
hardened,  hereabouts,  herald,  hereditary,  inhere. 

(/£)     Write  the  following  words  with  Mcr  : 

Enumerate  VO^  ,  innumerable,  armor,  commercial,  ephemeral, 
marvel,  marvelous,  mesmerism,  Mormon,  morphine,  numeral-ly, 
numeration,  numerator,  numerical-ly,  numerous,  rumor,  Palmer, 
oleomargarine. 

(/)     Write  Mel  in  the  following  words  : 

Malevolence  .£~\  /a  »  malevolent,  malefaction,  malefactor,  mal- 
feasance, malformation,  malignant,  malignity,  maltreatment,  pell-mell. 

NOTE.  —  Mel  is  never  halved  ;  hence,  such  words  as  multiplied 
must  be  written  thus  : 


(111)  Words  in  which  /  cannot  be  conveniently  or  legibly  in- 
dicated will  not  suffer  from  illegibility  if  the  /  is  omitted,  as  in  the 
following  class  of  words  : 


revolve,  refulgent,  inflict,  itnfilial,  involve, 

revolver,   refulgence,  reflect,  reflected,  reflection,    reflector,  unfalter- 
ing, inflammable,  inflammation,  inflamed,  inflation,  inflict,   influx. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  class  of  words  in   which  /  must  be 
omitted  is  where  an  n  or  ;-  precedes  an  /or  v  with  the  /-hook. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


MP  AND  MB. 

I.     Alp  expressed  by  the  shaded  Rin  and  called  Emp,   should  be 
used  only  at  the  end  of  syllables  and  words,  as  in 


lump,  lamp-lighter,  pomp,  pomposity,         hempen, 

scamp,  scrimp,  stamp,  stampede,  and    not   at  the  beginning  of  such 
words  as  impulse,  simple,  etc.  ,  where  it  would  destroy  syllabication. 

2.  The  correct  syllabic  division  of  words  should  never  be  inter- 
fered with   in  phonographic  writing  unless  a  very  great  advantage  in 
speed,  or  a  much  better  outline,  is  to  be  gained  thereby,  as  in 

'  £*  "  ......  A,  ......          ......  A  ............. 

campaign,  lampoon,  champion,  champagne. 

3.  Words  in  which  mp  are  expressed  by  their  stems  : 

Impose  \j  ,  imposed,  impel,  impeled,  impassable,  impecunious, 
impeach,  imposition,  impossible,  imposed,  impolite,  impoison, 
impolicy,  impoliteness,  impolitic,  imporous,  impost,  imposter, 
impoverish,  impoverishment,  imporosity,  tempest,  tempestuous, 
impulse  \D  ,  impulsion,  impulsive,  impure,  impurely,  impurity, 
imperil  £/ 

4.  Words  in  which  mp  are  expressed  by  Em  intersected  by  Pe,  thus: 

Impinge  /*  ,  impatient,  impatiently,  impatience,  impiety,  im- 
passioned, impious,  impassionate,  impiously,  impetuosity,  impetuous, 
impetuousness,  impetus,  impotent,  impotence,  impotency,  impudent, 
impudence,  impudently,  impunity,  empower,  imponderable,  impon- 
derous,  impugn,  impugned,  impute,  imputable,  imputation,  impend, 
impendence,  impendency,  impenetrable,  impenitence,  impenitent, 
stampede,  trumpet,  trumpeted,  campanology,  campestral,  impute, 
strumpet,  impound. 

5.  Shaded  Em  for  mb  is  used  in  the  word  rhomb   and  its   de- 
rivativs,  thus  : 


rhomb,  rhombic,  rhomboid. 
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6.  In  all  other  words  express  mb  by  their  stems,  joined  in  some 
words  and  intersected  in  others. 

7.  Words  in  which  the  stems  for  mb  are  intersected  : 

AN  ............  AN 


ambiguity,    embalm,       embitter,     ambassador,     ambient,     ambit, 
lambent,   ambidexter,    ambit,    ambition,    ambuscade,  ambush,    bam- 
boozled, embezzled,   embezzle,  embezzlement,   embassy,    impenetra- 
ble,  lumbago,   impediment,   impede,   plumbago,  gamboge,  embower, 
embowered. 

8.  Words  in  which  mb   are  expressed  by  their  stems  (m  and  b 
joined)  : 

NOTE.  —  In  such  words  as  the  writer  prefers,  the  m  and  b  may  be 
intersected  instead  of  joined. 

Bombazine,  bombast,  bombasette,  embank,  embalmed,  embank- 
ment, embody,  embodied,  embodiment,  embattle,  emboss,  embossed, 
embossment,  imbecile,  imbecility,  imbed,  embed;  embedded,  imbibe, 
imbibed,  imbibition,  imbue,  humbug. 

9.  Words  in  which  m  is  expressed  by  the  stem,  and  the  bl  or  br 
following  by  Bel  and  Ber: 

Amble,  ambler,  bumble-bee,  embellish,  embellishment,  embolden, 
emblazon,  ambulance,  ambulent,  perambulate,  perambulated,  peram- 
bulation, emblem,  ambrosia,  ambrotype,  bombard,  bombardment, 
cambric,  embargo,  embark,  embarkation,  embrace,  Alhambra  £T 

10.  Words  in  which/  is  omitted  without  impairing  legibility: 
exemption       6O  ,     pre-emption    ..^5.,    consumption,    redemption, 
temptation,   Sampson,    Thompson,    gumption,    assumption. 

1  1  .  Words  in  which  Em  is  both  shaded  and  lengthened  to  ex- 
press mpr  or  mbr  : 

Temporary,  contemporary,  extemporaneous,  temperament,  em- 
pirical, empiricism,  emporium,  empire,  imperial,  whimper,  whim- 
pered, ambergris,  cumbers,  cumberous,  cumbersome,  cucumbers, 
Pember,  umber,  amber,  Pemberton,  clamber,  clambered,  temper, 
temperate,  temperance,  temperature,  temporary,  timber,  September, 
sumptuous,  scamper,  prompter,  protempore,  pre-emptor,  lumber, 
peremptory,  peremptorily. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    LENGTHENING    PRINCIPLE. 

i.     Words  in  which  /;•,  dr,  thr,  kr,  gr  and  r  are  expressed  by  the 
lengthening  principle. 


colander,     calender,     altercate,     altimeter,    astrolabe,  shelter, shoulder, 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

7>  added  : — flutter,  laughter,  lifter,  sifter,  softer,  swifter,  light- 
er, litter,  salter,  psalter,  subaltern,  lateral,  laterally,  collateral,  collater- 
ally, literati,  literalist,  literalism,  alter,  altered,  alterable,  unalterable, 
unalterably,  alternate,  alternately,  alternation,  legislator,  diameter, 
diametrically,  misinterpret,  misinterpreted,  misinterpretation,  un- 
sheltered, areometer,  electrometer,  anemometer,  thermometer,  bar- 
ometer, concentrate,  concentrated,  concentration,  concentrativeness, 
Walter,  Slater,  grantor,  preventer,  alleviator,  elevator,  astrology, 
astrologist,  estrange,  encounter,  covenanter,  counter,  interrogate, 
interlocutory,  eastern,  coulter,  violator,  enumerator,  fighter,  fatter, 
fetter,  filter,  falter,  fritter,  fretter,  theater,  theatrical,  shutter,  shatter, 
motor,  sumpter,  smatter,  slighter,  slaughter,  senator,  senatorial, 
saunter,  rostrum,  revelator,  renovator,  rafter,  promoter,  progenitor, 
politer,  nostrum,  neuter,  neutral,  motor,  literary,  lighterage, 
letter,  later. 

Dr  added  :  —  murder,  coriander,  calendar,  Philander,  shudder, 
milder,  wilder,  wilderness,  Alexander,  meander,  meandered,  cathedral, 
cylinder,  feeder,  fodder,  nadir,  ladder,  tinder,  slender,  shoulder-blade, 
render,  tender,  hinder. 

Thr  added  :  — misanthropy,  misanthropical,  misanthropist,  an- 
thropology, anthropologist,  lethargy,  feather,  leather,  philanthropy, 
mother,  northern,  northerner,  northernmost,  smoother. 

Kr  added  :  —  cantankerous,  hanker,  hunker,  ranker,  tunker, 
tinker,  drinker,  winker,  inker,  sinker,  canker. 
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Gr  added  :  —  hunger,  Hungarian,  hungriest,  hungrily,  linger, 
lingerer,  monger,  mongrel,  stronger,  younger,  finger. 

R  added:  —  bumper,  Chamberlain,  dismember,  ember,  amber, 
ill-temper,  limber,  simper,  slumber,  somber,  somberly,  somberness, 
tamper,  temperate,  timber,  vampire. 

Hah  lengthened:  —  heater,  hatter,  hotter,  hater,  hither. 

Ra  lengthened  :  —  ritter,  ratter,  Rutter,  importer,  arbitrator, 
exporter,  porter. 

2.     Words    in    which   tr,    Jr  and   thr  are  expressed   by    r-hook 
signs. 


illiterate,  elder,  Luther,  lather. 

Alliterate,  alliterative,  alliteration,  illiterate,  alliteration,  illiter- 
acy, gather,  gathered,  alder,  rudder. 

REMARKS. 

To  lengthen  curves  terminating  in  nd  and  nt  would  cause  con- 
flict: hence,  words  ending  in  heavy  half-length  n  should  have  their 
derivativs  formed  without  lengthening,  thus  : 


grander,  grantor,  profounder,  preventor. 

Do  not   lengthen  Ha  nor  Ra  for  the  syllable  der,  but  write  them 
thus  :    ^_i_  header^     ~  .....  -'...  rider. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


ER  AND  RA. 

THE     USES     OF     ER. 

i.  By  using  the  downward  (curve  sign)  r  in  words  where  the 
letter  r  terminates  a  syllable  forming  the  er,  dr,  ahr,  awr,  or,  dor, 
ir,  er,  dr,  or,  iir,  dor,  ir,  oir,  our,  cur  sound,  the  outlines  of  words 
suggest  almost  to  a  certainty  the  word  intended  to  be  expressed.  Ap- 
plying this  rule,  then,  to  the  curve  sign  for  r,  the  following  words  will 
illustrate  the  principle  : 


ear,          lav-er,       b-ar, 

•"V-       r\- 

B-anr,         t  ore,      p-oor,           irr-esolute, 
~~\                 ^~\ 

err-or,  Ar-ab,  or-l>,  ire,  hour,  parley. 

2.  Give  F.r  the  preference  in  words  with  vowels  both  preceding 
and  following  the  r  sound,  thus  : 

........  5  ................  •->  .................  3  .................  3  ...............  -,  ................  Z«  ................  is  ........ 

arise,       arouse,         erase,         arose,         array,         Erie,         arrest, 
which  will  leave    the    Ra    stem    to  be  used  in   syllables  begun  with 
the  ;   sound,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

In  speaking  of  any  syllable  expressed  by  the  Er  sign  it  may  be 
called  the  er  syllable. 

PRACTISE     EXERCISE. 

Caesar,  wiser,  force,  arrange,  stairway,  repair,  around,  arose, 
beginner,  blunder,  harmony,  heir,  nearer,  oppressor,  oral,  ordinary, 
organ,  orient,  owner,  painter,  philosopher,  plainer,  planter,  pleader, 
plunderer,  pointer,  ponder,  poinard,  poor,  poorer,  power,  milliner, 
miner,  Montpelier,  debtor,  lesser,  loser,  rejoinder,  inure,  fair,  far,  four, 
fear,  flourish,  expire,  earned,  engineer,  erred,  earnest,  desert,  desired, 
completer,  irredeemable,  sufferer,  severer,  frontier,  startled,  empower, 
oration,  decipher,  grander,  carpenter,  circuit,  Denver,  oftener, 
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safer,  Saracen,  Saratoga,  sarcasm,  sarcophagus,  sarsaparilla,  satire, 
satirist,  sour-krout,  Savior,  seceder,  seconder,  seedier,  seer,  Seltzer, 
senior,  sere,  source,  sires,  sermon,  settler,  sewer,  signer,  sillier,  pe- 
titioner, oral,  iron,  irrational,  vendor,  vineyard,  urn,  ulcer,  terse, 
terser,  terseness,  tersest,  tart,  tartar,  tartly,  tarred,  lanyard,  tanner, 
sterile,  sterling,  steer,  start,  starter,  startle,  sorcerer,  sorely,  sorer, 
sorest,  sorghum,  sneer,  sneered,  snared,  snarl,  snarled,  sire,  sired, 
sirloin,  lesser,  winner,  ancestor,  auditor. 

THE     USES     OF     RA. 

3.  Ra  (the  straight  s\gn  for  r)  represents  syllables  l>e°inning\v\\h 
the  r  sound,  that  is,  terminating  with  rJ,  r<j,  rah,  raw,  ri>,  r<~><~>,  ;•/",  >;',  ni, 
ro,rii,  ;v?(',  h,  nri,  row  or  I'lie,  wherever  these  syllables  occur  ;  thus  : 


reap,         ray,       hurrah,      raw,     row,        room,       rim,        reck, 


/ — : /... A :_ ...... /  x 

•/  /\  /     ••••  / 

rack,         rock,         rut,       root,          rye,  roil,         row,         rue. 

PRACTISE    EXERCISE. 

Auditory,  artillery,  ancestry,  bankrupt,  boundary,  Henry,  hono- 
rary, hurried,  hurry,  narrow,  necessary,  notary,  notoriety,  Ontario, 
opera,  osculatory,  outrage,  pantry,  Paris,  parliamentary,  pedantry, 
penetrable,  penetrate,  Peoria,  Peru,  perusal,  jury,  phosphorus, 
planetary,  precarious,  military,  ministry,  missionary,  Montreal,  ma- 
chinery, masonry,  meliorate,  mercenary,  lottery,  luminary,  luxury, 
country,  Coventry,  library,  literary,  industry,  initiatory,  injury, 
freemasonry,  disregard,  delirious,  directory,  complimentary,  contrary, 
contemporary,  carpentry,  range,  rank,  rapid,  rash,  ration,  raw,  re- 
claim, recent,  receipt,  reason,  regain,  record,  regime,  remain,  rely, 
remit,  remind,  remove,  render,  renew,  reply,  resemble,  resolute,  re- 
solve, respond,  result,  resume,  rail,  century,  carry,  Carrie,  surrogate. 
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4.     Always  for  r  preceding  the  strokes  Ef,   Ve,  Ith,   The,  Es,  Ze, 
TV,  De,  Cha  and  Ja,  thus  : 


/ 
ry  Vo 

X 

A^. 

X). 

surface, 

stame, 

earth, 

Irving, 

Urso, 

/L 

A 

A   • 

/ 

4 

/    1  - 

/  1  ' 

/I 

Arizona, 

aright. 

arrayed, 

arch. 

urge. 

PRACTISE   EXERCISE. 

Certify,  charge,  petrify,  orphan,  ordain,  arduous,  artificial,  merge, 
orthodox,  ratify,  ratty,  rave,  reach,  reached,  red,  receive,  irritant, 
outrage,  redeem,  referee,  refine,  refund,  refusal,  refute,  fervent, 
march,  region,  register,  reject,  rejoice,  rejoin,  forfeit,  margin,  revenge, 
revenue,  rich,  ridicule,  righteous,  rigid,  deserve,  marsh,  ritual,  sardine, 
seraph,  serrated,  servile,  serve,  comparative,  merit,  service,  aright, 
arrive,  earth,  orifice,  odoriferous,  tariff,  derive,  derived,  ravish,  arti- 
fice, converge,  converged,  convergence,  convergent,  forage,  foraged, 
forge,  frigid,  frigidity,  frigidness.  verge,  verged,  verging,  virgin,  vir- 
ginal, range,  ranged. 

5.  When  r  follows  Ka,   Ga,  Em,  Ith  or    The,    thus  : 

^ .(/ ,</.. 

Cur,  geared,  marred,  Thaycr,  worthier. 

PRACTISE    EXERCISE. 

Cower,  goer,  gored,  myrrh,  mire,  mar,  therapeutic,  pithier,  pleth- 
ora, healthier,  admire,  America,  clothier,  burglar,  hemorrhage,  mourn, 
mourned,  declare,  declared,  co-ordinate,  customer,  kerosene,  great- 
er, gladder,  clairvoyant,  clear,  coerce,  colder,  swarthier,  worthier, 
wealthier,  smoother. 

6.  For  r  following  a  Ra   or   Ha   sign,    thus  : 


rear,  rarer,  inferior,         hurry,         Harry,         Horace. 
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PRACTISE.     EXERCISE. 

Rare,  ratified,  rarely,  rarer,  rear,  rower,  horror,  hearer,  Horace, 
horizontal,  Harry,  demurrer,  career,  warrior,  wearer,  weary ier. 

7.  When  r  is  preceded  by  EJ,    ye,    Pe,    Be,     Te   or  DC,  and 
hooked,  thus  : 

^/  y;      (/»      I ; 

foreign,        sovereign,         spurn,  born,  turn,          adorn. 

PRACTISE    EXERCISE. 

Florence,  apparent,  Sabbatarian,  Saturn,  Severn,  southern,  adorn, 
vegetarian,  utilitarian,  turned,  thorn,  tournament,  taciturn,  sunburn, 
stubborn,  stentorian,  spurn  spurned,  southerner,  saffron. 

8.  When  preceded  by  Ef-s,     Ve-s,    Ith-s,     Un-s,    Em-s,    A'a-s, 
Ga-s,  Ar-s,    Ya-s,   fia-s  and  Hah-s,   thus: 


officer,  Vassar,         Thesaurus,        answer.  miser, 


accuser,  grocer,  resource,  usurp,  hazard. 

PRACTISE     EXERCISE. 

Officer,  professor,  revisor,  artificer,  Vassar,  licenser,  answer,  mi- 
ser, accuser,  gazer,  razor,  reserve,  reservoir,  resurrection,  hazard, 
hazer,  visor,  canvasser,  sincere,  censor,  recogniser,  nicer,  necessary, 
incisor,  pronouncer,  denouncer. 

9.     When  r   is  preceded  by  s,   and  followed  by  ",  thus  : 


certain,  Sereno,  serene,       serenest,         stern,       surround. 

PRACTISE   EXERCISE. 

Stern,    sterner,    sternly,     sternest,    sternness,    siren,     sirenical, 
Syrian,  serene,  serenely,  sereneness,  syringe,  syringed. 
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10.     When  r  is  followed  by  k  with  an  /-hook,   thus  : 


sparkle,         circle,     article,     articulate,     .  historical,         circulation. 

n.     When    two   r'j  come    together,     and    the   halving    principle 
is  employed  on  the  first  one,  thus  : 

-A          ^r  /         ~^ 

y    \  .....  -^x  ...........    -\yf    ............ 

v  K 

retrospect,          retrograde,  retard,  artery,  oratory. 

\2.     When  r  follows  f,   v  or  shon  hooks  on  /•  or  g,  thus  :    • 


Ji __ 

cover,  graver,  govern,  clever,  auctioneer, 

covered,  covert,  clover,  cleverly,  engraver,  scoffer. 

13.  When  r  follows  f  or  r/-hook  on  Pe,  Be,  Te  or  De  where 
the  derivativ  would  require  it,  or  the  outline  would  be  better  than  to 
use  the  downward  r,  thus  : 


prefer,  preference,  briefer,  Bavarian,   tavern,     adverse,     diverse. 
PRACTISE     EXERCISE. 

Poverty,  perverse,  perversity,  pervert,  pervertion  proverb,  im- 
poverish, beverage,  buffer,  traverse,  traversed,  tavern,  adverse,  ad- 
versity, adversary,  animadvert,  animadversion,  animadversive,  defer, 
deferred,  deference,  diverge,  diverged,  divergent,  diverse,  diversity, 
diversely,  diversify,  diversified,  divert,  diversion,  adverb,  inadvertent, 
inadvertence,  inadvertently,  subvert,  subversion. 

14.  But  when  syllabication  and  analogy  wonld  require  f  or  v 
with  the  /--hook  as  in  the  word  reform,  to  agree  with  form,  write  thus: 

^ 


form,  perform,  reform,  fraud,         defraud. 

In  speaking  of  any  syllable  expressed  by  the  Ra  sign,  it  may  be 
called  the  re  syllable. 
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INTERCHANGING    THE     K      SIGNS. 

Ka  is  used  instead  of  Er  in  some  frequent-occurring  words  where 
it  will  give  more  rapid  forms  for  writing. 

15.  The  following  constitute  about  the  entire  list  : 

*'  gK>  ^  ^ 

sorry,  suzerain,     sorrow,  Sarah,       serial,      serious,  series,  sorrows. 

16.  Er  is  used  in  the  following  Ka  class  of  words  by  some  re- 
porters, because  they  think  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  following  stems, 
thus  : 

jvj  .........  iv*  ......  1^  .......  iv  ...... 

raiment,         remained,  remind,  remit,  remote,  etc. 

17.  Either   sign    is  exchanged  for    the  other  where  the  joining 
would  not  permit  the  proper  representation  of  the  syllabic  sign,  thus  : 

/ 

18.  Ra  for  Er  in  ...........  minister. 

19.  Er  for  Ra  in    J       dispensary. 


20.     Syllabication    or   analogy  of   sounds  require    the   following 
forms  : 


turn,    return,     tired,       retired.         tort,       retort,      iterate,  re-iterate. 
21.     Ra  is  invariably  used  for  the  syllable  ort,  thus  : 

/V       ^V        \, 


report,         import,  support,       export,       transport,  porterage. 

PRACTISE    EXERCISE. 

Port,  portly,  portals,  hort-hole,   porter,  portfolio,  portage,   port 
able,  passport,  fort,    supporter,   purport. 

22.     Ra  is  generally  best  written  before  Pe  when  containing  an 
initial  devise,  or  Be  when  r  is  preceded  by  some  other  stem,  as  a  mat- 
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et 


ter  of  speed  and  facility  in  joining.     The  reporter,  however,  can  ex- 
ercise judgement  in  the  choice  of  signs,  thus  ; 


..•V 


crs        v- 

s  ...... 


sarsitftinllii,  serpent,  Europe,  perturbed. 

Whichever  outline  is  selected,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  This 
work  would  recommend  the  second  form  of  each  word  in  all  except 
the  first. 

23.     Words  distinguished  by  Er  and  A'a  stems  : 


order 


rather 


°     arise 

rise 

S>    rouse 
^   rest 
risen 

A\    irrepressible  x^V     repressible 

>>                           1 

7\  irredeemable     "^redeemable 

_V\  ...  oppressor  ..vO  ....  pursuer 
.)L^~...  oratorical   'V       rhetorical 
\T-N.    proffer           \jf    prefer 

o     arose 
....  —  v.  arouse 
M    arrest 

arisen 

....     ^...auditor 
...  I/  ..advert 
.    °^....  concerned 
divers 

auditory 
.  1     ...  devoured" 
r/>    surround 

c\3*     proffered         \T  preferred 

^                             o/ 

1    seer,  sire                 sorry 

<=^x                                                           s 

\    store               cr      story 

lr^   diverse 
lf^  differs 

^     star                ^    starry 

.  [^    divorce 
<T  irresolute 

<:r^          n           .           o^*    serious 

se^rs,  sires  series 

/       resolute 

<TN                                                   o 

d    source            o-^   sorrows 

24.     /"-word  distinctions  made  by  hook,  stem  or  position  : 

appropriation ^v    proportion.... *\    o    preparation 

\J  ^ 

appropriate  Vjtf purport     ^V  prepared 

Y —  •  ^N 

affirm form    to frame ^      farm 


-H->' ' 
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-*v 

tx_ 

I/ 

...approbation    .. 
adultery 

adoration    *    .. 

\   probation 

M                         \^~ 

idolatry                  '              i  Jolat-rr 
.„  derision           1    duration 

K 

J 

appertain 

^X  pertain 

Vo 

apportion 
apportioned    .. 
breath 

corporal 
...daughter 
debtor 
funeral 
.forward 

.     .X           portion 

\^; 

__i£  portioned 

;;   •  T" 

V  

V.V  birth 
zf..*  corporeal 

1,  

s-  

-  V- 

h  editor 
-           .  ..doubter 

.  ....S^'       .  .funereal 

!S  froward 

v 

...inseparable 
.  .missionary 

\/\  insuperable 

^ 

....operate 
...operation 
pattern 
--prescribe 

<v            part 

..  ...  <\>  oppression 

-$  

v_  ' 

....  o  —  v  oroscrme 
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proportioned  proportionate 


^x 

C\_D       protection  \  production  J     ........  prediction 

<5r-         prosecute  :..\/_       persecute 


*\ 


Prussia       .        \/^        Persia 


property         ....:....^\   .........  propriety 

propose  .....V_9.  .....  '..purpose 

:./\)      repression  /\/       reparation 

\s       sport,  support        °\  spread 


sewer 


CTX ..sour  "\ 

Tartar  1     traitor  ..  o    trader 

'  ^~\  I  \ 

o  I 

J          train  I/9          turn 

J          truth  1  true 

REMARKS. 

Besides  the  abbreviations  and  other  means  of  distinguishing 
7'-words,  in  this  book,  there  will  be  found  some  that  require  special  treat- 
ment. In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  best  to  write 
Ka  for  ;-  following  Pe  with  a  .srz-circle,  thus:  0  possessor,  ^ pre- 
decessor. Write  beater  we  bidder  thus,  _\  and  better,  bitter,  thus,  -.V. 

If  preferred,  two  r's  maybe  written  \n  irredeemable  _~^fi^\.o  dis- 
tinguish it  from  redeemable  ' T"\  instead  of  writing  this  class  of 
words  as  illustrated  on  other  pages. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


EL  AND   LA. 

INITIAL   L. 

1.  Write  the  downward  stem  El  for  initial  I  before  heavy  hori- 
zontal stems.  Illustration: 

WORD.  ///.v,      •  /"»?".         lump,  .       linger,         slumber. 

FONOGRAF.          (__  (^  ^-^  V^-x'  (^*~*^ 

NAMES.  Ll-Ga,     El-Ing.     h'l-Emp,  El-Inger,  Sel-Ember. 

WRITINO    EXERCISE. 

League,  log,  leg,  lag,  slug,  epilogue,  dialogue,  decalogue,  pro- 
logue, sling,  slung,  slang,  lingered  languor,  languish,  Lang,  Langtry, 
links,  lank,  slink,  slunk,  limp,  limpid,  lamp,  limber,  slump,  slumped, 
slumbers,  slumbered. 

2.  Before  all  other  stems  write  La  for  initial  I.     Illustration  : 
WORD.          leap,       lobby,       lattice,       lady,       leach,       ledge,      lake, 

FONOGRAF.    I     \       (    \          /^  (^\         '  '          fj         f~~ 

NAMES.       La-Pe,   La-Be,  La-Tez,      La.-De,  La-Cha,   La-Ja,    La-A'.i, 

WORD.  loaf,       love,       lath,       loathe,       lessee,       lazy,         lash, 

FONOGRAF    (\_         (\^        Q  ({  Q  Q 

NAMES.      La-Ef,  La-Ve,  La-Ith,  La-The,   La-Es,      La-Ze,      La-Sha, 
WORD.          Lelia,     lull,     lower,     lowery,     lame,     lee-way,     Lehigh. 

FONOGRAF.   ^  ,          (^^        C~^^        C^.. 

NAMES.       La-La,  La-El,  La-Er,   La-Ra,    La-Em,    La-lVa    La-Hah. 
WRITING     EXERCISE. 

Leaps,  lips,  lopped,  lobe,  sleeps,  slop,  slap,  sloped,  slab,  laudatory, 
solid,  salad,  solidity,  lotus,  laud,  latch,  latched,  latches,  lodge,  ledge, 
lodged,  sledges,  leak,  licks,  lacks,  sleek,  slick,  slickest,  slakes,  slack, 
Slocum,  leaf,  laugh,  slough,  leaves,  lave,  sleeve,  slaves,  left,  lofts, 
laughed,  laughter,  sloth,  loathe,  lathe,  lath,  lithe,  lithesome,  lasso, 
Lucy,  Lacey,  Lizzie,  lazy,  laziness,  lazily,  luscious,  slash,  silicioua, 
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Luella,  Lucile,  loll,  lore,  lyre,  layer,  slur,  slurred,  slayer,  slower,  lured, 
leered,  lurid,  lamed,  limb,  lamb,  slim,  slums,  slammed,  sluiceway. 

FINAL  L. 

3.  Write  El  after   Un  and  Jug  when  it  is  the  last  stem  in  the 
outline.  Illustration : 

WORD.  nails. 

FONOGRAF.  fe 

NAMES.  Utl-Els. 

WRITING     EXERCISE. 

Kneel,   knelt,  nailed,  knolls,  knell,   Nell,       snail,    nasal,   nozzle, 
Kingsley,  annals. 

4.  But  if  a  stem  like  Pe,  Be,   Te,  De,  Ef,   Ve,  etc.,  follow  /,  with 
which  the  downward  stem  El  is  never  joined,  or  when  6'rcis  prefixed  to 
words  beginning  with  La.  in  the  primitiv,  then  write  La.     Illustration: 

WORD.  nolleity,  unalloyed,  unlap,  unlabored, 

FONOGRAF. 


NAMES.       Lhi-La-Te,  Un-La-Det        Un-La-Pe,          Un-La-Berd, 

WORD.  unlifted,  enliven,  unlucky,  unlaniettted. 

FONOGRAF.        V_ '        *  \^>    \3  V-/' V_,X\ 

NAMES.     Un-La-Eft-Ed,    Un-La-  Ven,      Un-La-Ka,  Un-La-Ment-Ed. 
WRITING  EXERCISE. 

Nolleity,  nolition,  neology,  neologist,  neologism,  neologization, 
neological,  n66logy,  nOologist,  n5ological,  nasality,  nosology, 
nosologist,  nosological,  enlace,  enlacement,  enlighten,  enlighten- 
ed, enlightener,  enlightenment,  enlivener,  enlivening,  inlaid,  in- 
lay, inlayer,  inlet,  unlet,  inlock,  interlace,  interlapse,  interline, 
interlined,  interlinear,  interlineation,  interlock,  interlocutor,  interlope, 
interludes,  interluded,  unlace,  unlade,  unladylike,  unlash,  unlatch, 
unlavish,  unlawful,  unleaded,  unleavened,  unlettered,  unlike,  unlikely, 
unlikeness,  unlimited,  unlined,  unliquified,  unlock,  unlocked,  unlucki- 
ly, unluckiness,  sunlight,  sunlit,  sunlike,  snowlike,  senility. 
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5.  Write  El  after  Ef,   Ve,  ////,  Ra  and  Jfah,  when  no  vowel 
follows  the  /,   but  when  a.  vawcl  does  follow,  write  La.     Illustration  : 

WORD.  fir,          rale,  thill,  rill,  Howell, 

FONOGRAK.         \_  V  (  s 

NAMES.       £/-£•/,       Ve-El,       Ith-El,  Ra-El,       Ifah-El, 

WORD.  folly,          valley,         Thalia,         lily,          rally,          Jlawley. 

ix-  s          -S~  r~ 

FONOGRAK.       V/  ^-  (^  f  x—  ^ 

........  vj    ......................................... 

NAMES.          Ef-La,    Vc-La,        Ith-La,     La-La,       Ra-La,       Hah-La. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Foil,  fowl,  fuel,  facile,  Fussell,  veal,  vile,  vowel,  vessel  ,  Thole, 
thistle,  reel,  roil,  role,  Howell's. 

Fellow,  fallow,  facility,  facilities,  volley,  valise,  villa,  villas,  Thule, 
shells,  shawl,  lullaby,  lallation,  Leslie,  loosely,  rely,  relay,  Raleigh, 
wrestle,  rustle,  halo,  hollow,  hollowness,  hallow,  hallowed,  holy,  hustle. 

6.  After  all  other   stems    make   La   whether   a   vowel    follows 
or  not.     Illustration. 

WORD.  pail,  bill,  tile,  dull,  chill,  gill, 

FONOGRAK.      \f^  >  / 

NAMES.       Ft-La,     Bc-La,        Tc-La,       De-La,       Cha-La,       Ja-I.a, 
WORD.  coal,       gale       assail,       zeal,         shoal,        mail,        swell, 

~  ~         \~ 


FONOGRAK.    _  _J 

NAMES.       Ka-La,    Ga-La,     Es-I.a,   Ze-La,      Sha-La,  Em-La,   Swa-La, 
WORD.          pulley,       billow,       tallow,       duly,      chilly,  jolly,     callow, 

KONOGRAF.         .     ^-  >  i  1  f^~~  ,' 

NAMES.         Pe-La,       Be-La,  Te-La,  De-La,  Cha-La,  Ja-La,  Ka-La, 

WORD.  ga^a,     Ossoli,  easily,        Shelley,       mellow,       swallow. 

'Vr  v       r  "V 

FONOGRAF.  /  /  J  ^f 

NAMES.         Ga-La,    Es-La,  Ze-La,       Sha-La,      Em-La,      Swa-La. 
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WRITING      EXERCISE. 

Pole,  pile,  pill,  pull,  spoil,  spell,  bail,  bowl;  bile,  toil,  toll,  tad, 
tools,  deal,  dale,  chalice,  jail,  gill,  keel,  cull,  coil,  cowl,  goal,  gill,  gull, 
ghoul,  guile,  assailed  Y~\,  zealous.  shallow, 

shallowness,   Milo,  melee,   malice,    mildew,   melody,  malady,    swell  " 
swallows,  swallowed. 

7.  El  is  employed  in  the  abbreviation     (~  kill,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  k-l  words. 

8.  The  stem  for  /  halved  to  add  /  follows  the  same  rules  that 
govern  La,   but  when  halved  to  add  d  the  stem  is  made  downward 
because  it  is  shaded.     Illustration  : 

WORD.  pelt,       bell,       tilt,        Gault,       vault,       melt,        pealed, 

FONOGRAF.      \<-         \/"  '  "\  Vr  ^-^f  f^ 

NAMES.       Pe-Let,  Re-Let,  Te-Let,  Ga-Lct,      J'e-Elt,  Em-Let    Pe-Eld, 
WORD.  bailed,     tilled,     dulled,     chilled,     cooled,     galled,     foiled, 

FONOGRAF.         \  —I  mf  f~ 

NAMES.       Be-Eld,   Te-Eld,  De-Eld,  Cha-Eld,  h'a-Eld,  Ga-Eld,  Ef-EU, 
WORD.  veiled,       lulled,       reeled,       mold,       annulled,       Herald. 

FONOGRAF.       V  I '  '  ^  ^~>  '^Y  S^ 

-  > f 

NAMES.         Ve-Eld,    La-Eld,  Ra-Eld,  Em-Eld    Un-Eld,      Her-Eld. 

WRITING   EXERCISE. 

Spilt,  spelt,  bolt,  bolted,  stilt,  colt,  skillet,  vaults,  vaulted,  melts, . 
malted,  piled,  spoiled,  boiled,  toiled,  tiled,  keeled,  culled,  guild,  filed, 
lolled,  roiled,  mild,  annealed. 

9.  The  circle  between  /  and  any  other  stem    does  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  rules  for  writing  /./and  La,  Eld  and  Let,  except  after 
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the  Chdz  and  Jdz  words  chisel  and  jostle,  and  in  the  third-place  vowel 
words,  lassel,  dazzle,  and  in  exile.     Illustration  : 

WORn.  chisel,       chiseled,      jostle,      jostled,     tassel,        tasseled, 

FONOGRAF.     /  0  ^  x-6       .          <rf_  I  , 

NAMES.        Chaz-El,    Uiaz-Eld,  JC,s-El,  J,}s-Eld,     T,-,-El,     Te'-Eld, 

woun.  dazzle,  dazzled,  exile,  exiled. 

—  ,<->  • — ^ 

FONOGRAF.  I  f 

r r*f 

NAMES.          Dez-El,  Dez-Lld,  Gaz-El,  Gaz-Kld. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Chisels,  chiseled,  jostled,  tussle,  tussled,  drizzle,  drizzled,  excelled. 

10.     Eld . cannot  be  written  after  Ems,  therefore  Let  is  employed 
to    express  the  final  syllables   in  misled  (mb.ld)    and    muzzled,    thus  : 

misled,   -/O$"  muzzled. 

WRITING     EXERCISE. 

Misle,  misled,  muzzle,  muzzled,  rustle,  rustled,  wrestle,  wrestled, 
hustle,  hustled. 

I  I.     Such  words  as  atheistical  and  atheisticaily,  rascal  and    ras- 
callv  arc  distinguished  by  writing  El  tor  al,  and  /.a  for  ally,  thus  : 


WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Theistical,  theistically,  atheistical,  atheistirally,  artistically,  caba- 
listical,  cabalistically,  rascal,  rascally,  rascality. 

1  2.     The  stem  for  /   following  ;/  hooks  is  expressed 

(a).     By  disjoined  La  after  Pen,  Ben,  A'.'ii,  Gen,  Then  and  Men, 
thus  : 

WORD.          openly,       blindly,       keenly,     ungainly,      thinly,      manly, 

FONOGRAF.     \'  S^T""^  fT~>. 

NAMES.       Pen-La,   Blend- La.  Ken-La,  Un-Cen-La,  Then-La,- Men-La. 
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(b).     By  joined  La  after  Fen,   Ven,  Lett,  Ren,  Nen  and  Hen, 
thus  : 

WORD.  finelv,  vainly,  lonely,  serenely, 

FONOGRAF.        ^>  \i  ( 

NAMES.         Fen-La,  Ven-La,  Len-La,  Sren-La, 

WORD.  non-limitation,  Huntley. 

^~^.  _/-- 

FONOGRAF.  ^_P  U  i£? 

NAMES.         Ncn-La-Ein-Teshun,  Hent-La. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Pliantly,  bluntly,  blandly,  kindly,  secondly,  unkindly,  gainly, 
meanly,  Finly,  heavenly,  nonillion,  nonelastic,  roundly,  Hinley. 

(c).     By  joined  El  after  Ten,  Den,  Chen,  Jen,  thus  : 
WORD.  constantly,  suddenly,  chainlets,  jointly. 

FONOGRAF.  j  A  ,-J  f* 

......  /  .......  I  .......  a       ' 

NAMES.         Kon-Stcnt-El,       Sdcn-El,  Chen-Els,         Jent-El. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Consistently,  inconsistently,  dauntless,  gentleness,  Stanley, 
jointless. 

13.  When  /  is  preceded  by  an  initial  vowel,  or  vowel  and  an  initial 
circle,  and  followed  by  Ka  or  Em,  write  the  downward  stem,  El. 
Illustration  : 

alike,         Alexander,        Elm,          Ahna  Mater,          silk,         solemn. 


_ 
El-Ka,  El-Kas-Undcr,  El-Em,    El-Ein-Emtcr,     Scl-Ka,       Scl-Em. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Ilk,  elk,  alack,  alchemy,  alchemist,  alcohol,  alkali,  election,  elec- 
tioneer, elector,  electoral,  elocution,  allocution,  elocutionary,  allega- 
tion, alkoran,  alcove,   alkahest,  alkaline,  alkalescent,  silken,  elm,  alum, 
illuminate,  illumination,  aliment,    alimentary,    element,    elementary. 
ailment,  eliminate,  elimination,  almanac,  Salem,  salamander. 
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•  i  \.     F.I  is  also  used    in  some   other  words  to  distinguish    them 
from  initial  La  words,  and  for  aiding  legibility.     Illustration  : 

Allure,"     ''••    Elery,  elal'^rnl-:,  illc'al,  illegible, 


El-Er, 

El-Ra, 

El-Bret, 

El-Gel, 

El-Ja-Bel, 

Luir, 

Laura, 

labored, 

legal. 

legible. 

r\~ 

La-Er, 

La-Ra, 

.  La-Bent. 

La-Gel, 

x"  

La-Ja-Bel. 

WK1TIN<;    KXEKC1SF.. 

Allured,  elaborately,   elaborated,    elaborateness,    illegality,    lure, 
laboredly,  legality. 

15.     Some  writers  employ  El  in  elegy,  allege,  illogical,  illegitimate, 

.................  /  .................................  .....................  -  .....  L  ...............................  £•  ......... 


while  others  distinguish  the  positiv  and  negativ  words,  teg-if'lc  and  //. 
legible,  logical  and  illogical,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  etc.,  by  writing 
two  La  stems  in  the  negativ  forms,  thus  : 

(L.  r'1-  .^  r^ 

logical,  illogical,  legitimate,          illegitimate, 

and  stil!  others  distinguish  by  position,  placing  the  positiv  word  in 
second  position,  and  the  negativ  word  in  first  position,  thus  : 


logical,  illogical,  legible,  illegible. 

This  last  way  is  not  reliable  for  writers  who  find  it  difficult  to  observe 
position  in  violation  of  vowel  rulej  (writing  logical  in  second  position 
when  it  belongs  in  the  first)  unless  the  words  have  been  learned  as 
special  word-signs  or  abbreviations.  No  "cast-iron"  rule  is  laid  down 
in  this  work  in  regard  to  the  writing  of  these  words.  The  student  will, 
after  learning  all  the  principles  thoro'ly,  be  capable  of  choosing  for 
himself. 
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WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Logical,  illogical,  legible,  illegible,  legitimate,  illegitimate,  liberal, 
illiberal,  legal,  illegal. 

16.  Especially  in  proper  names,  when  /is  preceded  by  an  initial 
vowel  and  followed  by  an  initially-hooked  stem,  it  favors  legibility  to 
use  El  if  an  easy  and  distinct  junction  can  be  secured.  Illustration  : 


/ 


Elder,         Alder,         Eldred,         Aldred,          Aldrich,         Elberon. 

17.  La  is  required  before  Un  in  such  derivativ  words  as,  illness, 
allowance,  alliance,  slyness,  silliness,  etc.,  because  La  is  written  in  the 
pri'nitiv  words,  ill,  allow,  ally,  sly,  silly,  etc.,  in  accordance,  with  the 
rule  requiring  La  for  /  when  /  is  the  only  s!em  consonant  in  a  word. 
Illustration  : 

r         -*       r 


ill,  illness,  ally,  alliance,  s!y,  slyness. 

18.  La  is  made  before  Un  in  silences,  silence'?,  etc.,  in  order  that 
the  primitiv  word  silent  may  have  a  form  with  which  all  its  derivativs 
can  correspond,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  analogy.  /?/  can- 
not be  written  before  Unt  for  silent,  because  a  whole  length  and  a 
half  length  cannot  be  joined  where  there  would  be  no  angle  at  the 
point  of  junction,  therefore  La  must  be  used  before  Unt. 


silent,  silently,  silence,  silences,  silenced. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Ill,  illness,  illnesses,  ally,  alliance,  alliances,  allow,  allowance, 
allowances,  sly,  slyness,  silly,  silliness,  slow,  slowness,  sallow, 
still,  stillness,  stale,  staleness,  wild,  wildness,  wilderness  6  , 

wildernesses,  silent,  silently,  silences,  silenced,  salient. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


IS  If   AND    SHA. 
1.     The  stem  for  sh  is  made  upward  and  namel  S/ia  ; 

(</).  After  Te  and  De,  in  order  to  secure  an  angle  at  the  point 
of  junction,  thereby  gaining  a  more  legible  form  than  could  be  had  by 
making  Ijh — the  downward  stroke.  Illustration  : 


WORD.  tissue,  atrocious,  seditious,  dashed. 

FONOGRAF.  I       .  H  j       , 

NAMES.  Te-Sha,  Ter-Shd*,       Sde-Shds,         De-Sha-Tc. 


WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Tush,  tushes,  attache,  douche  (doosh),  dish,  dishes,  dished,  dash, 
dashes,  dashily,  trash,  trashy,  trashily,  trashiness,  atrociously, 
atrociousness,  audacious,  dandyish,  disheveled. 

(6).     After  Ef,  when  not  followed  by  a  final  vowel,  but  if  such 
vowel  occur,  write  Ish.     Illustration  : 

WORD.  fish,  fishes,  fished,  fishy, 

FONOGRAF. 

NAMES.  Ef-Sha,  Ef-Shaz,          Ef-Sha-Te,  Ef-Ish, 

WORD.  flash,  flashy,  flashily. 

FONOGRAF. 


o      i C     r      ; 

v_y  s  ..^c^.... 

Fel-Sha,  Fel-Ish,  Fel-Shcl. 


WRITING    EXERCISE. 


Push,  fichu,  flush,  flushes,  flushed,  flashes,   flashed,   flesh,  fleshy, 
fleshly,  fleshiness,  fleshier,  fleshiest. 

NOTE. — Sha  is  also  used  both  in  full  forms  and  in  the  abbreviations 
for  efficient  and  sufficient  and  their  derivativs. 
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(c).     After  Ra  and  Hah  on  account  of  hh  not  allowing  sufficient 

room  between    the    two   stems  for   rapid  and   distinct  vowelization. 
Illustration  : 

WORD.                rash,                rasher,                rashest,  rashly, 

FONOGRAF.               ^J                      ~^J~^                              ^J>  .(J 

NAMES.           Ra-Sha,         Ra-Sha-Er,         Ra-Shast,  Ra-Shel, 

WORD.                 hush,                              hushes,  hushed. 


FONOGRAF. 

NAMES.  ILih-Sha,  Hah-Shaz,  Hah-Shat. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Rush,  rushes,  rushed,  ruche  (roosh),  ruches,  hash,  hashes,  hashed.. 
hashish,  rehash,  rehashes,  rehashed,  worship,  worshipped,  worshipper. 

NOTE.  —  The  stem  for  Zh,  the^  cognate  of  Ish,  is  better  made  up- 
ward (Zha)  after  Ra  in  rouge  ^"^  so  as  tt>  give  room  for  writing  the 
vowel  oo,  but  downward  (Zhe)  in  regime  />^-N 

(</).     Both  before  and  after  La  in  order  to  secure  an  easy  for- 
ward movement  favouring  speed  and  legibility.     Illustration  : 


WORD.          .           shell, 

shield. 

FONOGRAF.                 _J 

->     '       ' 

NAMES.                 Sha-La, 

Sha-La-De, 

WORD. 

slashed,                       owlish. 

FONOGRAF. 

Jl                                 > 

NAMES. 

Sla-Sha-Tet               Ow-La-Sha. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Shoals,  shawls,  Shelley,    Shiloh,   shallow,  shells,  shelled, 

leash,  lash,  lashes, 

lashed,  siush,  slosh,  luscious,  lusciously,  lusciousness.  delicious,  de- 
liciously,  deliciousness,  polish,  polishes,  polished,  abolish,  abolished, 
Polish,  whip-lash,  eye-lash  ^ 
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(e).  Both  before  and  after  hooked  stems  where  Ish  cannot  be 
conveniently  and  legibly  joined.  Illustration  : 

WORD.         Shaker,       sugar,       shekel,      finish,      devotion,       division. 

<__  v         i          i  I    o 

FONOGRAF.       7  ^"^  [^  **_ 

NAMES.      Sha-A'er,  Sha-Cer,  Sha-A'el,  Fen-Ish,   Def-Shdn,   Def-Shdn. 

NOTE. — Ish  and  Zhe  when  terminally  hooked  for  «  are  governed 
by  the  same  rules,  and  named  Shen  and  Zhen  for  the  downward,  and 
Shan  and  Z/w«  for  the  upward  stems. 

WRITING    EXERCISE. 

Shakers,  sugared,  shackle,  shackled,  Shiller,  sheller,  shimmer, 
finishes,  finished,  finisher,  vanish,  vanished,  vanishes,  vanishing, 
heathenish, devotional,  diffusion,  divisions,  sub-division,  proficient  \r 
(Abbreviation  \r  for  primitiv  and  derivativ),  deficient  L-^^  (Ab- 
breviation \j^  for  primitiv  and  derivativ),  nonchalance,  nonchalant, 
Rhenish,  Henshaw. 

(/).  After  Er  in  flourish,  Fer\n  freshet,  and  after  Ther,  or, 
if  preferred,  the  writer  can  use  Ish.  after  Fer  and  Ther.  Illustration  : 
WORD.  flourish,  freshet,  thresh. 

FONOGRAF. 


NAMES.         Fel-Er-Sha,  Fer-Shdt,  Ther-Sha. 

WRITING   EXERCISE. 

Flourished,   flourishes,    flourishing,  flourishingly,    freshets,    threshes, 
threshed,  thresher         ,  thrush. 


2.  The  word  machine  gives  students  trouble  in  choosing  the 
best  forms  that  will  enter  into  the  derivativs  and  preserve  analogy. 
It  can  be  written  three  different  ways  as  follows  : 

WORD.           machine,         machines,         machinist,  machinery. 

FONOGRAF.          ^,                       ^y                       ^jy  C^> 

NAMES.       Em-fsh-Un,  Em-Ish-Uns,  Em-Ish-Unst  Em-Ish-Ner. 
FONOGRAF. 


Q        9  O 

- 7    ' 


NAMES.        Em-bhen,         Em-Shens,  Em-Shen-Est,     Em-Ish-Ra, 

Em-Shen-Ra. 


FONOGRAF. 

NAMES.         Em-Shan,       Em-Shdns,     Lm-Shan-ht       Em-Shan-Ra. 
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The  first  way  is  the  quickest,  the  second  the  most  legible,  the  third  the 
most  artistic  in  appearance,  oftenest  chosen  and  the  slowest.  Let  the 
student  thoro'ly  test  all  three  and  decide  for  himself. 

3.  The  stem  for  Sh  after  Em  is  written  upward  by  some  writers 
both  to  secure  a  more  linear  form  and  so  as  to  join  them  at  an  angle 
for  the  purpose  of  halving  the  Sha  to  add  t.  Em  and  Ish  do  not  join 
at  an  angle,  therefore  the  Ish  cannot  be  halved,  but  the  stem  Te  must 
be  written  ;  for  a  whole  length  and  a  half  length  cannot  be  joined  where 
there  would  be  no  angle  at  the  point  of  junction.  Illustration  : 

WORD.          famish,  famished,  blemished,  smashed. 

FONOGRAF. 


NAMES.     Ef-Em-Sha,       Ef-Em-Shat,     Bel-Em-Shat,       Sem-Shat. 

FONOGRAF.         I  I  V^>v 


NAMES.      Ef-Em-hh,  Ef-Em-Ish-Te,  Bel-Em-Jsh-Te,    Sem-Ish-Te. 

NOTE. — In  rapid  writing,  the  upward  stem  Sha  becomes  horizon- 
tal, which  somewhat  impairs  legibility.  The  downward  stem  Ish  is 
quicker,  freer  and  more  certain  in  its  direction  under  pressure  of  speed, 
but,  when  Te  is  added,  makes  a  very  long  outline — running  far  below 
the  line  of  writing.  Both  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  student  must  test  and  choose  for  himself. 

REMARKS. 

Vowels  do  not  govern  initial  and  final  consonants  so  much  as  stu- 
dents are  inclined  to  think  they  do.  The  old  method  of  explaining 
the  uses  of  upward  and  downward  r,  upward  and  downward  /,  Ish  and 
Sha,  is  misleading.  It  is  very  natural  for  the  student  by  the  old  method 
of  instruction  to  write  Er  and  El  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  as  in 
burn  and  bill,  and  then  ask  when  corrected  for  these  mistakes,  if  there 
is  not  a  rule  for  writing  downward  /  and  r  when  final,  and  upward 
when  followed  by  a  vowel. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  upward  and  downward  forms 
for  the  letters  r,  I  and  sh,  are  for  the  purpose  of  syllabication  or  dis- 
tinction between  conflicting  words.  The  direction  in  which  these 
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signs  are  written  is  not  governed  so  much  by  vowels,  as  by  the  kind 
of  syllables  represented  by  them  ;  as  for  instance,  Er  in  syllables  ter- 
minating with  the  sound  of  r,  and  Ra  where  the  r  element  is  the  first 
letter  of  the  syllable. 

•  The  rule  is,  to  write  Er,  La  and  Ish  ;  the  exception,  to  write  Ra, 
El  and  Sha.  If  the  student  observes  this,  then  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  take  the  few  arbitrary  cases,  and  memorize  them  for 
writing  A'a,  .£7 and  Sha.  But  if  the  student  is  misled  by.  the  impression 
that  upward  r,  I  and  s/i,  are  written  when  a  vowel  follows,  and  down- 
ward when  a  vowel  precedes  them,  then  there  will  be  no  end  to  the 
mistakes  that  will  be  made. 

In  some  words,  as  already  explained,  upward  r  is  used  where  the 
syllable  would  indicate  downward  r,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  Er 
could  not  be  joined  in  the  combination,  or  would  form  a  junction  that 
would  be  illegible.  To  illustrate  :  downward  r  before  t  would  degen- 
erate into  a  lengthened  curve  with  no  signification  whatever.  The 
upward  r  was  devised  so  that  legible  forms  could  be  secured  where  the 
downward  r  failed  to  produce  them. 

Other  errors  are  likely  to  occur  with  stenographers  who  have  used 
the  old  instruction  books,  by  employing  the  sterns  where  hooks  should 
be  written.  The  student  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  stems  must 
always  be  used  where  preceded  or  followed  by  a  vowel.  The  rules 
given  for  the  uses  of  Er,  Ra,  El,  La,  Ish  and  Sha  in  this  work  will  be 
found  clear  and  unmistakable.  The  use  of  the  hook  modifications  for 
/and  r  is  further  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Syllabication,  where  the 
consonant  part  of  syllables  terminates  with  the  letter  indicated  by  the 
modification,  as  for  instance — the  r-hook  in  reaper,  /-hook  in  apple, 
w-hook  in  pen,  .r-circle  in  fuss,  j/r-loop  in  muster,  _/~-hook  in  puff,  and 
so  on,  because  these  letters  terminate  the  words.  But  penny,  puffy, 
fussy,  and  so  forth,  require  stems,  because  the  word  does  not  finish 
with  the  consonant. 

Modifications  show  two  things  :  that  the  consonants  employed  are 
difthongal,  and  if  final,  that  the  word  terminates  with  the  consonant 
forming  the  modification. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


THE  DIFFERENT  WA  YS  OF  REPRESENTING   SHN. 

1 .  There  are  several  ways  of  representing  Shun,  as  it  is  called 
in  Phonography.     This  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  syllabication 
or  analogy  ;  and  each  particular  way,  or  method,  will  suggest  itself 
from  the  kind  of  word  to  be  written.      A  name  is  given  to  each  form 
of  Shun,  which  will  be  a  convenience  to  teachers  in  imparting  oral 
:nstruction,  and  also  a  help  to  the  private  student. 

2.  Shun  is  a  large  hook  written  terminally  on  a  stem  ;    thus, 

...X) n o<  ,^> 

potion,  lotion,  missionary,  inversion. 

NOTE. — This  hook  is  used  on  either  side  of  straight  stems,  but  it 
is  always  preferable  to  write  it  on  the  forward  side  of  inclined  stems, 
and  upper  side  of  horizontals,  except  when  the  junction  of  derivativ 
parts  of  words' would  be  better  secured  by  writing  the  Shun  on  the 
left  or  lower  side  of  the  stem  ;  and  also  when  k  is  preceded  by  an 
j-circle,  /-hook,  or  any  other  junction  is  required  in  order  to  prevent 
the  stem  from  curving  ;  thus, 


-  fj          ;  /;; 

passionate,    perfectionist,  •  secretion ,       suction,     creation,     collection. 

3.      Chashun  and  /as/tun  words  are  best  written  with  the  Shun 
hook  ;  thus, 

...v . 

0 

situation,  punctuation,  infatuation, 


~7 


rcjluct  nation,  graduation,  perpetuation^ 
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t\.  Ishvashun  or  S/iashttit  is  a  combination  puzzling  to  untrained 
phonetic  ears.  It  is  the  element  sh  immediately  followed  by  the  sylla- 
bic fhit,  and  is  expressed  by  the  stem  Jsh  or  Sha  and  the  large  Shun 
hook ;  thus, 

r\  I      ^_>  V_^— 1  I 

emaciation,         differentiation,  negotiation,         denunciation. 

^~~^l  11  <\ 

C/  V 

?*)  .  K     

J 

appreciation,     nauseation,      vitiation,     depreciation,     propitiation. 

5.  Eshun  is  a  small  hook  always  used  immediately    following 
the  sound  of  j  represented  by  a  circle,  erst  represented  by  a  loop  ;  thus. 

<r/__  \  Ji  i    , 

opposition,     conversational,     compensation,  condensation,    molestation, 

6.  Shen  is  the  stem  for  sh   (fsh)  and  the  «-hook  ;  thus, 

aU    :.j  J  .I 

C./  c^  -^ 

ocean,    dissuasion,     persuasion,       donation,       detention,      ancient, 

t\                    /~?              V     0     At                    1 
tx/J J /J^ ^^ Lo 

instrumentation,  ordination, tension, recantation, insinuation, a ttentiat ion, 
ostentation,  origination,  nomination,  extension,  expansion,  conten- 
tion, combination,  argumentation,  detonation,  anciently,  detention. 

•j.    Shan  is  the  stem  for  sh  (Sha)  with  «-hook,  made  upward  ;  thus, 

protestation,  invention,  foundation, 

convention,         deviation,  devotional,  diffusion. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


PREFIXES   AND    AFFIXES. 

All  the  Prefixes  and  Affixes  are  tabulated  here  for  the  convenience 
of  students  in  making  ready  references  to  any  of  them.  The  order  in 
which  they  are  usually  presented  in  text-books  is  inconvenient  for 
the  frequent  examination  that  students  of  shorthand  make.  The 
Roman  alphabet  or  dictionary  order,  followed  here,  is  preferable  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  for  that  reason  has  been  chosen. 

ACCOM  : — by  Ka  written  in  the  com  place  ;  thus, 

..3; .^T 

accomplice,     ,         unaccommodating,  accomplish. 

AFTER  : — as  a  Prefyc,  by  the  half-length  Ef  joined  to  the  remainder 
of  the  word,  and  in  the  second  position  ;  thus, 


afternoon,  afterthought,  afterward. 

AFTER  :  —  as  an  Affix  is  joined  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  word,  and 
takes  the  position  required  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined;  thus, 


hereafter,  thereafter. 

BLE,  BLY,  BILITY:  —  an  Affix,  is  the  stem  Be  joined  in  most  words;  thus, 

................................  :\ 

forcible-y,  retrievable-y,  restrainable, 

ungovernable,  qitestionable-y,  adjustable,  indispensable, 
patentable,  pardonable,  obtainable,  objectionable,  attainable,  de- 
clinable, admissible-y,  amenable-y,  expansible,  expansibility, 
responsible-ility,  flexible-y-ility,  reversible,  rentable,  actionable, 
insurmountable,  accessible-ility,  detestable-y,  apprehensible,  cru- 
cible, determinable,  extensible-ility,  inaccessible,  inaccessible- 
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ness,  inadmissible-ility,  indefensible-ility,  interminable,  excusable, 
insensible-ility,  insensibleness,  lamentable-y,  ostensible-y-ility, 
transmissible,  understandable,  unprofitable,  unprofitableness,  un- 
proportionable-y,  vendible,  invincible,  digestible,  devisable,  ad- 
visable, dispensable,  indispensable,  erasable,  irascible-ility,  ex- 
plainable, fluxible-ility,  governable. 

BLE  :  —  could  be  expressed  by  Be  with  the  /-hook  in  words  of  this  class, 
but  speed  and  legibility  are  gained  by  using  the  stem  Be 
without  the  hook,  just  the  same  as  it  is  written  in  the  paragraph 
above.  —  Measurable-y,  punishable,  immeasurably,  accountable- 
ility,  accountableness,  discountable,  commensurable-ility,  com- 
mensurableness,  perishable-y,  perishableness,  appreciable-y,  rel- 
ishable,abolishable,sociable-y^  ,unsociable-y^  ,  dissociable  4 

CIRCUM  :  —  may  be  written  before  the  remainder  of  the  word  and  in 
the  most  convenient  place.  It  will  not  conflict  with  self;  thus, 


circumference,         circumlocution,  circumnavigate, 

circumcellion,  circumspectness,  circumvent,  circumvented,  cir- 
cumvention, circumvest,  circumvolve,  circumvolution,  circum- 
vallation,  circumscription,  circumscribed,  circumrotary,  circum- 
position,  circumnavigate,  circumnavigable,  circumjacent,  circum- 
gyration, circumflex,  circumfluent,  circumcision,  circumcise,  cir- 
cumcised, circumambulate,  circumambient. 

COM,  CON,  CUM,  COG:  —  combustible,  commend,  commended,  com- 
mendatory, commendable,  command,  commanded,  command- 
ment, commander  """^  ,  commandery  ••^/  ,  commemorable, 

commemorate,  commemoration,  commemorative,  commencement, 

'^H  / 
commensurate,  commensuration,    commentary         I/  ,    commen- 

tator, commitment,  commode,  commodious,  commodity,  com- 
modiously,  commodiousness,  commonness,  commonplace,  com- 
munion, communicable,'  communicant,  communication,  com- 
munity, commutation,  component,  compunction,  compunctions, 
concamerate,  concameration,  concatenation,  concordance,  con- 
dense, condensate  J  ,  condenser  d~^>  ,  concessive  \^  ,  con- 
cession <^/  ,  confccl  tionery,  confectioner,  congestion,  conges- 
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live,  conglomerate,  conglomeration,  conjecture,  consanguinity, 
consignor,  consignee,  consignment,  consort,  contentious,  conspir- 
acy, conspirator,  constabulary,  consternation,  contiguity,  con- 
tention, continuation,  continental,  contingency,,  continuity,  con- 
tortion, contortionist,  convalescence  V_  or  V^_  9  ,  conva- 
lescent V^_  or  vp  ,  ,  conversant  oL-  ,  ^-^  convexity,  con  vexness, 
con  vexly.v-'  concord,  concrete,  concretion,  concurrent,  concussion, 
cumber,  cumbered,  cumbrous,  cumbrously,  cumbrance,  cognizable, 
pronounced  either  /v^-ni-za-ble  v~"\  or  /w/-/-za-ble  ~~^  ,  cog- 
nizance  VJ*^,  /w/izans  ^),  <v7»-nizant'v_iu,  konizant  5  \ 


CONCOM  :  —  by  two  dots  ;  thus,    J    concomitant  or     JJ 

CONTRA,  CONTRO,  COUNTER:—  a  tick  written  in  con's  place,  horizontally, 
perpendicularly  or  obliquely  to  the  stem  over  which  it  is  placed  ; 
thus, 


contraband,  itncontradicted,  incontrovertible, 

contradicted,  contradicts,  contradance,  contrabandist,  contraval- 
lation,  contravene,  contravention,  contraversion,  controversial. 
controvert,  controverlible,  countermands,  countermanded,  coun- 
termined, counterbalanced,  countersigned. 

DECOM  :  —  is  a  disjoined  d  '  ;  thus,  'N^  decomposed,  decomposing,  de- 
composable, decomposition,  decomposite,  decompound,  decom- 
pounded, decompoundable. 

DISCOM-N  :  —  is  a  disjoined  Dez  ;  written  thus, 

......  i>  ........................  u  ................  ;  .....  t    .......  K  .....................  t  .............. 

discomfit,     discomfort,     discommon,     disconcerted,      disconnect, 

In  the  following  words  and  their  derivativs,  of  frequent  occurrence, 
there  is  no  loss  in  legibility  to  join  the  discom  ;  thus, 

-  ......................  \  ...................................  I  .......................  I 

I  J  O 

discommode,  discontent,  discontinue. 
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EXCOM,  ENCUM  —  compound   Prefixes  may  be  written  by  placing  En 
in  the  com  or  con's  position  ;  thus, 


encompassed,  encumbered,  encumbrancer. 

FOR  :  —  by  joined  Ff  whenever  convenient  ;  thus, 


forever,    forward,      forbear,  forbearance,  forborne,       forsooth, 


forswear,         forsake,         forehead,        forlorn,  therefor. 

FOR-E  :  —  expressed  by  Per  in  the  following   class   of   words,    which 
could  not  be  as  legibly  written  in  any  other  manner  ;  thus, 


forget,  forgot-ten,  forgive-n,  forgave  ,    foremost,  forerunner, 


forebode,  forbid-den(\),  forbade,  forego,  foregone, 

FORE  :  —  by  Ef  joined  in  the  following  words  : 

....^  ...........  V?  ..............  V-  ...............  v_.     ....v    .....................  C  ........ 

V_o         ^~X  _  S  * 

fore-know,  fore-warn,  fore-close,  fore-fathers,  fore-finger,  fore-taste, 

W  ...........  S  ...............  S:  ...............  W  .............  ^  .....................  y  ............ 

fore-foot,  fore-see,  fore-thought,  fore-handed,  forenoon,  fore-ordination. 
FORE  :  —  by  Ef  disjoined,  for  legibility,  in  the  following  words  : 


forecast,  fore-lock,  foreman,  foremast, 

Vy  .......................................  MI  ...........  :  .............................  V£ 

fore-shadow,  fore-stall,  foresail. 
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/\o  ( 

FofcTH  :  —  by  Efm  6       v^.  henceforth,  «*      thenceforth,  and  by  Ef-Ith 

in  other  combinations  ;  thus, 


...................  .....................  (  ....................  I 

Jorth,  forthwith,         call  forth,       send  forth,      calls  forth, 

and  by  the  /"-hook  in  the  legal  phrase,  set  forth   I 

FUL-LY  :  —  by  F.f  wherever  it    would  be  inconvenient  or  illegible  to 
write  the  /-hook  on  the  Ef;  thus, 


successful-/}',  ivrongful-ly,  mournful-ly, 


painful-ly,          graleful-ly,  wakeful-ly,  metriful-ly, 

tuneful-ly,  spoonful,   sinful-ly,  graceful-ly,  baneful,  disdainful-ly. 

Where  the  hook  can  be  just  as  conveniently  joined  so  as  to 
form  the  syllable  fid,  it  should  be  done,  as  in  the  following  words: 


•\ : X. 


shameful-ly,  ireful-ly,  faithful-ly, 

mirthful-ly,  youthful,  mouthful,  thankful-ly,  cheerful-ly,  joyful- 
ly, peacefulness,  dreadfulness,  hopefulness,  usefulness,  plentiful- 
ness. 

HOOD  :  —  as  an  Affix,  may  be  represented  by  De  joined  ;  thus, 


neighbourhood,         manhood,  womanhood,  brotherhood. 

INCOM,  INCON,  INCUNT  INCOG;  —  by  n  disjoined,  and  written  in  con's 
place  ;  thus, 


C)       inconceivable,  incumbent,  incognito. 


84 


The  following  frequent-occurring  words  are  abbreviated  by 
omitting  the  con  ;  thus,  ~~j  inconsistent,  \  inconsiderate,  (j  in- 
consideration,  J  inconsidcrable-y,  Y~  inconsiderately. 

ING  : — is  represented  by  a  dot  immediately  following  a  stem  whether 
it  contains  a  modification  or  not.  The  student  must  remember 
that  the  dot  follows  the  line  of  the  stem,  and  is  not  placed  on  one 
side  of  it,  as  in  that  case  ing  would  come  in  the  position  of  a  third 
place  dot  vowel.  Observe  these  illustrations  : 

paying,  knowing,  owing,  causing,  mastering,  running,  cautioning. 

IlNG,  OHNG,  OUING,  EWING  : — The  difthongs  may  be  written  in  ings 
place  to  indicate  both;  and  as  the  difthongs  are  frequently  written 
in  reporting,  this  principle  is  both  an  aid  to  speed  and  legibility. 
Illustration  : 

\  V  ^  *\ 

dying,  coying,  bowing,    viewing,    contriving,    repining,    brewing. 

INGS  : — may  be  expressed  by  the  7r.r-circle  or  an  oblique  tick  written 
in  the  dot's  place.  Some  writers  prefer  one  sign,  and  some  the 
other.  Illustration : 

V 

leanings,  engravings,         teachings,        blessings. 

INGLY  : — is  frequently  expressed  by  La  written  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  Ing  dot's  place,  but  many  writers  prefer  an  arbitrary  sign  for 
it,  and  use  the  same  oblique  tick  that  expresses  Ings,  with  which 
no  conflict  occurs  ;  thus, 


knowingly,  trustingly,        everlastingly      rejoicingly, 

lovingly,  approvingly,  seemingly,  charmingly,  blushingly,  amaz- 
ingly, unfalteringly,  movingly,  murmuringly,  unfittingly,  dispar- 
agingly. 
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IRRECON,  iKKiiCOC  : — is  represented  by  Er  written  immediately  before 
the  remainder  of  the  word  ;  thus. 


in-fconcilablt-y,  it-reconciliation,  irrecognizable. 

LY.  AL.  ALLY  : — may  be  expressed  by  a  disjoined  La  where  El  or  La 
cannot  Le  written  joined,  the  disjoined  stem  following  from 
the  point  where  the  preceding  letter  terminated,  or  it  may  be  placed 
near  the  preceding  part  of  the  word  ;  thus, 

^    r\r   I  I         — nr  V      •  x nr     \    / 


manly,  Tainly,  plainly, 


masterly,  densely,       unconsciously,  attrociously, 


facetiously,  surely,  shortly,  ornamental- ly, 

openly,  supinely,  pliantly,  suppliantly,  bluntly,  blandly,  recum- 
bently, cleanly,  secondly,  unkindly,  piquantly,  eloquently,  mag- 
niloquently,  ungainly,  meanly,  gallantly,  vehemently,  bravely, 
relatively,  terminatively,  figuratively,  secretively,  illatively,  nu- 
tritively, sensitively,  cautiously,  deliciously,  consciously,  anxious- 
ly, fallaciously,  voraciously,  judiciously,  surreptitiously,  senten- 
tiously,  conscientiously,  sagaciously,  rapaciously,  propitiously, 
auspiciously,  adventitiously,  ostentatiously,  supposititiously,  sus- 
piciously, vexatiously,  capriciously,  nutritiously,  vivaciously,  ru- 
dimental,  regimental,  detrimental,  sacramental-ly,  sentimental-ly, 

sentimentality^^U,'  I,  instrumental-ly,  instrumentality  Jy  l.com- 
plemental,  supplemental,  elemental-ly. 

MAGNA-NE-NI. — Magna  Charta  "^  ,  magnet '  |  ,  magnetically  J 

magnetize,  magnetizer,  magnificently,  magnified,  magnifier,  mag- 
niloquent, magniloquence,  magnanimously. 

MISCOM,  MISCON  : — represented  by  Ems  written  in  con's  place;  thus, 

/^b 
^  ^b  v_ 

miscompute  miscomprehend,  misconceive, 

L .„  L-j u L, 

misconduct,  miscenjetfure, 
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NEW  : — may  be  expressed  by    Un  joined  when  the  abbreviation  for 
new  could  not  be  written;  thus, 

V_->\  v — \**—* 

\ 


newspaper,     New  Brunswick,       Newlntrgh,         New  England, 


New  Hai'en,       New  Testament,   New  Orleans,  Newark. 

NON  : — may  be  expressed  by  Nen  joined  wherever  convenient;  thus, 


non-acceptance,  non-arrival,  non-com  HI  issione<l, 


non-existence,  non-limitation,  non-resident. 

By  two  n  stems  where  the  hook  could  not  be  used  in  joining;  thus, 

V^-^\  V^-A  v_^_>i  v-^-^| 

.b o» <JJ    .  _..*IZi 

I 
non-appearance,     non-assumsit,     non-attendance,     non-descript, 


non-election,     non-electric,          non-feasance,         non-observance, 


non-suit,  non-user,  non-essential,  non-est, 


nonpareil,  non-payment,  non-performance, 


non-production,     non-professional,         nonsense,  non-plus. 
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Where  Non  cannot  be  joined  either  way,  write  it  thus: 


non-delivery,  non-fulfilment. 

NONCOM,  NONCON:  —  is  expressed  by  Nen  written  in  com  or  con's  posi- 
tion, or  it  may  be  intersected  if  the  writer  prefers;  thus, 


noH-fomnrillal,          non-compliance,  m»i  compos  mentis, 


non-conductor,  nonronfonning. 

PRECOM,  PRECON,  PRECOG  :  —  are  represented  by  writing  Per  as  nearly 
•  as  possible  in  con's  place;  thus, 


precompose,    preconceit,  f  recognition,  preconceive,    preconcert, 
preconcerted,    preconcertedly,    preconcertedness,     precondition, 
preconformed,    preconformity,    preconsent,    preconsign,    precon- 
trive,  preconception. 

RECOG,  RECOM,  RECON  :  —  are  represented  by  Ra  in  con's  place;  thus, 


recognition,  recognizer,  recombine,  recommendation,  recomposilion, 

X  •<  •<  *< 

'    »)   *  'I  ""  '    L.  ....... 

recomlensation,  reconsider,         reconstruct,         recumbent. 

SEI.F  :—  as  a  Prefix  is  written  thus  : 


self  -evident,         self-esteem,         self-inttrest,       self-abasement, 
self-deceit,  self-respect,  self-regulating,  self-restraint,  self-decep- 
tion,  self-defense,    self-denial,  self-love,  self-righteous,  self-des- 
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truction,  self-educated,  -  self-education,  self-evident,  self-esteem, 
self-interest,  selfishly  Jx  ,  self-possession,  self-possessed,  self- 
praise,  self-preservation,  self-indulgence,  self-reproach,  self-ab- 
negation, self-devotion,  self-government,  self-regulated,  self- 
reliance,  self-reliant,  self-sacrificing,  self-same,  self-sufficient,  self- 
styled,  si'lf-will,  self-willed,  self-importance,  self-taught,  self-im- 
provement, self-sustained,  self-aggrandizement, 

As  an  Affix  it  is  joined,  when  convenient,  thus  : 
9  J>  (  s~*  s~ 

......  £1  .........  ?>.  ......  ......  (T  ..........  ^_j?  ..... 

o 

himself,       herself,          thyself,       myself,       yourself,       one's-self, 

-^ 


-N 
""o  0° 

one'  s-y'tini-self,  your-y-wn-St'lf,  thine-o^tm-self,  »ta>is-self,  oiir-own- 

self. 

Some  writers  prefer  writing  se!f\n  full  in  some  words,  more  es- 
pecially the  following  : 


self,  itself,  self-hood. 

SEI.FCOM,  SELFCOM,  SEI.FCONTRA  : — by  self'm  con's  position  ;  thus, 


-              •              \  —  , 

d  ......  L  ...... 

self-command,    self-contained,  self  -confidence,  self  -convicted, 

O  ,'0 

i 

J 


P  i 


self-conceit,  self-conscious,  self-contradiction,  self  -contradictory. 
self-confident,  self-consciousness,  self-control,  self-complacency, 
self-condemnation,  self-conviction,  self-conquest. 

SELVES:—  is  expressed  by  the  Ses-c\rc\e,  joined  when  convenient;  thus, 

'  G  •>         ......fl  .....       .  .....  ^Q  ............  £\o  ....... 

O  ......  ;  .....  ^    ; 

tb4»utjves,  ourselves^  yonnehes,     our  wnss/res,          stives, 
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SHIP:— by  Isk  written  under  the  preceding  part  of  the  word;  thus, 


fellowship,  judgeship,  tutorship,  generalship,  guardianship, 
relationship,  wardship,  membership,  stewardship,  mediatorship, 
professorship,  scholarship,  leadership,  copartnership,  clerkship, 
governorship,  marshallship,  horsemanship,  workmanship,  collect- 
orship,  inspectorship,  senatorship. 

TIVE  :  —  in  this  system  is  invariably  represented  by  Te  with  the  w-hook; 
thus, 

\i 


active,  affirmative,  alternative,  comparative, 


appreciative,  argumentative,  attentive, 

ameliorative,  captive,    imperative,  motive,   lucrative,    executive, 
inventive,  preventive. 

UXFORE  : — Unforeseen 

UNACCOM,  UNCIRCUM,  UNCOM,  UNCON,  UNENCUM,  UNMAGNE,  UNSELF, 
UNCONTRA,  UNCONTRO  :  -should  be  written  as  follows  : 


unaccommodating,     uncircumscribed,          tin-compromised, 

Q./f_  'S  by 

unconsciously,  unencumbered,          unmagnetized, 


unselfish,  tincontradicted,  uncontroverted. 

uncomfortableness,  uncompromising,  unconcerned,  unconditional, 
unconsciously,  unconsciousness,  unconstitutional,  unconstitution- 
ality,  unconverted,  uncongenial,  unencumbered,  unaccomplished, 
uncircumcised,  uncircumstantial. 
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UNDER  :  —  as  a  Prefix  sign  is  joined  to  the  remainder  of  the  word,  un- 
less it  is  very  inconvenient  to  do  so,  and  it  may  take  the  position 
required  by  the  remainder  of  the  word  ;  thus, 


underbid,     undercharge,      underfeed,       underfoot,         undergone, 

^T  Y  ^^ 

..................  V  ..........................  S-A-<  ..................  ^  ..........................  S.  ................................................ 

undergrowth,   underhanded,  underlet,        underlying,       undermine, 


underpay,        under-rate,       underscored,     undersell,    undersigned, 

undertook,         undertake,     unden'alue,   underwent,   underwriter. 

As  a  terminal  sign  and  in  names  under  would  be  more  legibly 
written  with  the  lengthened  Un  ;  thus, 


-\ 

assunder,                        Underwood,  Underhill. 

UNRECOG,  UNRECOM,  UNRECON  :— may  be  written  one  of  two  ways,  the 
writer  selecting  the  form  preferred  ;  thus, 

^  / 

°r      \  s-^6.! 

unrecognized^                     unrecompensed,  unreconciled. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AS  PREFIXES  AND  AFFIXES, 
The  tick  and  stem  Abbreviations,  or  signs  for  words,  must  not  be 
changed  in  their  representation  when  used  as  Prefixes  or  Affixes  un- 
less to  avoid  conflict  with  a  similar  sign  of  different  value,  or  unless  it 
be  inconvenient  to  joint  in  which  case  observe  strictly  the  rule  of  using 
steins  for  the  Prefix  or  Affix  signs  where,  as  Abbreviations,  they  are 
stems,  a.ndi/cvi('fs  for  them  where,  as  Abbreviations  or  Word-Signs,  they 
are  devices.  For  example  :  the  word  in  is  represented  by  a  stem,  then, 
if  the  word  in  be  used  as  an  Affix,  let  the  stem,  Un,  invariably  stand 
for  it,  and  so  of  all  other  stem  Abbreviations  used  as  Affixes.  But 
wherever  tick  signs  for  words  will  not  join  as  Prefixes  or  Affixes,  let 
the  Prefix  or  Affix  be  either  disjoined  or  expressed  by  another  device 
—  a  hook,  or  the  halving  principle  ;  —  invariably  using  stems  for  such 
Prefixes  or  Affixes  as  are  among  stem  Abbreviations,  and  device  Pre- 
fixes or  Affixes  for  such  as  are  among  device  Abbreviations. 

AFTER  :  —  as  well  as  all  prefix  words,  keep  their  positions;  thus, 


after-thought,       after-life,  after-all,  after-wit, 

after-math,  after-growth,  after-part,  after-clap,   after-most,  after- 
noon, afterwards. 

ALL  :  —  can  be  joined  whenever  convenient.  There  is  no  danger  of 
its  conflicting  with  half  length  Be  words,  as  there  are  no  words  of 
that  class  in  the  first  position  for  it  to  conflict  with.  Illustration  : 


all-creating,  all-merciful,  all-sufficient,         all-wise, 


all-cheering.  All-  Souls'  day,  all-such, 

all-sustaining,  all-saving,  all-glorious,  all-forgiving,  all-gracious. 
all-honored,  All-Saints'  Day. 
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When  disjoined,  the  sign  for  all  must  never  be  written  in  the 
direction  of  any  other  dash  sign,  but  always  retained  in  its  own, 
for  on  that  its  legibility  depends.  Illustration  : 


all-abhorred,  all-admired,  albeit,  all-seeing  eye, 

all-atoning,  all-beholding,  all-seeing,  all-bounteous,  all-bountiful, 
all-destroying,  all-devouring,  all-appointing. 

The  sign  for  all  can  be  written  in  con  dot's  place  to  express  the 
compound  prefixes,  all-corn  and  all-con.     Illustration  : 


3 

vO 

all-constraining,             a 

ll-controlling, 

^' 

a  11-cons  it  m  ing, 

J 

all-corn  mantling. 

all-concealing, 
u  

all-conscious, 
\ 

awe-struck,           awful, 

awe-band, 

i 

a  we-compelling. 

BE:— 


.....  v-  .......... 


be-deck,  be-fog,  be-fell,  he-fall,         be-deviled, 

be-fouled,  be-curl,  be-calm,  be-dashed,  be-dew,  be-cloud,  be-half, 
be-dimmed,  be-friended,  be-grimmed,  beguile,  behead,  beholden, 
belabored,  beleager,  be-lie,  be-little,  beloved,  be-moan,  be-moist- 
en,  be-muddle,  be-set,  be-draggled,  be-smeared,  be-sotted,  be- 
spattered, be-speaks,  be  -sprinkled,  be-spread,  be-stir,  be-think, 
be-thought,  be-tide,  be-time,  be-take,  be-took,  be-token,  be-troth, 
be-witch,  be-wilder,  be-wrought. 

\r 

by-way,  by-stander,  by-law,  by-gone,          by-path, 

by-lane,  by-place,  by-places,  by-play,  by-purpose,  by-road,  by- 
word, by-ways,  by-purposes. 
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EVER  : — There  are  but  few  words,  all  given  below,  in  which  ever  can 
be  joined  without  destroying  legibility,  in  all  other  cases  it  must 
be  disjoined,  and  the  word  following  written  near  to  it.  There  is 
no  danger  of  its  being  mistaken  for  the  prefix  for,  as  ever  belongs 
in  the  first  position,  and /or  in  the  second.  Illustration  : 


evermore, 
Disjoined, 

..  —  i  

ever-lasting. 

ei>er-green,         ever-changing. 

ever-active,         ever-dying,  ever-living,  ever-doing, 


ever-expanding,  ever-glade,  ever-growing, 

ever-loving,  ever-honored,  ever-open, ever-recurring,  ever-restless, 
ever-watchful. 

NOTE. — First  position  horizontal  words  may  be  written  inside 
the  curve  of  ever,  and  those  of  other  positions  outside  or  under- 
neath the  prefix  sign,  if  the  writer  prefers  to  make  this  distinction. 
Ever-living  and  ever-loving,  ever-dying  and  ever-doing  are  dis- 
tinguished by  position. 

EVERY  : — is  always  joined  ;  thus, 

ro. °v n^ c\.... *v ^ 

everything,  everywhere,   every-one,  every-way,  everybody,  everyday. 

POR:-.X x x^ ^ v 

for-bear,         for-bore,         for-borne,         for-lorn,         for-swear. 


for-sooth,  for-'ivard,  forwardness,  therefor. 

Per  is  used  in  the  following  words  : 

!\     ^    *>-  :x*    ^  ."x,  e^-^ 

forbidden,  forbade,  forgive-n,  forgave,  forgot,  forget,  forgiveness. 
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Go:— 

........  .....  .,..:  -  V    ................................  :.—  £~.  .........  ;  ...........................  —  V 

\  Q  __  / 

go-by,  go-cart,  go-between, 

Goon  :  — 


good-breeding,    good-by-e,   good-day,   Good-Friday,  good-humoured, 


—  I 

good-natured,  good-night,        good-will,        good-morning . 
HALF:— 

</  \£     V_ '"    O    ^x &      7^ 

half-and-half,  half-blooded,                       half-breed, 


half-cocked,  half-learned,  half-price. 

HAND  :  —  always  in  its'  own  position  ;  thus. 


handicap,  hand-organ,  hand-rail,          hand-work. 

HERE  —  keeps  its  position,  except  in  case  of  hereunto  to  distinguish  it 
from  hereinto. 

.  ...........  /^  ..........................  A  .............................  <£±  .............................  XI  ................ 

hereabouts,  hereafter,  hereinafter,  hereat, 


hereby,  herein,  hereinto,  hereof,  liereon, 


hereto,  heretofore,         hereunto,       hereupon,  herewith. 

HIGH:- 


high-born,  high-bred,  high-built,         high-church. 
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high-climbing,  high-colored,  high-fed,  high-finish,  high-flier,  high- 
flown,  high-go,  high-going,  high-handed,  high-heeled,  high-mind- 
ed, high-pressure,  high-priest,  high-reaching,  high-road,  high- 
season,  high-sounding,  high-spirited,  high-strung,  high-wrought. 

HITHER  :—          /^ 

......................  £.  .......................................  . 

hitherto,  hither-ward,  hither-and-thither. 

No  and  ANY  :  —  are  distinguished  by  position  ;  thus, 
~ 


no-how,         any-how,       no-whtre,  anywhtre.  nobody,  anybody. 

°FF:~       ' 


off-hand,  off-scouring,  off-set,  off-shoot. 

OUT  - 


.........................  k  ...........................  I  ................................  t 

out-acted,  out-bid-den,        out-bound,  out-building, 


out-do,         out-done,         out-doors,      out-general,          out-go, 

^ ^ L^ ^ ^ 

out-landish,  o^^t-law,  out-pouring,  out-shine,  out-fit, 
outcome,  out-sell,  out-shone,  out-brazen,  outbreak,  outcast,  out- 
cry, out-fly,  out-grow,  out-work,  out-lawed,  out-lawry,  outlay, 
outlet,  outline,  outlive,  outlook,  out-lying,  out-most,  out-number, 
out-numbered,  out-post,  out-run,  out-reach,  outside,  outsider,  out- 
skirt,  outspread,  outstanding,  out-stretch,  out-stripped,  out-talked, 
out-walked,  out-wear,  out-witted. 

Out  in  phrases  may  be  written  thus  ; 

U  "    Uv "   lr~x  ""          I "    y 

K  '  \  \~\ 

6 
ot/t-of -doors,  out-of-the-way,  out-of-order,  out-of-date,  ont-of-time. 
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OVER  :  —  is  always  joined,  except  where  there  would  be  no  angle  at 
the  point  of  junction  :  and  let  the  sign  be  written  a  little  higher,  or 
a  little  lower,  according  as  the  word  following  requires  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  position  ;  but  vowelize,  if  necessary,  rather  than 
write  the  sign  so  low  as  to  conflict  with  every  in  the  second  position. 
Illustration  : 


over-eat,         over-do,       over-due,         over-joyed,         over-awe, 


over-awed,  over-awes,  over-shoot,  over-flow,  over-full, 
overtook,  overstatement,  over-bearing,  over-fond,  over-forward, 
over-much,  over-full,  overthrow,  overstep,  overstep,  overtake, 
over-alls,  over-plus,  over-powering,  over-burdened,  overboard, 
over-borne,  over-grown,  over-changing,  over-hauled,  overhead, 
over-laden,  overcome,  overcame,  overcast,  oversight,  overshot, 
overturned,  over-see,  over-drawn,  over-drew,  overlook,  over- 
shadowed. 

S°ME:~ 


<r\ 


somehow,  somewhere,  something,       somebody. 

THERE  —  keeps  its  position,  except  in  thereunto  to  distinguish  it  from 
thereinto. 

............  1  ...................  1  ...............  ]  .................  I  .................  *.-  ................  ^  ....... 

thereabouts,    thereafter,  thereat,    thereby,      therefor,         therefore, 

............  ^  ............  L  .................  .^  .................  ):  .....................  i:  ..................  1 

therefrom,    therein,     thereinto,    thereof,        thereon,      thereto, 


.........  _^.  ...................  .v  .................... 

thereunder,       thereunto,     thereupon,  therewith,        therewithal. 
THUNDER  :   ^\                        (r^^IN  Q^" 

thunder-bolt,  thunder-clap,  thunder-cloud, 


thunder-shower, 


thunder-storm, 


thunder-struck, 
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UNDER  :  —  accommodates  itself  to  the  position  of  the  word  to  which  it 
is  joined  ;  thus, 


s^> 

r  ......................................... 

undergraduate,  under-ground,   underlap,      undersell,   undercurrent, 

..........  r  .................................  y  ....................................  3-  ..........................  *>  ................. 

under-sail,  under-shcriff,  under-low,          undersold. 

WITH  :—  c  1  ^ 

.............  1  .................................  '  .......................................  =  .  ]  ...................................................... 

without,  with-draiv,  wit/i-drew,  with-in, 

.............  ^  .............................  t  ...........................  t  .........................  y  ...............  ...............  ?  ............... 

withal,  -with-hold,        with-held,      withstand,         withstood. 

WHAT:— 


5  ^  \ 

whatever,  what  not,  whatsoever. 

WHERE  :  — 

.............  ,x^  .............................  ^  ..............................  A  ................................  c/\ 

^vhereabouts,  whereas,  whereat,  whereby, 


,£  .....................  ^  ....................  «/)  .....................  ^ 

wherein,  whereof,         whereon,        wheresoever,     whereto, 


whereupon,       wherever,     wherewith,   wherewithal,   wherefore. 

WHOSO  :  — 

..  „..  ..  <  <  <X 

c  ........  5  .........  c  ..... 

whosoever,  whoso,  whosesoever, 
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REMARKS. 

It  was  not  tho't  necessary  or  best  to  represent  more  than  the  most 
frequent-occurring  abbreviations  that  are  used  as  prefixes  or  affixes. 
As  many  more  can  be  formed  by  the  stenographer  as  may  suit  his 
taste  or  convenience.  Many  words  that  could  be  prefixed  would  be 
more  legibly  or  better  written  separately  ;  especially  if  the  original 
form  is  changed  in  prefixing.  The  author  thinks  that  an  unchange- 
able form  is  more  conducive  to  speed  and  legibility  than  any  device 
used  to  gain  brevity  ;  but  there  are  some  writers  who  have  a  passion 
for  abbreviation,  no  matter  how  many  forms  it  may  subject  some 
words  to  'n  the  different  combinations  employed.  The  whole  law  of 
speed  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  the  mental  operations  which  tend 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  physical  movements. 

A  large  number  of  words  that  would,  naturally  enough,  be  looked 
for  in  this  chapter,  will  be  found  in  the  List  of  Abbreviations.  Being 
so  frequently  employed,  it  was  tho't  best  to  place  them  in  the  tabulated 
List,  convenient  for  ready  reference. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


POSITIV  AND  NEGATIV    WORDS. 

I  .  This  class  of  words  givesagreat  deal  of  trouble  in  shorthand 
if  the  student  does  not  fix  in  his  mind  some  positiv  mark  of  distinc- 
tion; their  meanings  being  directly  opposite,  it  can  be  seen  how  serious 
a  mistake  it  would  be  to  transcribe  the  positiv  for  the  negativ,  or 
vice  -versa.  Memorizing  the  forms  here  given  would  be  the  surest  way 
to  avoid  all  difficulty. 

2.  L.  —  Altho  positiv  and  negativ  words  beginning  with  /  have 
been  treated  of  (on  page  70),  it  is  thort  best  to  illustrate  here  the 
author's  preference  in  the  forms  for  such  words  ;  thus, 


c       ^\     £      r^     C 

••  \  •  •  \  ....... 

legal,  illegal;  liberal,  illiberal;  limitable,  illimitable;  literate,  illiterate  ; 


legible,      illegible;        legitimate,       illegitimate;        logical,     illogical. 

3.  M.  —  Material  and  immaterial,  mortal-ly  and  immortal-ly, 
•moral  and  immoral,  as  among  the  abbreviations,  are  distinguished 
by  difference  of  position:  positiv  words  being  written  in  the  second 
position,  and  negativ  ones  in  the  first;  thus, 


•moral-ly,  immoral-ly          mortal-ly,  immortal-ly, 

morality,  immorality,  mortality,  immortality,  immortalize,    immortal- 
tized,  materialism,  immaterialism. 

4.     The  following  words  are  distinguished  by  employing  two  Em 
stems  in  the  negativ,  thus  ; 


movable,  immovable-ly,     memorial,    immemorial,     mutable,    immutable 
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">~^V-v/ ">~y    \ 

mature,   immatuie,       maturity,    i»i  maturity,       maturely,  immaturity, 


modest,   immodest,       moderate,     i in  moderate,       maculate,  immaculate, 
mobility,      immobility,    modestly,     immodestly,     mobile,    immobile, 
measurable,  immeasurable,  maleable,  immaleable. 

5.  N. — In  negativ  words  of  the  following  class,  it  is  an  aid  to 
legibility  to  double  the  consonant  «,  altho"  in  some  words  only  a  vowel 
sound  is  heard.  Writers  preferring  to  insert  the  vowel  instead,  can 
do  so  ;  thus, 


navigable. 


ininaingable,  nerve,  unnerve, 


numerable,  innumerable,  necessarv,  unnecessary, 


•natural,  unnatural,  ncM'ons,  innoxious. 


innate. 


innocent, 


innovate. 


6.  .A'. — R  words  of  the  negativ  order,  as  has  already  been  hinted, 
can  take  the  Sir  sign  for  legibility,  unless  the  writer  prefers  to  use 
both  consonants,  or  insert  a  vowel ;  thus, 

A     vv«fS      A 
\       \     \       \ 

reparable,  irreparable,  repressible,  irrepressible, 


reftroachable,     irreproachable,  refutable,  irrefutable, 
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reverent,         irreverent,  revocable,  irrevocable, 


removable,  irremovable,  remediable,          irremediable, 


redeemable,  irredeemable,  resistible,  irresistible, 


resolute,  irresolute,  relevant,  irrelevant, 

^  S~^~\  ^ 

-^  .......................  4*^  ...... 

rational,  irrational,  reclaimable,  irreclaimable, 


........  \ 


retrievable,  irretrievable,        radiate,  irradiate, 

reconcilable,  irreconcilable,  recoverable,  irrecoverable,  repealable,  ir- 
repealable,  respective,  irrespective,  radiance,  irradiance,  rational,  irra- 
tional, reducible,  irreducible,  refragable,  irrefragable,  relative,  irrela- 
tive, relevancy,  irrelevancy,  religion,  irreligion,  religious,  irreligious. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


COR  RE  LA  TIVE     WORDS. 

1.  Altho  this  class  of  words  does  not  give  the  trouble  caused  by 
interchanging  positivs  and  negativs,   yet  there  are  times  when  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  and  convey  just  the  shade  of  meaning  intended 
by  the  speaker,  and  the  only  sure  way  to  distinguish  the  proper  word 
Is  by  inserting  the  initial  vowel,  where  a  distinction  is  not  made  by 
one    or  the  other    word  being  an  abbreviation  or  taking  a  different 
form. 

2.  Correlative  words  show  the  necessity  of  vowels  for  distinction. 
But  the  words  here  vowelized  would  not  always  have  to  be  vowel- 
ized.     To.  illustrate  :    In  insurance  matters,  fire  and  afire  would  occur 
whether  the  fire  was  being  spoken  of  simply,  or  the  property  actually 
afire  or  burning.     In  some  reporting  but  one  of  the  correlative  words 
would  occur,  so  that  no  conflict  could  take  place,  and  the  stenographer 
would  be  supposed  to  know  enough  about  the  language  to  distinguish 
which  word  to  use,  and  to  not  make  the  mistake  of  using  the  wrong 
one.     The  fine  shade  of  meaning  would  require  good  sense  or  judge- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  stenographer  in  some  of  the  distinctions,  while 
in  others  the  context  would  indicate  the  exact  word  ;  thus,  /  will  BIDE 
my  time.     I  will  ABIDE  the  issue. 

B.      \  bate,       bet,       bide,       bode,       butt,       board,      bound, 
%  abate,    abet,     abide,     abode,     abut,      aboard,    abound, 


bout,      back,       beam, 
about,    aback,     abeam, 

C.         I 


broad,       bony, 
abroad,     ebony, 


\    boa. 


oboe. 


credit,          climate,      cross,       <r^>  cursed, 
j     accredit,   acclimate,  across,      c|  accursed, 


carries, 
acres. 


D. 


F. 


day,       do,       dew,       defect,          deal,     device,     ditly. 


.1*  a-day,  ado,     adieu,     advocate,    ideal,    edifice,    oddity. 

^  —  x   far,    feer,    fire,      foul,     fluent,     frayed,    feat,     fort. 
S  —  .    afar,  afeer,  afire,    afoul,  affluent,  afraid,  effete,  effort. 
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G.      _   gate,       grieved,      .     ..—-*,„..  go,       glow,       ground. 
_;   agate,     aggrieved, ago,     aglow,     aground. 

//.     «/!   head,       <^   hull,       hoy. 
c\  ahead,     c     ahull,     ahoy. 

J.       /  jar,     join,        joining,        judge,       judged,       just, 
ajar,   adjoin,   adjoining,   adjudge,  adjudged,  adjust. 

'  knee,       kin,       ^7  knowledge,       kneel. 
*~- ^  aknee,    akin,        /  acknowledge,   anneal. 

s~>  X-N 

'       line,  .     /       \  lure,      latitude,  _.__<ZZT....  lack,     lass,    live, 

(      align,. ...  x-... .allure,  altitude,  x; alack,  alas,   alive, 


loan,  lone,   lapse,     late,     leaven,  lips,        lope. 
alone,  elapse,  elate,   eleven,  ellipse,   elope. 

M.     ••••/—£  .....  mass,  r*     mend,     miss,     mission,       moor, 

..../—&•""  amass,     '         \  amend,  amiss,   emission,     amour, 

muse,        melioration,     migrate,       motion,      manual,         midst. 
amuse,      amelioration,  emigrate,     emotion,    Emanuel,      amidst. 

A"",     s—  ^  new,         non,       null,         noxious,         near- 
^~j  anew,       anon,     annull,    incautious,     anear. 

P.      >\    part,          piece,         peal,  purtenant. 

<\    apart,        apiece,       appeal,  appurtenant. 

proximate,        pathetic,     pace,     pine,      press,       pose 
approximate,  apathetic,   apace,  opine,  oppress,  oppose. 


Q.     --  o'  quaint,        quit,        choir,  quire,    quality,     —  C     quell. 
—  c^  acquaint,    acquit,  acquire,  equality,    .5-Jr...  equal. 

R.     /     reign,      ^  rest,       ,/     rose,      rows,     ract,  S  \    rode. 
i  arraign,      vi    arrest,      c>    arose,  arrows,  erase,  •/   I  erode. 
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T.       J     taint,       test,      tilt,     tone,     tune,    theist,       theology. 
.J     attaint,  attest,  atilt,  atone,  atune,  atheist,     ethology. 

V.      V_    vail,    *£  verse,     vow,     void,     vocation,         V^  vent. 
._^_;r.  avail  .^averse,  avow,  avoid,    avocation,  ^-^  event. 

W.     ~\   way,    __£^__  weary,    ware,      f  while,    ...^....  ward. 
-^V—  away,  __*__  aweary,  aware,      if     awhile,  r^y....  award. 

Z.     J    zone,       zeal. 
V    ozone,     easel. 

3.  The  following  words  are  correlated  in  one  way  or  another — 
by  sound,  similarity  of  meaning,  or  of  consonant  form,  and  must  be 
distinguished  as  shown  by  the  engravings  ; 


agent,    giant,  affluent,     effluent,  aliment,     element, 

*§> 


09 

amiable,     humble,         analyses,     analyzes,         anterior,      interior, 


] 

astray,       estray;  caused,       cost,  clannish,         clownish. 


confidence,        evidence,  creosote,     crusty,  cure,         euchre; 

decease,     disease,         deceased,     diseased;  endeared,      endured, 


^ ^\ 2L SM& J ^ 

enfold,      unfold,         entwine,      untwine,          cntone.  untune. 
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.  ( 
< 


U i! / /z... 

eligible,          legible,  elicit,  illifit,  elegy,          eulogy. 


..../_ (  ,<r>~? . 

else,     less,          emigration,      immigration,         eminent,    imminent. 


y I. / "L 

emulate,       immolate,  endless,       needless,  etch,       itch, 


euphonic,     phonetic,       except,      expiate,  exercise,       exorcise; 


guide,          God;  honor,         inner;  idiom,          odium, 


in-law,     inlay,     inevitable,     unavoidable;       incautious,     noxious, 


inefficacious,  infectious,  ingenuous,  ingenious;  monarch,  monarchy; 
night,       unite;          purpose,     propose,  protection,     production, 


prosecute,     persecute;  ruin,      renew,  ruined,         renewed; 


sulphite,     sulphate;         voracity,     veracity^ 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


ANALOGY. 

I.  The   principle   of  writing  words  or   syllables,  having  similar 
characteristics  and  combinations  of  elements,  to  correspond  with  each 
other,  is  the  most  natural  and   perhaps   most   important  principle   in 
phonography  and  it  should  never  be  violated  except   when   legibility, 
speed  or   inconvenience  in    joining,    demand    it.     This   principle   is 
termed  writing  words  in  accordance  with  the  laws   of   analogy.     Dif- 
ferent ways  of  modifying  stems  are  devised  for  the  rapid   and  legible 
expression  of  different  classes  of  words,  and  all  words   corresponding 
to  these,  given   under   any   of   the   modifying   principles,    are   to  be 
written  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  analogy. 

II.  The  law  of  analogy  governs  the  writing  of  three  distinctiv 
classes  of  words;  namely, 

i  ST.  CLASS : 

(a)  Compound  Words,  which  are  written  in  analogy  with  the 
abbreviations  or  forms  expressing  the  simple  words  composing  them. 
Illustration  :  „ 


nrV 


to-day,         mid-day,         midnight,         mid-summer,          mid-winter, 


•n- 


cominonwealth,  what-not,  whatever,  whenever,  uoiv-a-days,  -water-fall, 
water-wheel,  sea-weed,  stage-coach,  horse-shoe,  railroad,  four- 
wheeled,  book-keeper,  blindfold,  heart-felt,  endwise,  all-sufficient, 
far-reaching,  highway,  honeycomb,  lamp-light,  lamp-lighter,  lamp- 
black," apple-tree,  dial-plate,  fault-finder,  housetop,  housework, 
christmas-tree,  pale-faced,  workmen,  maid-servant,  hand-maid, 
hand-saw,  pastry-cook,  well-bred,  well-spring,  pole-tax,  sea-going, 
longwinded,  short-sighted,  well-known,  mid-way,  sheet-anchor,  store- 
house, hedge-row,  cart-wright,  wheel-wright,  flag-staff,  fir-tree,  oak- 
tree,  shell-fish  cyV_y  ,  workshop,  simple-minded,  mankind,  main- 
spring, commonplace,  evil-disposed,  good-natured,  ill-natured,  East- 
India,  fruit-trees,  bean-pole,  grand-son,  grandfather,  lap-dog,  dog- 
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smith,  silversmith,  goldsmith,  landlord,  back-bone,  toothache,  head- 
ache, blackleg,  cut-throat,  pitfall,  bow-window,  bay-window,  ware- 
house, customhouse,  clockwork,  single-handed,  light-hearted,  hobby- 
horse, oversee,  overlook,  overcome,  overdrawn,  underwent,  soap- 
stone,  side-walk,  curb-stone,  hap-hazard,  broadcloth,  so-ever,  what- 
soever, wherever,  forever,  hereafter,  afterthought,  hereto,  herewith, 
inkstand,  brickbat,  bric-a-brac,  birth-right,  anyone,  no-one,  dew-drop, 
spring-time,  outstrip,  outcome,  income,  password,  meantime,  whirli- 
gig, whirlwind,  whirlpool,  schoolboy,  saddle-horse,  stand-by,  go-by. 

(&).     Compound  Words  in  which  the  component  words  cannot  be 
conveniently  or  legibly  joined  : 

"^V             I                9             \    ^        />  <=x              \^    S> 
M  v_3  <__/  i  cT  HjO.       ?&.£.... 

over-did,     vain-glorious,     pen-holder,     rain-storm,     post-haste, 
lamp-post,  gin-mill,    tin-smith,    iron-works,    iron-clad,    green-house, 
man-slaughter,    good-will,    frost-bitten,    foster-sister,    eaves-dropper, 
dragon-fly,  downright,  Christian-like,  carpet-bag,  buttonwood,  burnt- 
offering,  brown-bread,  bonds-men,  bond-woman,  blowpipe. 

(c).     Compound  Words  which  cannot  be  formed  in  perfect  anal- 
ogy with  the  component  words  : 


race-course,  pen-stock,  candle-stick,   household,  eye-sight,  elsewhere. 

(d).     Compound    Words   which,    for   the  sake   of  legibility,   are 
better  disjoined  : 


long-tried,    gees-light,    apple-core,     wind-mill,    dead-shot,     -well-merited. 
2ND.  CLASS  : 

Words  or  Syllables,  either  beginning  or  ending  with  a  single 
consonant  or  a  consonant  combination  for  the  representation  of  which 
a  device,  such  as  a  circle,  half-circle,  hook  or  loop,  etc.  ,  has  been 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such  consonant  or  consonant 
combination  is  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  word  or  syllable, 
are  written  in  analogy  in  respect  to  such  initial  or  final  representation, 
and  in  other  classes  of  words  (for  reasons  given,  and  readily  under- 
stood by  the  careful  and  thoro  student)  the  principle  of  analogy  is 
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observed  in  employing  stems  instead  of  devices  to  express  certain 
initial  or  final  consonant  elements,  where,  often-times,  the  careless 
and  superficial  student  would  use  devices.  Illustration  : 

\  .........  C.  ......  o  ............  o^  ............  P  ............  N  ..........  *v_  ......  V  ......  ]  ..... 

soap,     spike,    stellar,     Sussex,     sustain,     weep,     sweep,     whip,      ivet, 


......  .............  ................  !>> 

sweat,     whet,     sway,      swell,      swim,     well,     whelp,     wine,     whine, 

.c:  .......  c.  ...........  z\  .......  ^.  ...........  ->  ...........  z-u,  ...........  !£  ..........  ^  ......  !>... 

wail,     whale,     way,     whey,     away,       awake,      awhile,      pry,      spry, 

.......  L  ..........  a.  .....  ±\_L  ...........  ^  .......  v>  .........  u  ........  .3  ...........  TO. 

journey,     ledger,    club,    tackle,     steam,  storm,  dicker,    splash,  dwellers, 

_!Z\  .......  X  .................  \Q  ...............  \  ..............  \  ................  ^  ..................  \  ............  \>  ..... 

quibble,     piece,        pieces,        pieced,       pests,       pesters,         pet,       pets, 


paint,  paints,    pension,    pensioned,    pave,    paved,     draft,       draughts, 


position,       imposition,         blended,        roasted,       blustered,        mustered, 

£  .......................  ^  ........................  &  ............... 

untutored,       unlettered,         welded,         warded,         cemented,        signed, 

^  ............  ^  .........  ;L?  ............  \  ..........  IZZ,  ............  £...  ..............  <S>-  ^ 

assigned,      seen,    stance,      zone,     Zion,      slant,      surrounded,     arrant. 

3RD.    CLASS  : 

Primitiv  and  derivativ  words  are,  as  a  rule,  formed  in  analogy 
with  each  other. 

First.     The  form  of  the  primitiv  in  the  greater  number  of  words, 
is  preserved  in  all  derivalivs. 
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Second,  The  form  of  the  primitiv  in  the  smaller  number  of 
words  differs  from  the  deivativs. 

Third.  The  form  of  the  principal  derivativ,  in  a  few  words, 
governs  the  form  of  the  primitiv  and  the  other  denvativs. 

Fourth.  The  analogy  of  sound  or  form  of  parts  of  some  words 
govern  others. 

1st.     Primitiv  words  and  their  derivativs  governed  in  form  by 
the  primitiv: — 

m,  jf-ize, 


.      w  .  ^       M-.^H      •  <:j»    •     v . 

.analyze, -sis, -ses, l.-ist,  I -tic,       -ation, er. 


I  L  I     .  b 

awe, -ed,  ....:....-mg,    -s; 


over-awe. 


.v^  awful,    ^^J^-fulness;      1__  awe-struck,   }.... 

L/     change,  ....// -es,  ....//  ...,-ed,    ....  //...-able,....  //  ....-ableness; 

V ,  \ 

..exchange;     ....       ~~T/     interchange. 


non-commissioned. 


\  \j\-\  X. 

A     compensate,        ^     -ed,       x    -ive,  §       -atory,    m  -ation. 

'"  r"  "  L I V"" 

<}   content,     ....  jj  ....-ed,    .._jJ/--~    -edly,  |Jo....-edness,  ...J./^a.  -ment. 

J dense,     ....  J,  - -ly,    Jv_P.-ness,       J^....-er,    J  ....-ity. 

J.... detain,        ..     |  ....-ed,   .          ....-er,    _       I  ....detention. 
-L  J 

IN     devise,      U     -ed,      i\     -es,    K       -or,     IN*     -ee      ^\      -able. 
""  o/ /  '"<J    " 

earnest,       ...  ^^. -ly,    ^N     -ness. 

<Ls> 


no 
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^^x      fear,....    ^-^         -ed,  ......      >./-o  .........  -less,  ........  N/«  .........  -lessly, 

V"  u  Y  Y 

-lessness.         V^^          -ful,  -ly. 


_______  fresh,  .........  "      ........  -est  .........       .......  -en,   ........  °^  ........  -ens, 


^V       -er,    ....c^f-ly,    .........    )  ........  -ness. 


hilarity,  __££,. -ous,  ....«£_. -ously,       <^_ -ousness. 


inhale,    \._£:.-ed,    ....-.^V.     -er, 

Co       G> 

-es, -ed, 


-ness. 


f 

ial,  """""  -ation. 


.^..-est  .....  ^....-ly,  .....  -ety. 


...\v...  passion,  .....  \oj....  -s,  _..\  •  .....  -ate,  \  i   ...,-ately; 

impassionately;          -^"X        impassioned. 

"  ...... 


^ 

>*\                                 'v 
plenty,   \  -ful,  -ly, p -eous, 
J                                   b 

\         -eously,         \     -eousness. 
""f- LP 
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2nd.  Primitiv  words  and  their  derivativs,  in  which  the  form  of 
the  primitiv  cannot  be  preserved  in  all  the  derivativs,  and  in  some 
cases  in  none  of  them:  — 


(a).     For  instance,   the  word  intolerable  cannot  be  written 

in  analogy  with  [/\  tolerable,  because  Tel  cannot  be  written  after 
Un,  and  be  legible.  In  attempting  to  form  the  /-hook  quickly,  it 
would  either  become  a  circle,  or  else  in  trying  to  avoid  that  the  slight 
off-set  for  the  hook  on  Un  would  blend  with  the  Te  in  a  way  to  look 
like  El  ;  thus,  |or  /^  ,  in  either  case  illegible;  therefore  X\  Unt- 
Ler-Bel  is  both  the  quickest  and  most  legible  form'  that  could  be 
written. 

(l>).  The  word  defy  is  formed  of  De-Ef  I  ,  but  the  past  tense 
defied  cannot  be  written  De-Fed  I  ,  for,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
with  the  exception  of  horizontal  curve  stems,  "a  half-length  cannot  be 
joined  to  a  whole  length  where  there  would  be  no  angle  at  the  point 
of  junction."  Therefore,  the  only  quick  and  legible  form  for  t-f-t, 
d-v-t  and  d-v-d  words  is  that  made  by  using  the  hook  for  f  and  v 
between  the  upright  stems  Te  and  Te,  De  and  De,  etc.  ,  as  follows  : 

\\_daffodil  ,        M    defied,  divide,  devoid,         M     devote,  devout,  deviate. 


*^  <\.  ^\.  *\ 

bright, A  -er, -est,          | -en, ^ ened,..^^.-ness. 

I     deify,  H  -ed,   ....!c:?...-cation,  ^N -er. 

..X-rest.X-ed, xf -ful,  A-ive,  /f 


_ 

Isigh,  ...^..-s,   '  ..-ed. 

3rd.     Primitiv  words  governed  in  form  by  their  derivativs  : — 

.....V absurd,  V....-ly, \1 -ity. 

C^alien,         (^  A      -ate,         C_>(         -ated,  C/7)-ation,        v_v      -able; 

L x; ' 

inalienable. 
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SsC.civil,    V[     -ize,  V-/....-ization,     v.L... -ized; 

~ -  - 


-ful. 


• 

immense C -ly,.u I. -ity. 

resettle,     r  "°-s,  -ed,         V     -ing,   I        -ment,    \       Ver; 

r 

JjLlunsettle,    I unsettled. 

4th.  The  analogy  of  sound  or  form  of  parts  of  some  words  with 
others,  especially  proper  names  with  common  words,  is  an  aid  in  the 
matter  of  suggestivness. 

Words  agreeing  in  part  in  sound  or  form,  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  are  generally  more  easily  written  according  to  their  analogy 
than  by  observing  any  other  principle  of  phonographic  outline,  thus; 
sojourn  \ is  more  easily  and  naturally  written  in  analogy 

with  so,  than  to  write  it  thus,  J  .  The  name  Turner  y^\  is  more 
suggestivly  written  in  analogy  with  turn  than  to  write  it  thus  <£_^> 
which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  would  otherwise 
govern  its  form.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Warner  c/^~\  being  writ- 
ten as  suggested  by  the  word  warn  «/  . 

In  the  writing  of  words  in  which  doubt  as  to  a  form  for  them 
would  occur  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  application  of  this  principle 
of  analogy  would  greatly  aid  speed  and  legibility.  If  any  portion  of  a 
word  has  a  symbol  in  some  other  word,  to  use  that  part  of  it  in  anal- 
ogy, when  permissible,  will  make  the  rest  of  the  form  perfectly  sug- 
gestiv  and  prevent  any  hesitation. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


SYLLABICATION. 

Syllabication  is  the  principle  that  applies  to  the  analysis  of  words 
before  writing  them  in  Phonography.  This  principle  is  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  one  principle,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Stenographer  must  depend  more  upon  his  ability  to  syllabize  words 
than  upon  his  knowledge  of  abbreviations,  which  at  best  is  writing  . 
but  few  words,  comparatively  speaking,  upon  arbitrary  principles. 
To  fully  master  the  principle  of  syllabication  is  to  enable  the  Stenog- 
rapher to  see  in  a  word  as  he  hears  it  spoken  just  how  it  should  be 
written,  for  the  syllables  determined  by  analysis,  suggest  the  forms 
that  should  represent  them, — the  kind  of  word  suggests  the  kind  of  sign 
to  be  used  for  it.  To  illustrate  ;  take  the  word  bluster,  the  b  and  /  are 
difthongal,  that  is,  occur  immediately  together,  so,  when  spoken, 
suggest  their  nearness  in  the  word,  this  again  suggests  that  /'  with  the 
/-hook  should  represent  the  initial  elements,  and  the  ster  loop  would 
supply  the  terminal  portion  of  the  word,  thus  ;  \S  .  Baluster  is  a 
word  of  exactly  the  same  consonant  structure  but  could  not  be  written 
with  the  same  outline  by  any  sense  of  suggestivness  of  its  syllables; 
the  b  and  /  are  not  difthongal,  an  accented  vowel  occurs  between  them, 
hence  they  should  be  represented  by  stems;  and  as  ster  is  the  same 
class  of  syllable  as  in  the  preceding  word,  of  course  it  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  same  manner,  by  analogy,  and  the  word,  when  written, 
would  appear  thus,  V~^\  It  will  be  observed  by  this  illustration 
that  the  kind  of  word  suggests  the  kind  of  sign.  By  a  few  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  students  it  will  be  seen  how  easy  it  may  become  to 
resolve  words  into  their  syllables  and  to  write  them  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  syllabication. 

RULE  I.  Words  of  one  or  more  syllables,  and  not  susceptible  to 
hooking,  may  be  written  with  two  or  more  consonant  stems,  or  with 
one  stem  and  some  simple  modifying  principle;  thus, 

i  j o  .  ...XI. Cs w .7^ Ib/ lo 

dash,     snap,     spoil,      whelp,     launched,     cancel,     admire,      tame, 


monthly,     soap,     humility,     mutual,     actual,     effectual,     celestial. 
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RULE  IT.  Words  composed  of  consonants  difthongal  in  charac- 
ter are  written  with  a  stem  and  some  one  or  more  modifying  prin- 
ciple, such  as  hook,  loop,  lengthening  or  halving,  etc.,  thus; 

!\    V    ^     -  .    %    .  UL.      U      / 

\4 

prav,     plctv,      open,       oaks,        blend,       thresh,       tempest,      jester, 


Satan,    strong,    start,    glance,    f  resumption,     interest,    act,     quick. 

RULE  III.  Words  of  one  syllabe,  or  a  syllable  in  a  word  with  a 
strongly  marked  vowel  occurring  between  consonants,  must  be  repre- 
sented by  stems  and  not  by  hooks  or  other  modifications;  thus, 


tartar,     bear,       far,    dispel,   foil,        bill,      spare,      snare,      tare, 


farmer,        outrage,        American,       military,        multiply,       party. 

This  rule  gives  a  distinction  between  classes  of  words  composed 
of  the  same  consonants,  and  it  also  shows  that  there  is  as  much  dis- 
tinction made  between  words  of  this  class  as  between  words  com- 
posed entirely  of  different  consonants.  To  illustrate  : 

I    1  !/» 

..Bremen   V_ barman    « train         v- turn 


..bragger  .\_^      burgher 


traitor  L     ...tartar 


o 


1 


-supply      -spill 

..odor        L^  ....door 


This  principle  shows  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  misread  the 
following  sentences  : 

"He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Member  could  not  be  read  bore. 

"He  was  a  well-known  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange." 
Member  in  this  sentence  coulu  not  be  read  bear. 
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RULE  IV.  So  far  as  phonographic  principles  will  admit,  one 
consonant  stem,  either  with  or  without  modifications,  should  repre- 
sent a  syllable— the  number  of  stems  used  indicating  the  number  of 
syllables  in  a  word  ;  thus. 


V/   .  V:     V.        Hi 


A  ..........  ^>  ......  >  ............. 

pay,     brown,     plant,       bri-ny,      flen-ty,       blund-cr,        scn-ti-ment, 


L 

'"To 


de-tri-inent,  elee-mosyn-ary,  cer-ti-ora-ri,    el-ec-trot-ype  ,  sta-tion,  ma-ster. 

SYLLABIZING    EXERCISE. 

Syllabize  and  write  the  following  words  in  Phonography  : 
Ex-em-pli-fy,    ex-am-ple,    ex-ter-nal,    ex-ten-sion,    ex-er-cized,    clan- 
des-tine,  com-man-der,  co-or-di-nate,  co-part  ner,    en-er-get-ic,    pre- 
mat-ure-ly,    pro-ceed-ure,    con-vene,     con-ven-tion,     in-debt-ed-ness, 
li-cen-tious-ness. 

Insurgents,  proclamation,  refractory,  insurrection,  instantaneous- 
ly, perusal,  perplexity,  reformation,  revolution,  preliminary,  subser- 
vient, simplicity,  resolving,  miscellaneous,  preservation,  impercept- 
ible, infirmities,  tabernacle,  perishable,  requisite,  inconsiderable, 
promiscuous,  inexplicable,  unyielding,  uncivil,  unsettle,  unswayed, 
indissolubly,  contiguity,  unmistakable,  objurgations,  unceremonious, 
beleaguering,  incorporate,  starboard,  admiralty,  reversionary,  ac- 
cumulations, minimum,  hypothecate,  impediments,  hereditaments, 
consolation,  limitations. 

In  phonographic  analysis  no  attention  can  be  paid  to  syllables 
formed  of  vowels  only,  and  in  some  cases  words  must  be  syllabized 
as  they  are  written  phonographically  and  not  as  they  would  ordinari- 
ly be  spelled.  Consonants  only  can  be  used  for  phonographic  sylla- 
bication; in  this  case,  the  following  class  of  words  would  be  syllabized 
thus  :  — 

Bi-ogra-phy,  dis-po-ssessed  (sest),  com-par-(a)-tive,  com-par-(i)- 
son,  alter-nate,  an-tic-(i)pate,  in-vit-(a)tion. 

Some  words  must  be  spelled  phonetically;  thus,  lik-wi-date,  in- 
ik-wi-ty}  etc, 
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The  critical  student  will  observ  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  sylla- 
bication will  enable  him  to  make  an  instantaneous  analysis  of  a  word 
so  that  it  may  be  written  without  hesitation.  By  the  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple (which  is  the  invention  of  the  author  of  the  AMERICAN  STANDARD 
SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS,  and  can  appear  only  in  his  works,)  the  re- 
porter is  enabled  to  be  almost  independent  of  "Abbreviations," 
"Word-signs,"  or  "Contractions."  The  list  required  by  the  Pitman, 
Munson,  and,  in  fact,  by  all  other  systems,  can  be  cut  down  from  the 
thousands  to  a  few  hundred;  in  no  case  exceeding  a  vocabulary  of 
five  hundred  words.  Previous  text-books  of  Phonography  have  so 
presented  the  principles  of  the  art  that  students  hav  come  to  think 
that  some  phonographic  form,  some  outline,  some  arbitrary  abbrevia- 
tion, contraction,  expedient,  device,  or  sign,  should  be  committed  to 
memory  for  thousands  of  words,  and  their  only  hope  is  to  depend 
upon  a  vocabulary  or  dictionary  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  words. 
To  be  dependent  on  such  books  is  destructiv  to  the  attainment  of  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  practise  of  the  art. 

Words  occurring  for  the  first  time  are  as  easily  written  by  the 
principle  of  syllabication  as  tho  familiar  and  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  writing  of  a  word  phonographic- 
ally  is  not  to  take  the  word  as  a  whole,  but  its  syllables  only,  and  one 
at  a  time,  in  sequence,  as  tho  a  syllable  were  a  word  of  itself;  for 
instance,  if  the  word  exemplify  were  to  occur,  the  first  syllable  rep- 
resenting eks  would  suggest  k  with  the  ^-circle  as  the  form  for  the 
syllable  ex,  and  the  consonant  m  would  represent  the  next  syllable, 
while  the  difthongal  consonants//  would  represent  the  next  syllable, 
and  f  would  give  the  terminal  syllable.  So  the  student  would  write 
the  word  just  as  tho  he  were  phrasing  four  words. 

Students  frequently  ask  when  to  use  the  halving  principle,  a  hook, 
loop,  circle,  or  some  other  modification.  PART  I.  TEXT-BOOK  teaches 
the  uses  of  all  the  principles,  but  syllabication  suggests  when  modi- 
fications or  simple  stems  should  be  used.  It  is  the  principle,  which,  as 
it  were,  would  teach  a  student,  if  a  moment's  time  were  devoted  to 
thinking  of  its  application,  just  how  to  write  thousands  of  words  that 
the  student  would  incline  to  ask  information  upon. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


PHRASING. 

Phrasing  in  Phonography  is  a  method  of  writing  several  words  in 
one  outline  or  form,  generally  not  exceeding  three  words,  tho  in 
special  cases  six  or  eight  words  may  be  expressed  in  one  phrase. 

Phrases  are  of  two  classes  : 

ist.  REGULAR  or  NATURAL  PHRASES  ;  that  is,  words  joined 
without  any  change  from  their  original  forms,  simply  connecting  two 
or  more  words  thus. 


s^SLJ? 


Do  you  remember 

fn  that  matter 
It  is  necessary 
Mow  long  since 


J2?  .....  Are  you  sure 

^~t  A 


•        ^-* 


In  this  respect 
For  some  reason 
Did  you  mention 


2nd.  IRREGULAR  or  ARBITRARY  PHRASES;  that  is,  two  or  more 
words  expressed  in  one  character  (tt)  by  some  device,  or  (6)  by  the 
omission  of  a  part  of  some  words,  or  (<:)  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the 
words  of  a  phrase,  thus  : 


I  did  not 

City  of  New  York 


In  the  first  place 

Sh*«8 Called  for  the  defence 


P  At  length  ....x-^1".... Last  will  and  testament 

Phrases  of  the  first  class  do  not  necessarily  hav  to  be  memorized. 
Irregular  or  Arbitrary  phrases  must  be  thoroly  memorized  before 
they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Phrases  extending  beyond  the  range  of  three  words  (unless  of  a 
simple  shorthand  outline  like  "I-do-not*knoiv-whether")  would  come 
under  the  class  of  Irregular  or  Arbitrary  phrases,  and  they  would  re- 
quire thoro  memorizing  and  would  only  be  useful  in  special  cases,  such 
as  in  law  reporting,  and  where  stereotype  sentences  occur  with  great 
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frequency  in  general  reporting,  or  the  taking  of  dictations  in  business 
and  other  correspondence.  In  law,  such  phrases  as,  '  "  How-lotig-have- 
-you-knoivn-him  ?  "  "Hoiv-long-have-voii-resided-there?  "  "  Do-you- 
kno-M-the-prisoner-at-the-bar?"  etc.,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  And 
in  this  class  might  be  included  repetitions  of  questions,  and  repetitions 
of  answers,  which  the  reporter  might  indicate  by  some  arbitrary  sign, 
not  phonographic  at  all,  —  one  reporter  using  the  quotation  mark  with 
a  flourish  of  the  pen  around  it,  instead  of  writing  the  repeated  question 
or  answer;  and  another  usinj  simply  a  line  struck  across  the  page  of 
his  notes  where  the  question  or  answer  should  have  been  written. 

In  receiving  business  dictations,  the  Irregular  phrases  occur,  "/«- 
-receipt—of  -yours  "  "  Yours-received-and-contents-noted,"  etc.  In  what- 
ever class  of  matter  such  Arbitrary  Phrases  come,  they  may  be  written 
with  special  signs.  Sometimes,  a  single  character  or  sign  will  repre- 
sent a  whole  phrase  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  words,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  Arbitrary  phrases  are  only  for  special  kinds  of  work. 
If  the  Stenographer  is  to  enter  law  reporting,  he  should  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  classes  of  special  or  arbitrary  phrases  that  would  occur  in 
that  kind  of  work;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  literary,  general,  or 
business  reporting;  each  branch  has  its  special  line  of  stereotyped 
phrases.  A  student  entering  upon  any  one  branch  will  soon  find  the 
words  that  will  form  the  stock  of  phrases  he  will  have  to  use.  and  he 
may  construct  them  into  Natural  or  Arbitrary  phrases,  as  he  finds 
necessary  for  his  purposes. 

The  position  of  a  phrase  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  first 
•word  of  a  phrase-sign. 

The  student  of  Phonography  is  apt  to  indulge  in  phrasing  altogether 
too  much.  It  would  be  better  to  let  phrasing  go  entirely  than  to 
form  incorrect  phrasing  habits.  Possibly  a  list  of  one  hundred  phras- 
es would  cover  all  that  would  ever  be  necessary  in  any  special  line  of 
reporting.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  learning  thousands  of 
phrases  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  very  few  that  would  be  needed  in 
any  one  kind  of  work.  It  would  neither  be  a  help  to  the  memory  nor 
add  to  skill  of  writing.  There  are  two  hundred  words  of  speed  in  any 
system  of  Phonography  that  is  adequate  for  verbatim  reporting,  with- 
out using  a  single  phrase.  The  advantage  of  phrasing  is  more  orna- 
mental than  practical.  It  is  that  style  of  the  art  that  appeals  to  the 
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taste,  and  which  is  indulged  in  more  when  writing  slowly  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  special  Arbitrary  phrases)  than  when  pushed  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  No  reporter  knows  what  phrases  are  likely  to 
occur  in  matter  that  is  entirely  new  to  him.  To  be  burdened  with 
memorizing  thousands  of  phrases  that  could  not  be  used  would  be  a 
great  loss  of  time  as  well  as  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  writer  in 
having  his  mind  overloaded  with  waste  material.  We  would  condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms  a  "surplus  power"  in  this  direction  as  a  dead 
weight  hanging  like  a  mill-stone  around  the  neck  of  a  Stenographer. 
There  is  no  art  requiring  so  many  live  weights  as  the  practise  of 
shorthand,  and  none  to  which  dead  weights  are  more  destructiv. 

Heretofore  the  term  "phrasing"'  has  not  conveyed  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  students  have  come  to  think  that  the 
principles  governing  phrase-writing  are  wholly  arbitrary  (and  so  they 
are  by  all  other  systems  except  this),  and  they  think  that  lists  of  thou- 
sands of  phrases  must  be  memorized  before  speed  of  writing  can  be 
acquired.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  rules  and  uses  of  phrases  are 
limited  to  such  an  extent  that  but  little  study  is  required  to  appreciate 
their  value.  By  phrasing  is  meant,—  the  join  ing  of  worJs  together; 
that  is,  "phrasing"  them.  T  he  principles  heretofore  taught  are  almost 
wholly  disregarded  in  this  system,  and  this  part  of  Phonography  is 
made  as  simple  as  any  other  part. 

Some  systems  permit  the  writing  of  a  second  word  before  the  one 
that  precedes  it,  as  in  the  phrase  "Do-you-have-to-go?  "  in  the  Munson 
system,  written  as  tho  it  were  "  Yon-do-to-have-go  "  which  we  do  not 
consider  phrase-writing,  properly  speaking.  Such  contortions  of 
phonographic  elements  to  represent  numbers  of  words  by  one  sign, 
twisting  and  screwing  the  primitiv  meanings  of  forms  into  arbitrary 
symbols  of  clusters  of  words  is  not  what  we  call  "phrasing."  Phrase- 
writing  really  means  WRITING  IN  A  PHRASE;  it  doesn't,  mean  a  con- 
tortion, it  doesn't  mean  writing  back  wards,  it  doesn't  mean  an  arbitrary 
device  for  the  representation  of  words  that  can  be  written  by  the  mere 
joining  of  stems.  The  true  principles  of  phrase  writing  are  self-acting. 
The  practitioner  employs  them  without  special  study,  and  just  as  he 
feels  disposed  to  unite  words. 

There  is  no  special  benefit  derived  from  phrase-writing  in  general, 
in  point  of  speed.  If  it  were  not  possible  to  write  two  hundred  words  a 
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minute  without  phrasing,  then  we  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  phrase- 
writing  was  absolutely  necessary  for  speed,  but  as  long  as  two  hun- 
dred words  per  minute  hav  been  written  time  and  again  without  phras- 
ing, and  without  omitting  words,  or  using  any  devices,  this  would  be 
evidence  enough  if  there  were  not  still  other  and  better  evidence  (which 
will  be  given  in  the  Chapter  on  SPEED),  to  show  that  phrase-writing  is 
not  an  advantage  to  speed  outside  of  a  very  small  limit. 

Phrases  beyond  a  list  of  about  one  hundred  varieties  are  nothing 
more  than  ringing  changes  upon  a  very  few  words.     To  illustrate  : 


He-is-sure-that-yoU'ire, 

You-nre-  siire-that-hc-is , 
A  re-vou-sitre-ihat, 


That-you-art-sure, 
That-he-is-sure, 
He-is-sure-t  hat-he-is. 


The  inconsistency  and  impracticability  of  the  instructions  given 
by  various  authors  of  shorthand  on  the  subject  of  phrasing  is  worth 
considering  in  this  connection,  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  see  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  simple  from  the  complicated,  the  useful  from 
the  destructiv.  The  leading  light  among  English  authors,  and  the 
most  renowned  reporter,  in  all  England  is  Thomas  Allen  Reed  of 
London.  He  defines  phrasing  as  "the  writing  of  words  together 
without  lifting  the  pen,"  and  then  says,  "instead  of  the  practice  re- 
quiring encouragement,  I  believe  it  is  more  necessary  to  lift  a  warn- 
ing voice,  as  I  frequently  find  myself  doing,  against  an  undue  indul- 
gence of  this  mode  of  abbreviation  ;"  and  further,  "  I  know  of  no 
very  definite  rules  for  the  use  of  phraseography,  and  would  trust  more 
to  a  cultivated  instinct  than  to  anything  else  for  guidance  in  this  as  in 
many  other  shorthand  matters.  A  phraseogram  should  only  be  used 
where  the  characters  could  be  easily  joined  so  that  a  sensible  saving 
of  time  is  effected.  Awkward  joinings,  however  closely  the  words 
are  related,  should  be  avoided  ;  they  give  the  writing  a  clumsy  ap- 
pearance and  save  no  time.  The  easiest  joinings  are  those  of  straight 
strokes  or  curves  that,  run  into  one  another;  as,  T  l-tlrink-sot 

^^> s  no-matter.      ' — v   it-can-be."  ) 

\ 

The  following  phrases  of  different  authors  illustrate  their  frailties 
on  this  simple  principle,  and  not  less  than  others  is  our  first  author 
inconsistent  and  unpractical,  viz., 
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THOMAS  ALLEN  REED: 

"I-think-yon-will-not-be-able-to,  " 

"  In-reft'rence-to-the-inanner-in-whiih-you-GClcd, 

'  '  Of-course-it-is-neccssary-that-there-should-be.  " 

Two  phrases  of  nine  words  and  one  of  eight,  not  one  -.«    wu.ch  is 
facile  enough  for  rapid  writing  ! 

BENN  PITMAN: 

'  '  A  nd-therefore-thcre-is-nothing,  " 

a  phrase    too   uncommon    for   any   use,   too  long  and  extended  for 
practical  purposes,   a  stumbling-block  to  students. 

ltAnd-with-whom-you-will-be" 

'  'As-they-may-not-have-their,  " 

'  '  There-is-nothing-niore-likely-than.  " 

Many  of  Pitman's  phrases  are  to  be  condemned  as  much  for 
brevity  of  shorthand  forms  as  for  the  number  of  words  composing 
them,  thus  ; 

............  ^..  ..........  -fhich-it-is-not,  ........................  which-had-not, 

c/ 

I  f 

........................  which-  have-had,  ........  -  ..............  such-ought-to-have-had 


ISAAC  PITMAN: 

' '  Of-ivhich-it-is-to-bf'said" 

"  Was-not-arrayed-like-one-of -these? ' 

"  Nature-is-not-a-mechanism , " 

' '  And-whcn-they-were-come-into-the-hoiisc. " 

Even  Isaac  Pitman,  tho  the  most  consistent  of  the  leading  authors  in 
the  matter  of  phrasing,  still  he  runs  into  theoretical  fallacies  to  a  large 
extent  by  making  long  and  impracticable  phrases,  as  above. 

JAMES  E.  MUNSON: 

'  Can-yo  u-think  -of -any  thing-else, " 
For-the-purpose-of-thcir-own," 
^How-long-have-you-been-in-this-country" 
'How-many-years-after-that" 
'  Was-there-anything-said-and-done-there"    > 
'  \Vhat-do-you-mean-to-be-understood. " 

All  of  these  phrase-forms  are  too  long  for  practical  use,  and  they  ex- 
tend from  three  to  four  full  lengths  below  the  line  of  writing,  which 
places  the  writer  at  a  far  greater  disadvantage,  in  point  of  speed,  than 
gain,  in  point  of  brevity,  by  phrasing.  Many  of  the  phrases  are  not 
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phrases  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  nothing  more  than  words 
united  by  the  worst  possible  manner  of  contorting  them.  Munson's 
Phrase-Book  should  have  been  called,  "The  Impractical  Phraseo- 
grapher,"  for  of  the  phrases  falling  under  the  class  of  Arbitrary 
phrases  they  are  written  with  the  expression  of  every  word,  which 
destroys  their  usefulness;  take  the  words,  "How-long-hai.'e-you-kno-:<n- 
hirn?"  "Ifow-long-haz'e-you-been-engaged?"  etc.,  stereotyped  and  a 
thousand-times-repeated  sentences,  and  Munson  writes  them  with 
forms  long  enough,  if  they  were  rope,  to  hang  the  culprit  if  he  were 
condemned  to  death.  On  the  principle  that  some  people's  deeds  are 
dark  do  they  represent  themselves  as  bearers  of  light,  must  be  classed 
Munson's  "Practical  Phonography"  in  regard  to  its  principles  of 
phrasing;  they  are  almost  wholly  impracticable. 

ELI  AS  LONGLEY: 

Mr.  Longley  tells  the  student  when  he  has  finished  the  text-book,  and 
ought  to  be  ready  to  apply  his  art  to  practical  work,  that  "Now  a 
wider  field  opens  before  him,  and  he  must  prepare  for  general  work. 
His  vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases  is  limited,  and  he  must  greatly 
enlarge  them  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  writing  the  usual  variety  of 
discourses.  The  following  general  list  of  phrases,  though  far  from 
being  exhaustive,  is  the  most  extensive  ever  before  published.  It 
contains  more  than  any  reporter  u>ill  ever  need  to  use.  A  thorough 
practice  in  the  writing  of  the  extended  list  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  student." 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  specimens  from  this  author  as  his  ex- 
travagance in  this  direction  is  without  bounds. 

ANOTHER  AUTHOR, 

who  has  not,  however,  been  favored  with  practical  talent  enough 
to  impress  his  so-called  "improvements"  in  Phonography  upon  the 
mind  of  the  profession,  and  whose  name  is  not  worthy  of  men- 
tion, will  be  quoted  here,  just  to  show  how  the  beautiful  and  simple 
system  of  Phonography  has  been  injured,  and  made  almost  un- 
learnable,  by  a  conceited  and  egotistic  self-styled  "improver  of  the  art." 
By  shifts  and  dodges  of  the  most  extravagant  order  he  gives  us  the 
following: 

' '  A  nd-while-it-does-not-controvcrt-the. " 
This  phrase  occurs  in  an  address  where  it  appears  but  once,  and  it  has 
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not  been  placed  in  any  of  his  lists  to  be  memorized.  Imagine  the  re- 
porter trying  to  use  it  ! 

'  l  Puts-it-ont-of-his-porver-to-rfccirc.  " 

The  author  claims  that  this  gains  "one  hundred  per  cent  in  phono- 
graphic expression"  over  the  old  way  of  writing  these  words;  but  he 
says  nothing  about  the  loss  of  two  hundred  per  cent  in  speed  and  legi- 
bility. Let  the  reader  try  to  write  the  phrase  without  lifting  the  pen. 
Such  phrasing  is  a  humbug,  and  here  is  another  of  this  class  on  which 
the  author  doats  with  swelled-up  pride. 

.  "  To-look-into-these-old-modes-of-parti-coloring-yarn." 


_ 
This  phrase  occurs  but  once  in  a  judge's  charge.    A  contortion  made 

impromptu,  and  executed  like  a  flash  —  of  light  on  a  dull  imagination  ! 
This  author's  infinitesimal  method  of  phrasing  is  best  illustrated  by 
himself,  thus:  ;'The  stem  for  it  is  shortened  to  add  out;  of  is  implied 
before  his;  his  is  added  by  the  small  circle,  and  to  is  implied  by  joining. 
It  may  be  observed  that  to  is  not  implied  without  any  reference  to  the 
context,  for  a  junction  in  one  case  may  imply  nothing,  in  another 
case  of,  and  in  another  case  to."  Illustrations  are  useless  after  this 
lucid  explanation. 

These  phrases,  which  are  fair  samples  from  the  several  authors 
mentioned,  are  neither  natural  nor  arbitrary.  They  are  worse  than 
arbitrary  characters,  because  while  their  forms  might  be  memorized 
the  execution  of  them  in  rapid  writing  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 
They  show  how  much  need  there  is  of  weeding  out  thousands  of  use- 
less phrases  from  the  system;  and  show  as  well  that  if  the  authors 
are  unreliable  in  their  principles  of  phrase-writing,  they  cannot  be 
trusted  for  their  judgement  in  other  phonographic  matters. 

Phrase-writing  has  been  termed  by  one  author,  "an  art  within  an 
art."  Alas,  this  is  too  true  !  The  expedients  used  in  developing  phras- 
ing principles  by  all  the  authors  of  Phonography  are  certainly  more 
complicated  than  the  entire  system  of  shorthand  outside  of  phrase- 
writing,  and  far  more  complicated  than  the  entire  system  including 
phrase-writing  as  taught  in  the  AMERICAN  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Phrases  recommended  in  this  system  will  be  found  in  the 
AMERICAN  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  SHORTHAND  ABBREVIATIONS,  and  the 
different  READERS,  such  as  LEGAL,  LITERARY,  SERMON,  etc.,  which 
may,  at  some  future  time,  be  collected  in  a  small  Book  of  Phrases. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


IMPORTANT  SIGNS  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

In  this  chapter,  it  is  intended  to  throw  together  different  odds 
and  ends  of  general  instructions  and  directions  such  as  could  not  well 
be  classified  otherwise. 

All-the  must  never  be  phrased,  for,  in  rapid  writing,  it  would  con- 
flict with  of-tke.  Write  all-the  thus,  ^  / 

Chi,  jl. — As  may  be  seen  in  the  BOOK  OF  SHORTHAND  ABBRE- 
VIATIONS the  author  prefers  writing  t-ual,  d-ual  words  as  tho  pro- 
nounced chl  or  jl,  thus: 


>nu,tual-ly,        gradually,       actual-ly,      perpetually,     eventual-ly, 
celestial,   punctual,  ritual,  effectual-ly,    cordial-ly. 

Confusing. — Words  of  similar  outlines  sometimes  occur  together 
in  a  way  to  make  it  confusing  in  reading  them,  as  in  the  sentences, — 

"A  short  cause  case,"       "Only  licences  local  legal  sharp  practice." 
In  such  instances  the  reporter  must  vowelize  one  of  them.     It  is  not 
even  safe  to  depend  on  position  for  distinctions  of  this  kind. 

Disjoining. — It  is  allowable  to  disjoin  parts  of  words  for  the  pre- 
servation of  analogy,  legibility,  or  speed;  thus, 


denser,  densely,  upholsterer,  friendless,  straightforward,  meanwhile, 
aptness,  draftsman,  friendliness,  inarticulate,  motionless,  man- 
slaughter, patronage,  attainment,  standstill,  misplaced,  indelicate. 

Distinctions. — Words  in  which  the  primitiv  keeps  the  position 
regardless  of  where  the  derivativ  may  terminate,  thus; 

6  (LJ?  ^-X 

end,       endless,  endlessness,     endlessly,     accountable,     doubt, 


I 

need,     needless,  ncedlcssness,  needlessly. 
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Dots.  —  The  dots  for  a,  an,  the,  ing,  or  any  of  the  vowels,  if  made 
with  the  pen  should  be  done  by  simply  touching  the  point  of  the  pen 
to  the  paper,  and  then  raising  it;  if  made  with  a  pencil,  the  pencil 
should  be  placed  upon  the  paper  and  turned  with  the  fingers,  not 
moved  upon  the  paper  in  an  effort  to  rub  in  a  round  dot,  as  in  that  case 
it  would  certainly  go  off  on  a  tangent,  and  make  a  dash  instead  of  a 
dot.  Hold  the  pencil  firmly  to  the  paper  for  a  heavy  dot,  and  turn 
it  in  the  fingers  without  moving  it  upon  the  paper. 

Ed-tick  —  should  be  made  upward  after  /  to  prevent  conflict  with 
«-hook,  and  downward  after  n  to  secure  a  good  angle;  it  may  be 
made  forward  or  upward  after  m,  and  in  any  direction  after  other  con- 
sonants, to  preserve  the  primitiv  forms  of  words  in  their  derivativs; 
thus, 


lighted,  noted,      mated,   fasted,  yielded,  stunted,  hoisted,   lasted,   wasted. 

Ef  and  Ve.  —  When  f  or  v  are  immediately  preceded  or  followed 
by  a  half  length  r,  the  upward  form  must  be  used,  thus  ; 


certify,        Sturtevant,          flirt,  flirtation,  vertigo. 

Eshon.  —  This  hook  tho  recently  used  principally  after  an  Is  or 
Sez  circle  is  found  very  useful  for  tion  after  st  and  sir-loops,  thus; 


manifestation,         solicitation,  visitation,  flusteration, 

Euphonious  Contractions.  —  Contractions  of  this  order  must  be 
written  in  full  to  ensure  legibility,  and  the  vowel  or  dif  thong  disjoined 
in  every  case;  thus, 

......  *    v£  ............  vl  .............  Jy-  ............  ^  .............  A,  ............  [  .........  (r:  ........  V  ....... 

I'M,       /'//,         I'd,       I've,       ain't,        'em,       'tis,     they'll,     we've. 

Pull  Consonant  Stems.  —  Legibility  and  speed  require  full  con- 
sonant stems  in  words  where  hooks  would  be  difficult  to  form; 
as  follows, 

.../       \w_.       /Y        sY... 
p-          A- 

cattle,  genteel,     •   punctual,  retail,  hotel. 

Hah—  is  never  halved  unless  modified  by  /  or  r,  as  in  the  words 
£  hold,     £   heard,  etc.;  hit,  hate,  hot,  hide,  etc.,  should  be  written 
with  the  stems  /\  Hah-  Te,    l\  Hah-De,  etc. 
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Hah  Stem  may  be  used  in  any  combination  where  s  immediate- 
ly precedes  it  and  can  be  shown  on  the  //a/4-hook  side  of  the  stem, 
thus; 

............  Vl  ......................  £  .....................  £  .......................  ^.  ..........................  b±f.  ............... 

Saivhet,  Soho,  Sahara,  Fitzhugk,  dishearten. 

He  or  Him  ^  may  be  written  upward  or  downward,  as  suits 
the  convenience  of  the  writer,  or  the  joining  desired.  He  is  never 
phrased  initially. 

Himself  .......  should  always  be  made  upward  both  as  a  matter  of 

convenience  and  legibility. 

Ing-dot.  —  The  dot  for  ing,  as  an  Affix  sign,  is  much  better  than 
the  7/z^-stroke  for  two  reasons:  —  It  is  quicker  than  the  stroke,  and 
adds  to  legibility  by  preventing  conflict  with  words  terminating  with  ;/,- 
the  shading  principle  being  depended  upon  but  little  by  the  pro- 
fessional writer. 

Impossibilities.  —  It  is  impossible  to  make  very  many  joinings 
that  students  try  to  make.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  downward  / 
and  retain  an  w-hook  immediately  preceding  it  on  horizontal  stems; 

thus, 

*~        *7*  ^7* 

^""i  f       not    f  a  —  y,  not   a-,      ^T^J        n°t    { 

manly,  scandal,  colonel, 

In-hook.  —  This  hook^is  only  used  on  straight  stems  when  com- 
bined with  an  r;  thus,  L  instruct.  On  curves,  it  is  never  used  with 
an  r,  but  only  with  a  simpler-circle;  thus,  <C  insult.  There  is  no 
advantage  for  its  use  on  straight  stems  in  any  other  way  than  the 
above-described  method,  as  it  would  conflict  with  half-lengths;  thus, 
/  not-such,  f  not-stand.  These  forms  would  not  be  read  for 
In-such,  Instant. 

Ler  words  of  a  certain  class,   that  is,  words  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, may  take  the  forms  illustrated  here  in  preference  to  the  long 
outline     ('~*\    La-Ur,  which  is  very  apt  to   flatten   down    in  rapid 
writing  to  look  like  ^"       N  Emter.    Illustration:  .......  T  dealer,  duller, 

^teller,  tailor.  . 


Matters  of  taste. — Some  words  may  be  written  in  one  of  many 
forms,  and  be  correct  as  far  as  principles  are  concerned;  the  se- 
lection of  the  form  most  desired  being  left  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
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The  following  forms  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  the  first  form 
given  for  each  word  will  be  the  one  preferred  by  the  author. 

London,  (.          (] 


G 


(. 


or/  ^....°r..L  ^:...?.r.L  ..."  N_!s- 

Listen,         listened,  listening,  listener. 


lessened,  lessening;  lesser. 


N  may  be  omitted  in  words  of  frequent  occurrence  where  its 
junction  would  be  awkward;  thus, 

....................  >  ................................  3  ...............................  j-  ............................  A,  .................... 

Passenger,  messenger,  transact,  transport,       etc. 

Of-  the.  —  Make  the  first  movement  downward,  thus;  ...>.. 

On-the  —  must  be  made  upward,  like  Ra-Cha,  thus,  ^  ,  and"  not 
down  ward.  t.~.,  as  young  stenographers  are  inclined  to  make  it,  because 
it  would  conflict  with  /,  which  it  would  then  very  much  resemble. 

On-to  must  also  be  made  with  the  first  movement  of  the  pen  up- 
ward; thus,  A 

Ra  would  be  required  in  the  following  class  of  words,  because 
f,  '',  t,  d,  ch,  or  j,  would  not  make  legible  forms  following  the  down- 
ward r,  thus; 

_^J  ............  */  ............  I/I  .....  1/1  ........  Vs/f  ......  A  ..........  </VG  .........  ?Ao  ........  <?/  ..... 

surgeon,  sturgeon,  tardy,  dirty,  verdant,  sturdy,  starvation,  surf  ace,  starch. 

S  and  Z  as  a  circle  cannot  be  made  perfectly  round  between  all 
stems,  and  as  j/-loop  never  occurs  immediately  between  stems  where 
one  crosses  the  other,  an  elongated  circle  may  be  used  for  s  or  z  in  all 
combinations  where  the  loop  would  not  be  employed,  and  where  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  the  circle  round;  thus, 

Y 


nasal,      fizzle,     vessel,      possible,     hemisphere,  exclaim,  supply. 

Shaded  Stems.  —  The  supposition  must  be  borne  in  mind  con- 
stantly, till  the  student  has  learned  his  art  well,  that  all  the  phono- 
graphic characters  are  made  as  tho  he  were  writing  with  a  pen;  in 
which  case  shaded  signs  could  not  be.  made  upward,  as  is  often  at- 
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tempted  by  the  student  when  writing  with  a  pencil.  For  instance, 
how  many  times  have  corrections  been  made  in  writing  a  y  stem  or  a 
half  length  heavy  /  upward  when  they  should  hav  been  made  down- 
ward. The  heavy  //,  as  in  here,  is  the  only  shaded  stem  that  is 
made  upward  as  a  general  thing,  and  this  only  when  it  is  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  here  or  her.  Where  it  occurs  in  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  shade  it,  just  the  same  as  it  is  un- 
necessary to  shade  Zhel\n  ambrosial.  The  following  words  should  be 

made  thus:        \  not  X/~*        ^-^   not  ^-^f~          f    not  f~*\ 

""  f  f" >. 

compelled,  mailed,  '  oyer. 

Shal-ly. — An  affix  sign  may  be  used  for  the  syllables  shal-ly  where 
sh  with  the  /-hook  cannot  be  joined,  by  representing  either  of  these 
syllables  by  a  joined  sh  stem;  thus, 

7 > ; 

/  ) 

credential,         pemtential-ly       ctrcumstantial-ly      prudential-ly. 

Solemn  Style. — Words  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  Solemn 
Style  of  writing  may,  in  most  cases,  be  represented  by  the  Abbrevi- 
ation used  in  the  Common  Style,  thus;  3  would  or  wouldst,  _J  shall 
or  shall,  (  will  or  -wilt. 

In  humorous  writing,  or  where  the  context  would  not  indicate 
that  the  word  belonged  to  the  Solemn  Style,  It  should  be  written  in 

full ;  as,  .^....  wilt,  \  wouldst,  *A  shalt,  etc.  Ish  with  the  /-hook 
never  stands  alone,  because  it  would  then  become  shn. 

Special  Abbreviations. — Any  word  that  occurs  frequently  in  a 
subject  should  be  made  into  an  Abbreviation  for  the  time  being;  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  reporter  is  taking  a  lecture  on  Lightning  Rods,  the 
Threshing  Machine,  or  Incendiarism,  he  can  contract  these  frequently- 
occurring  words  into  a  special  sign.  They  might  be  written  thus; 

^t>  Lightning  Kods,   j9  Threshing  Machine,  ^     — ^j  Incendiarism. 

St  or  zd. — Words  ending  with  st  or  2^  may  take  the  loop  termin- 
ation to  save  changing  the  form  of  a  primitiv,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
speed  and  convenience  in  writing;  thus, 

«- ^ r. — ^. c.. 

greatest,     modest,       oldest,     modernized,     longest,     shortest.       Litest. 

Standing  alone. — Any  consonant  stem  must  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing alone  unless  it  is  joined  to  another  stem.  Circles,  loops,  or  hooks, 
have  no  effect  upon  stems  that  are  standing  alone. 

STEMS  r  Ct  r-  f*  p  ^  c  (T  6~  r  r  <r 

STANDING- ' " ~ 

ALONB.     /,      Is,     /«.     Is*,    &4j    kJU»i      Si,     stl,      ssl,    y,     ys,    ystr. 
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Students  are  liable  to  make  the  /  downward  in  many  cases  where  a 
modification  is  used,  thinking  the  rule  requires  the  downward  /  if  a 
vowel  precedes  it,  as  in  (  else,  and  will  write  the  form  thus,  6 
because  the  /  is  followed  by  another  consonant;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  other  consonant  must  be  astern,  not  a  modifica- 
tion, in  order  to  change  the  direction  of  the  /  from  upward  La  to 
downward  El. 

T  may  be  omitted  in  words  when  it  immediately  follows  s,  and 
the  jY-loop  would  naturally  be  written  if  the  t  did  not  interfere  with 
the  joining  of  the  remainder  of  the  word,  thus; 

-> v ^ \ v* [_ ^ 

postage,  post-office,  post-paid,  postpone,  postscript,  distasteful,postal-card, 
postmaster,  West-Point,  post-mark,  postman,  post-date,  post-boy, 
Westport,  distrustful,  testimonial,  breast-pin,  breast-plate. 

The. — It  will  be  seen  on  examining  the  BOOK  OF  SHORTHAND 
ABBREVIATIONS  that  the  "tick"  for  the  has  been  used  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  was  phrased  or  standing  alone.  The,  as  a  dot,  in  spite  of 
its  position,  does  conflict  with  a,  which  cannot  always  be  written  ex- 
actly on  the  line;  and  the  one  representation  for  the  in  all  cases  has 
been  found  to  both  simplify  and  make  the  system  more  legible. 

Uncertain  Forms. — There  are  forms  that  if  used  for  words  when 
writing  slowly  would  be  legible,  but  if  the  same  forms  were  to  be  used 
in  writing  rapidly  they  would  degenerate  into  something  like  double- 
length  curves,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  arm  describing  a  circle. 
All  straight  stems  hav  a  tendency  to  curve,  and  for  this  reason  such 
forms  as  would  be  the  least  likely  to  run  into  curves  must  be  selected 
in  given  words;  thus, 

x-x/^    not  'r^\  X-N//    not         )  X~N//    not       ) 


morbid,  march,  merge, 


not  not  not 


verge,  furtive,  merchant. 

The  forms  are  shown  as  they  would  appear  in  rapid  writing. 

Us  or  uous.  —  Words  in  which  the  syllables  us  or  uous  occur  are 
more  legibly  written  as  tho  the  syllable  were  pronouuced  chus  or  Jus; 
thus, 


I  O                               11 

r*\  L_            .    J               ....',——/ 

\ i                             I                  i 

o 


tempestuous,       sumptuous,     tortuous,      tremendous,         tedious. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


SPEED.— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RAPID   WRITING. 

Speed  in  shorthand  writing  is  governed  by  three  general  laws 
and  several  important  conditions,  which  will  be  stated  in  this  chapter. 
The  laws  are, 

FIRST  :  The  Mathematical.  This  takes  into  consideration  the 
phonographic  principles  to  be  employed. 

SECOND  :  The  Physical,  which  shows  what  can  be,  as  well  as 
what  can  not  be  executed  by  the  hand. 

THIRD  :  The  Mental,  which  considers  both  what  the  mind  can 
do,  and  what  it  can  not  do  under  the  conditions  required. 

FIRST.  By  the  mathematical  law  is  meant  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  phonographic  principles.  If  speed  were  to  be  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  mathematical  law  alone,  then  brevity  of  form  would  nat- 
urally and  reasonably  be  considered  as  productiv  of  rapidity  of  wri- 
ting: the  shorter  the  form,  the  greater  the  speed;  but  when  the  other 
two  equally  powerful  laws  are  considered,  that  is,  the  mental  and  the 
physical,  it  is  shown  that  brevity  in  space,  beyond  a  certain  point,  re- 
tards rather  than  increases  speed.  This  law  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
B.  Stanislaus  Clarke,  and  some  other  writers  and  reporters,  tho  none 
of  them  have  considered  the  subject  in  the  light  that  it  will  be  present- 
ed here.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  extremely  felicitous  in  describing  the 
hindrances  to  speed,  and,  as  his  description  exactly  suits  our  taste,  we 
will  use  it  in  this  connection,  tho  not  in  his  exact  words.  He  says 
that  speed  is  sometimes  impaired  by  the  very  means  taken  to  obtain 
it,  and  calls  particular  attention  to  the  many  devices  within  devices  and 
involved  contractions  that  from  their  very  nature  impose  unnecessary 
mental  labor  in  keeping  them  at  command,  employing  them  judiciously, 
and  executing  them  with  the  hand.  Mechanics  and  mechanical  in- 
ventors hav  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  more  complicated  the  machinery  the 
greater  will  be  the  friction.  In  machines  as  in  Phonography,  simplicity 
is  aimed  at  in  getting  power  and  speed;  there,  as  in  Phonography,  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel  is  often  found  to  be  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
the  help  for  which  it  was  intended.  Levers  compounded  to  a  certain 
extent  are  good;  beyond  the  limit,  they  are  a  drawback;  the  gain  in 
power  or  speed  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  distance  lost 
or  the  force  exerted  to  attain  it.  A  rapid  longhand  penman  can  make 
over  four  hundred  strokes,  or  inflections  of  the  pen,  in  a  minute, 
because  the  strokes  and  turns  are  familiar — are  free  movements — and 
require  scarcely  any  action  from  the  mind,  or  time  for  thought.  A  like 
familiarity  with  Phonography,  if  it  is  a  flowing  style,  will,  undoubtedly, 
give  as  a  result  a  speed  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words  a  minute.  From  the  longhand  computation  we  can  see  that  it 
is  not  brevity  that  is  necessary  for  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Too  many 
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arbitrary  characters  and  too  many  diverse  ways  of  writing  words  are 
hindrances  rather  than  helps.  It  is  a  common  error,  promulgated  by 
an  author  who  has  no  other  claim  for*originality,  that  the  shortest  out- 
line is  the  most  rapid.  He  forgets  that  swift  writing  is  quite  as  much 
a  mental  as  a  manual  process,  and  that  by  his  principles  of  brevity  he 
hampers  both  the  mind  and  the  hand. 

SECOND.  In  considering  \he  physical  law  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand that  after  determining  the  mathematical  principle,  that  is,  what 
kind  of  geometrical  sign  would  be  best  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  com- 
bination, it  must  be  determined  whether  or  not  mental  action  would 
be  complicated  by  such  a  sign,  and  again  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
possible,  by  the  law  of  physical  action,  for  the  hand  to  execute  the 
movement  described  by  the  sign  selected.  These  three  laws  must  be 
kept  prominently  in  mind  in  the  construction  of  any  practical  system 
of  shorthand  writing,  for  if  one  is  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  either 
or  both  of  the  others,  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained.  Each  plays 
an  equal  part  in  the  dexterity  of  writing,  and  each  must  hav  full 
freedom  to  secure  the  best  results.  All  the  systems  now  in  use 
could  be  severely  criticised  for  lack  of  two  of  these  principles  being 
considered.  In  Graham,  we  hav  the  mathematical  principle  only — brev- 
ity; in  Munson,  the  mental  only — simplicity  of  phonographic  principles; 
in  none  of  them  either  the  physical  only,  or  the  physical  in  con- 
nection with  either  of  the  others.  The  physical,  that  is,  what  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  hand  to  execute,  has  not  been  considered  at  all:  the  near- 
est approach  to  it  is  the  Tenth  Edition  Phonography  as  practised  by 
Thomas  Allen  Reed,  but  his  inconsistencies  are  so  numerous  that  his 
method  could  not  be  classed  as  a  physical  system.  No  system  has 
been  or  can  be  perfectly  constructed  according  to  any  one  of  the  three 
laws  given  without  consideration  of  the  other  two  laws,  for  this 
reason  the  systems  mentioned  above  are  not  perfect  samples  of  the 
laws  they  illustrate.  Graham's  brevity  is  not  brevity  in  point  of  time, 
and  Munson's  simplicity  becomes  complexity  in  point  of  execution. 

THIRD.  In  considering  the  mental  lav,  the  process  of  thinking 
must  be  analyzed.  Our  most  rapid  thoughts  are  expressed  on  sub- 
jects not  complicated  in  their  nature;  that  is,  if  we  think  rapidly,  we 
must  think  simply.  Complicated  thought  is  destructiv  to  rapid  think- 
ing. If  an  invention  like  the  development  of  the  complicated  structure 
of  a  very  fine  watch  could  be  thought  out  in  one  instant  of  time,  it 
would  prove  that  complicated  action  is  as  quickly  executed  mentally 
as  any  other  action,  but  all  evidence  is  against  the  development  or  in- 
vention of  any  great  machine  of  numerous  parts  in  an  instant  of  time. 
Such  inventions  are  accomplished  by  long  and  slow  thinking,  by  im- 
provement being  made  upon  improvement,  by  thought  working  upon 
a  part  of  the  machine  at  a  time  till  the  whole  is  completed.  This  being 
a  fact,  the  system  of  Phonography  must  be  adapted  to  simplicity  of 
mental  action  in  order  to  contribute  to  speed. 
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Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  mind's  action,  let  us  examine 
the  conditions  through  which  the  mind  must  pass  before  rapid  thought 
can  be  endured  for  hours  at  a  time,  as  in  verbatim  reporting. 

"I  know  I  could  learn  to  report  in  shorthand  in  three  or  four 
weeks — I  could  learn  the  system  in  that  length  of  time,"  is  a  re- 
mark  made  as  often  by  people  of  culture  and  intellectual  attainments 
as  by  those  just  commencing  the  higher  education.  Those  who  sup- 
pose they  can  learn  shorthand  in  such  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  reason  in  this  wise:  "I  have  mastered  several  arts,  have  studied 
many  sciences,  and  have  had  little  difficulty  in  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  studies  I  have  undertaken,  and  I  know  Phonography 
can  be  no  harder  than  many  other  branches  I  have  mastered."  Their 
mistake  occurs  from  the  fact  that  only  certain  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  generally  not  more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  hav 
been  exercised  in  the  mastery  of  any  one  study.  In  Phonography 
this  is  different,  for  about  every  intellectual  faculty  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise, such  as,  form,  size,  weight,  color,  order,  number,  eventuality, 
locality,  time,  tune,  constructiveness,  comparison,  casualty,  individu- 
ality, and  ideality,  and  while  the  study  of  Phonography  not  only- 
calls  into  activ  exercise  all  these  intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind, 
it  requires  an  increased  activity  in  thought  which  is  equal  to  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  mental  ability.  The  practise  of  the  art  re- 
quires much  more  activity  of  mind  than  the  practise  of  any  other  pro- 
fession; and  while  it  requires  this  increased  activity  and  this  exercise 
of  all  the  faculties,  still  more  is  necessary;  and  this  is  the  secret  on 
which  hangs  speed  of  shorthand  writing,  and  which  determines  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  its  acquirement,  namely,  increased  strength 
of  mind  to  endure  the  awful  strain  upon  it  in  the  rapid  thinking  and 
carrying  on  of  several  trains  of  action  at  the  same  time.  To  write 
Phonography  for  one  or  five  minutes  is  not  a  hard  task;  to  write  it 
rapidly  by  the  hour,  continuously,  in  reporting,  is  equivalent  to  in- 
creased mental  capacity  and  mental  endurance,  which  must  be  an  in- 
crease over  ordinary  mental  work  of  about  four  hundred  per  cent; 
for  the  reporter  must  not  only  do  the  speaker's  thinking  in  catching  his 
ideas  and  words,  but  his  own  as  well,  and  that  in  several  directions — 
in  the  analysis  of  sounds,  and  the  choice  and  position  of  signs — and  all 
this  must  be  done  instantaneously. 

The  art  has  to  be  so  learned  as  to  enable  the  writer  oftentimes,  in 
continuous  writing,  to  place  upon  paper  three  words  in  a  second  of 
time,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  words  in  one  minute.  In  machinery, 
this  powerful  friction  would  destroy  the  parts  of  a  machine  in  which 
it  was  exercised.  The  human  mind  and  physical  organs  thru  which 
it  acts,  must  both  be  increased  in  power,  strength  and  activity.  This 
part  of  the  shorthand  education  does  not  depend  upon  the  system 
being  learned,  but  entirely  upon  physical  growth,  upon  physical  law, 
upon  the  formation  of  brain  tissue,  upon  nerve  force,  upon  physical 
strength,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  practise.  The  system  writ- 
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ten  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, — that  is,  as  favoring  or  retarding  this 
physical  growth, — so  far  as  writing  from  the  human  voice  in  speech  is 
concerned;  for,  by  all  systems,  the  acquirement  of  speed  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  rapidity  of  this  growing  strength.  When  the  mind  has 
been  quickened  and  strengthened  enough  to  hold  and  resolve  into  pho- 
nographic forms  three  words  per  second,  and  to  endure  the  strain  of 
writing  continuously,  then  will  speed  of  writing  hav  been  obtained. 
Different  conditions  of  health,  different  organizations  will  permit  of 
different  degrees  of  rapidity  in  mental  growth.  The  process  is  much 
like  the  strength  produced  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  who  wields  his 
sledge-hammer  from  morning  till  night.  When  apprenticed  to  his  trade, 
he  found  that  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  was  all  he  could  swing  the 
hammer,  as  his  arm  would  tire  and  weaken,  but  gradually,  he  could 
hammer  away  longer  and  longer,  till  after  many  weeks'  practise,  the 
muscles  acquired  the  strength  enabling  him  to  swing  the  sledge  from 
morning  till  night,  and  then  with  the  skill  he  had  attained,  and  know- 
ledge of  heat  and  hammer,  he  became  a  full-fledged  blacksmith.  The 
stenographer  must  learn  his  profession  by  the  same  slow,  tedious  pro- 
cess, with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  re- 
ceiving all  the  strength,  the  brain  must  be  hardened,  strengthened  and 
tempered.  This  process  is  a  longer  one,  is  a  more  difficult  feat,  and 
is  wholly  unlike  the  mental  strength  attained  by  any  other  study  of 
books,  of  science,  or  of  literature. 

To  become  a  successful  stenographer  is  equal  to  following  the  in- 
junction of  the  Bible,  which  says,  if  you  hav  but  one  talent  add  more 
to  it;  if  you  hav  five,  increase  them  to  ten.  The  successful  steno- 
grapher necessarily  has  to  hav  the  full  complement — he  must  be  a 
full  ten-talent  capacity  man. 

The  theory  of  some  systems  of  shorthand  may  be  more  easily 
learned  than  that  of  others;  the  growth  required  to  giv  increased  men- 
tal action  and  endurance  is  the  same  by  all  systems.  For  this  reason, 
the  advertisements  that  promise  to  make  a  verbatim  reporter  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  "easy  lessons"  or  in  an  incredulously  short  space  of 
time — like  "three  weeks"  or  "six  weeks,"  are  deceptions,  because  it 
is  advertising  impossibilites, 

Students  of  Phonography  who  become  discouraged  when  practis- 
ing for  speed  by  not  understanding  the  law  of  mental  development  as 
above  described,  will  not  giv  up  to  discouragement  and  permit  failures 
when  they  know  that  the  process  of  development  is  going  on  in  their 
minds  by  persisting  in  practise,  altho  for  weeks,  while  acquiring  speed, 
there  may  be  no  perceptible  signs  of  it;  but  it  does  come  when  they 
gain  the  strength  and  activity  of  mind  to  endure  the  necessary  rapid 
thought  and  labor  in  reporting. 
CONDITIONS: 

Endurance. — At  times,  the  student  makes  steady  headway  which 
hf  ran  see  from  day  to  day,  then  he  will  seem  to  hav  attained  his  whole 
mental  status  or  growth,  and  no  sign  of  progress  appears  to  encourage 
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him  for  perhaps  weeks  at  a  time,  practise  as  faithfully  as  he  may,  work 
as  hard  as  he  can.  To  him  the  acquirement  of  speed  is  the  greatest  of 
mysteries.  He  cannot  understand  why  continuous  practise  for  a  reas- 
onable length  of  time  does  not  produce  speed.  It  is  because  another 
process  is  going  on  at  this  point  of  the  study.  The  art  has  been 
learned  as  far  as  its  principles  are  concerned,  but  the  mind  has  not 
yet  been  quickened  and  toughened,  so  to  speak.  That  process  is  now 
going  on,  and  it  is  like  the  description  given  of  the  cultivation  of  muscle 
in  the  blacksmith's  arm,  with  the  exception,  that  it  is  mind  muscle  in 
this  instance.  It  is  going  thru  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastics  which 
gives  endurance,  rapidity  of  execution,  and  skill  in  manoeuvring.  The 
mind  gains  command  over  itself.  It  must  think  and  forget,  must 
open  and  close  the  valves  of  thought,  must  force  concentration  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  speaker  at  one  moment,  and  at  another  the  men- 
tal action  must  be  entirely  mechanical.  There  must  be  thoro  discipline 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  mind  must  be  as  flexible  as  a  rubber 
ball,  and  with  all  its  flexibility  it  must  be  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  strongest  muscle  of  the  body  to  become,  to  bear  the  strain  that 
will  be  put  upon  it. 

Mastery. — No  word  ever  applied  so  perfectly  to  the  expression  of 
a  fact  as  the  word  "mastery,"  for,  above  all  things,  is  it  necessary  to 
hav  thoroly  mastered  the  principles  of  Phonography  in  order  to  write 
it  fast.  One  may  hav  a  smattering  of  geography,  arithmetic  or  gram- 
mar, and  when  in  doubt  take  the  time  to  call  out  or  secure  the  inform- 
ation of  which  he  finds  himself  deficient.  But  the  practise  of  Pho- 
nography gives  no  time  for  consideration  in  calling  to  mind  half- 
remembered  principles.  Every  principle  must  be  as  well  known  as 
any  letter  of  the  ordinary  alphabet.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  upon  the  student  to  make  every  principle  of  PART  I. 
TEXT-BOOK  as  familiar  as  A.  B.  C.  If  one  principle  governs  more 
than  another  as  contributing  to  speed  of  writing  it  is  Syllabication, 
which  principle  depends  upon  every  other  principle  being  at  instant 
command.  By  syllabic  analysis,  hesitation  and  doubt — the  worst 
enemies  of  speed — are  prevented. 

Determining  Speed. — The  test  of  speed  is  only  safe  when  the  sten- 
ographer writes  for  an  hour  on  such  test,  and  this  should  be  done  i*i 
the  kind  of  matter  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  practise, — law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  business;  such  business  matter  in  particular  as  may 
suit  the  practise  for  which  he  is  aiming.  If  the  work  is  to  be  of  the 
amanuensis  order,  a  stenographer  ought  to  write  6,000  words  an  hour, 
tho  less  will  do  in  moderate  positions.  For  professional  reporting, 
he  ought  to  write  9,000  words  an  hour.  These  sustained  rates  of  speed 
will  enable  writers  on  minute  spurts  to  reach  from  125  to  175  words 
a  minute. 

Harmony. — As  surely  does  the  stenographer  obey  a  law  of  har- 
mony in  reporting  as  does  the  musician  in  giving  expression  to  music. 
Take  the  bound  volumes  of  the  MONTHLY  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years 
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and  examine  the  fac-simile  notes  of  professional  reporters,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  particular  word  is  dropped  down  on  the  paper  with 
a  degree  of  regularity,  as  to  spacing  between  words,  as  tho  the  place 
for  putting  them  had  previously  been  marked  out.  What  can  be  the 
reason  for  this  may  be  asked  ?  It  is  attributed  to  harmony  or  time — 
the  time  the  musician  observes  in  swinging  his  baton.  The  impulses 
(which  are  too  metaphysical  for  explanation)  that  convey  words  to  the 
mind  and  from  the  mind  again  to  the  fingers,  occupy  a  certain  space 
of  time,  which  is  indicated  by  the  distance  shown  between  words. 
The  practical  feature  intended  for  illustration  here,  is,  that  speed  of 
writing  is  obtained  by  working  in  harmony  with  this  condition.  There 
should  be  no  changes  to  obstruct  the  movements  of  the  hand  in  its 
rhythm  of  time  such  as,  implying  words  by  nearness,  writing  first- 
place  words  in  the  fourth  position  to  indicate  a  preceding  to,  and  nu- 
merous other  obstructions  common  with  shorthand  authors.  If  the 
hand,  and  necessarily  the  mind,  is  obstructed  by  writing  as  irregularly 
as  may  be  required  to  observe  the  numerous  dodges  resorted  to  in 
implying  omitted  words,  speed  must  necessarily  be  retarded,  because 
the  movements  and  thinking  processes  are  complicated,  and  all 
complication,  of  whatever  kind,  tends  to  slowness  of  action,  rather 
than  the  opposite.  So  also  in  phrasing  beyond  three  words  in  a 
phrase  causes  involved  movements,  and  breaks  up  the  rhythmic  law 
that  is  conducive  to  speed;  for  example:  speak  aloud  the  following 
phrases,  and  see  how  natural  and  easy  they  flow, —  "I-am-sure" 
"Af ay-as-well,"  "If-you-can,"  " For-the-time"  " Hy-the-way; "  and  then 
take  these  phrases,  and  see  how  abrupt  and  disjointed  they  run  in 
comparison, — " If-it-is-possible, "  ' ' Shall-not-bc-done, "  ' '  I-do-not-intend- 
to-be,"  "  Is-this-satis factory  '?  "  How  much  easier  for  the  mind  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  harmonious  than  to  try  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  inharmonious!  Speed  of  writing  requires  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  action,  not  shackles  and  bonds  that  compel  the  mind  to 
work  in  unnatural  ways. 

Health. — To  attain  the  highest  proficiency  in  the  practise  of  the 
art,  it  is  necessary  to  hav  good  health  that  all  the  faculties  may  work 
without  friction;  and  strange  to  say  that  while  good  health  is  necessary, 
poor  health  is  improved  by  the  study  of  the  art,  for  the  reason  that  it 
calls  into  exercise  so  many  parts  of  the  system  allowed  to  remain  un- 
used. By  the  increase  of  blood  circulation  required  in  the  exercise 
of  thought  and  labor  of  writing  shorthand,  hope,  and  the  finer  faculties 
of  taste  are  inspired,  and  the  invalid  in  ceasing  to  think  of  self,  and 
being  intensely  absorbed  in  study,  renews  health  unconsciously.  Some 
physicians  have  prescribed  the  study  of  Phonography  for  the  cure  of 
ailments,  and  some  singular  cures  hav  been  wrought. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  WRITING  A  SYSTEMATIC  SYSTEM. 

The  importance  of  learning  a  systematic  system,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing it  systematically,  is  not  appreciated  by  one  stenographer  in  ten 
thousand  till  it  is  too  late  to  make  amends  for  his  mistakes  in  learning 
the  art  carelessly.  Reporters  will  often  say  when  asked  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  they  write  certain  words,  "I  don't  know,  I  can  read  my 
notes  if  I  make  most  any  kind  of  a  sign  for  a  word,  no  difference  how 
unlike  the  form  of  the  word  it  may  be."  This  is  true  in  a  special  line 
of  reporting,  that  is,  where  the  reporter  is  familiar  with  the  matter 
upon  which  he  is  writing,  but  very  different  when  he  is  called  to 
report  upon  a  subject  that  is  unfamiliar  to  him.  How  few  law  re- 
porters are  willing  to  take  a  sermon,  a  lecture,  or  an  address!  How 
much  they  dislike  to  write  upon  matter  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
line  in  which  they  hav  practised!  The  greatest  reason  for  this  diffi- 
dence lies  in  the  consciousness  that  they  could  not  with  their  present 
systems  read  their  notes  on  strange  matter,  without  difficulty.  If  they 
had  learned  a  systematic  system  systematically,  they  would  be  able  to 
write  upon  any  kind  of  matter  with  an  equal  degree  of  legibility. 
Systems  of  Phonography  that  do  not  provide  for  the  analysis  and  re- 
presentation of  words  in  forms  that  suggest  them  leave  the  reporter  in 
the  position  of  having  to  invent  his  way  out  of  difficulties,  which  in- 
ventions, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  likely  to  become  pretty  serious 
disadvantages.  They  cripple  him  for  general  work  and  confine  him 
to  special  branches  of  reporting  when  he  might  just  as  well  do  general 
work.  The  general  reporter  cannot  carry  in  his  mind  the  phonographic 
forms  for  the  majority  of  the  common  words  he  will  need,  and  necessar- 
ily must  depend  more  upon  writing  from  outline  than  upon  abbrevia- 
tions. Unless  his  system  has  made  him  independent  of  arbitrary  signs 
he  will  not  be  able  to  successfully  practise  the  art  in  general  work. 
It  naturally  follows  that  it  would  be  most  profitable,  by  all  means, 
for  the  would-be  reporter  to  first  select  a  systematic  system,  and  then 
learn  it  systematically.  No  student  should  be  satisfied,  as  is  often 
the  case,  with  any  kind  of  a  sign  for  a  word,  so  long  as  he  thinks  he 
can  read  it,  for  he  is  often  put  at  the  disadvantage,  from  cultivating 
such  careless  habits,  of  writing  one  word  several  ways  at  different 
times,  and  thus  being  unable  to  recognize  it,  as  well  as  to  write  un- 
familiar words  with  forms  not  at  all  like  the  words.  It  is  better  to 
cultivate  habits  of  order  and  system  as  they  will  always  stand  in  good 
stead,  and  when  most  needed  be  at  command. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 


ABBREVIA  TION. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Abbreviation  that  the  stenographer  must 
use  in  his  practise.  They  are: 

FIRST  :     Shorthand  Abbreviation. 
SECOND  :     Longhand  Abbreviation. 

Shorthand  Abbreviation^?,  been  treated  in  PART  I.  TEXT-BOOK, 
and  BOOK  OF  SHORTHAND  ABBREVIATIONS,  so  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say  more  on  that  part  of  the  subject  in  this  Chapter. 

Longhand  Abbreviation  has  not  been  treated  in  any  former  work 
on  shorthand  that  has  been  discovered.  And  inasmuch  as  the  short- 
hand writer  must  both  hav  and  make  longhand  abbreviations,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  subject  form  a  Chapter. 

From  time  immemorial,  abbreviations  hav  been  used  and  found 
in  spelling  and  other  text-books.  They  hav  constituted  the  very  acme 
of  drudgery  to  the  student  of  our  common  schools,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  their  'bitrariness,  their  doubtful  utility  and  their  little  use,  as 
learned  from  the  sources  mentioned;  nevertheless,  abbreviations  are 
useful — not  necessarily  hundreds  of  old  ones,  that  in  the  change  of 
language  would  not  be  called  into  use  now,  but  new  ones  that  are 
demanded  by  the  rapid  growth  of  business,  and  the  necessity  for  brief 
and  quick  communication. 

That  abbreviations  of  to-day  may  be  intelligible  to  other  than  the 
originator  of  the  same,  it  is  necessary  that  some  definite  rules  and  ex- 
amples be  given,  by  which  they  can  be  formed  with  some  degree  of 
uniformity. 

But  before  giving  the  rules,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  examine 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  that  he  may  see  how  little  can  be 
learned  on  this  subject  from  these  sources,  and  so  the  better  appreciate 
its  importance. 

Beginning  with  Webster's  remarks  in  the  Unabridged  on  "Ab- 
breviations and  Contractions  used  in  Writing  and  Printing"  it  is  sta- 
ted that,  ' '  The  following  table  embraces  all  the  principal  Abbreviations 
commonly  made  use  of  in  English  at  the  present  day,  it  also  embraces 
a  few  well-established  and  important  contractions  formed  by  the  use 
of  the  apostrophe.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  abbreviations  occur 
only  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  are  therefore  always  begun  with  a 
small  letter;  and  others — as  those  standing  for  titles — are  always  print- 
ed in  capitals ;  and  that  others  again  commence  with  a  capital  and  some- 
times with  a  small  letter.  When  two  modes  are  in  use,  both  are  given 
in  the  table,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  in  this  place  that 
shall  determine  which  is  to  be  adopted  in  a  given  case." 
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This  much  and  nothing  more  is  told  by  Webster  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Abbreviation;  no  rules,  no  authority,  and  no  guide  given  as  to 
their  formation;  and  as  for  the  lists  containing  "the  principal  abbrev- 
iations commonly  made  use  of  at  the  present  day,"  it  does  not  contain 
very  many  important  and  useful  abbreviations  of  the  present  time. 

The  encyclopedias  treat  the  subject  in  very  much  the  same  man- 
ner; they  give  no  information  on  forming  abbreviations,  and  their  lists 
are  the  same  old  speliing-book  lists,  handed  down  from  the  ancients. 

Next,  live  sources  were  sought  for  the  desired  information,  by 
asking  scholars  what  they  knew  on  the  subject.  Of  the  numerous 
scholars  questioned,  not  one  was  found  who  could  give  any  informa- 
tion more  than  was  contained  in  the  books  mentioned.  It  was  thought 
some  educational  editor,  journalist,  or  literary  man,  could  give  the 
principles  on  which  abbreviations  were  formed,  but,  alas!  not  so;  and 
failing  in  all  previous  efforts,  it  was  concluded  to  formulate  some 
rules  when  the  little  book  published  by  Hurst  and  Co.  called,  "/Aw 
to  Write,  a  Letter"  came  to  hand.  From  a  chapter  on  "The  Art  of 
Rapid  Writing  by  the  Abbreviation  of  Longhand "  more  informa- 
tion was  gained  than  could  be  had  from  all  the  spelling-books, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  editors,  scholars  and  literary  men.  In  this 
little  work,  it  is  said  that  "The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  sought 
to  save  time  and  material  by  using  contractions,  and  this  practise  was 
continued  by  the  moderns,  until  the  invention  of  printing  displaced 
the  art  of  the  copyist;  but  long  after  that  invention  the  habit  of 
abbreviating  certain  words  of  common  occurrence,  prevailed  in  ordin- 
ary letters,  and  continues  to  the  present  time  in  legal  deeds,  in  medi- 
cal prescriptions,  in  literary  and  scientific  terms,  in  forms  of  address, 
in  weights  and  measures,  in.commercial  letters,  and  many  other  forms 
familiar  to  the  general  reader."  The  author  says  truly  that  "Pro- 
fessional men,  and  men  of  business,  both  use  abbreviations  and  con- 
tractions common  to  their  respective  professions,  without  being  aware 
of  any  rule."  Then  he  defines  "contraction"  and  "abbreviation"  as 
follows;  "Correctly  speaking,  a  contraction  is  a  shortening  of  a  word 
by  omitting  certain  letters  or  syllables  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  and 
has  been  chiefly  made  use  of  in  historic  records  and  legal  documents; 
while  an  abbreviation  is  a  mode  of  shortening  a  word  by  curtailing  it, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in  general  writing.  Abbreviated  longhand  may  be 
used  to  express  both  modes." 

In  a  little  work  of  ten  pages  on  the  "  Use  and  Abuse  of  Abbrevia- 
tions^ from  the  press  of  Henry  R.  Boss  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  "ab- 
breviations" are  denned  as  "Characters,  or  else  marks  on  letters  to 
signify  either  a  word  or  syllable,"  and  the  charge  that  "Abbreviations 
should  be  distinguished  from  Contractions,  as  the  latter  are  formed 
by  the  elision  of  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle  of  words,  which 
affect  the  pronunciation,  as  don't  for  do  not,  can't  for  cannot,  etc.," 
and  then  the  author  says,  "In  dictionaries,  directories,  grammars, 
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catalogues,  and  other  works  of  reference,  abbreviations  are  made, 
which  are  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  work;"  and,  "finally,  there 
is  unfortunately  no  settled  rule  governing  the  abbreviation  of  words 
in  the  English  language." 

However,  exception  is  taken  to  the  views  of  the  authors  mentioned, 
especially  the  view  expressed  in  the  last  remark  quoted  above.  There 
is  a  way  out  of  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  this  subject. 

Seven  principles  are  found  upon  which  abbreviations  can  be  made, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  used  as  occasion  requires. 

RULE  I. — Words  of  one  syllable,  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
may  be  abbreviated  by  using  the  first  and  last  consonant  of  the  word, 
employing  a  capital  letter  wherever  required  by  the  rules  for  capitaliza- 
tion. Digraphs  are  employed  as  tho  but  single  letters,  because  they  re- 
present but  one  sound,  thus;  St.  for  Saint;  Lt/.  ior  Lord;  shd.  for  should; 
dr.  for  dear;  nr.  for  near;  h>.  for  leave;  rt.  for  right;  ct.  for  cent;  etc. 

On  the  principle  that  a  shorthand  abbreviation  is  pluralized  by 
adding  s  may  s  be  added  to  longhand  abbreviations,  thus;  hrs.  for  heirs ; 
bfs.  for  briefs;  etc. 

To  a  certain  extent,  monosyllables  are  abbreviated  by  using  the 
first  two  consonants  of  the  word,  thus;  sq.  ior  square;  ch.  for  church; 
st.  for  street;  pi.  for  place;  etc. 

Monosyllables  of  six  or  more  letters  may  be  abbreviated  by  what 
is  described  as  the  apparent  half  of  the  word;  as,  Geo.  for  George; 
Jos.  [OT  Josef  h;  tho  for  though;  thru  for  through ;  etc. 

RULE  II. — Generally,  words  of  two  and  not  more  than  four  sylla- 
bles are  abbreviated  to  the  first  syllable  and  the  first  letter  of  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  if  it  be  a  consonant,  but  not  otherwise;  as, 

Capt.     for  Captain.         deg.     for   degree.  Gen.    for     General. 

Lieut.    ,,     Lieutenant,    div.      ,,    dividend.          Col.       ,,       Colonel. 

Prof.    ,,    Professor.       ult.       ,,     ultimo.  Adm.   ,,      Admiral. 

Edw.     ,,    Edward.          sec.        ,,    second.  ven.      ,,      venerable. 

prox.     ,,    proximo.        min.    ,,    minute.  adv.      ,,      adverb. 

RULE  III. — Words  of  from  four  to  six  syllables  may  be  abbrev- 
iated to  the  first  two  syllables  and  the  first  letter  (if  a  consonant)  of 
the  third  syllable;  as,  eccles.  for  ecclesiastes,  prep,  ior  preposition,  etc. 

RULE  IV. — Business  words_and  names  of  not  more  than  three 
syllables  may  be  abbreviated  by  using  the  first  and  last  letter  of  the 
word;  thus,  Cr.  for  Creditor;  Dr.  for  Debtor;  Ky.  for  Kentucky; 
J\Ir.  for  Mister;  IVin.  for  William;  No.  for  numero (number);  Ga.  for 
Georgia. 

RULE  V. — Words  of  four  or  more  syllables,  by  using  the  first  syl- 
lable and  one  or  more  initial  letters  of  one  or  more  syllables,  with  the 
final  letter  of  the  word,  thus;  adtnr.  for  administrator;  admx.  for  ad- 
ministratrix; admn.  for  administration;  atty.  tor  attorney;  etc. 
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RULE  VI. — Words  without  regard  to  the  number  of  syllables,  and 
of  frequent  occurrence,  may  be  represented  by  the  first  syllable;  as, 
Cal.  for  California;  Geo.  for  Geological;  Jan.  for  January;  Treas. 
for  Treasurer  or  Treasury;  Con.  for  Constitution.  Jon.  for  Jonathan. 

RULE  VII. — One  or  more  initial  letters  of  a  word.  This  method 
and  that  of  using-the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  are  the  principles  most 
used  in  the  abbreviation  of  Orders,  Corporations,  Societies,  Titles, 
and  Names;  thus, 

I.O.O.  F.        for    Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

U.S.C.C.        ,,        United  States  Circuit  Court. 

M.C.  ,,       Member  of  Congress. 

LL.D.  , ,       Doctor  of  Laws. 

U.S.A.  ,,        United  States  of  America. 

B.O.R.R.       ,,       Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

W.U.T.C.     ,,        Western  Union  Telegraph  Companv. 
W.F.  &  Co.  ,,        Wells,  Fargo  d^  Co. 

N.B.A.  ,,       National  Bar  Association. 

N.Y.S.S.A.,,       New  York  State  Stenographers'"  Association. 

Mo.  for  month.     Ps.  for  Psalm.     Bu.  for  Bushel.  Etc. 

Jno.  for  John  is  an  arbitrary  and  an  uncalled-for  abbreviation;  it 
would  be  better  to  write  the  word  in  full,  or  abbreviate  it  simply  to  the 
letter/. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. — In  special  cases,  words  may  be  con- 
tracted to  the  initial  letter  of  the  word,  either  to  save  space,  or  be- 
cause the  abbreviation  would  be  understood  from  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence;  as  s.  for  slavery;  c.  for  confederate;  f.  lor  free;  t.  for  tax. 
The  capital  letters  are  used  in  abbreviations  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinarily  used.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  male  Christian  names 
are  frequently  abbreviated,  female  Christian  names  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
so  treated.  Common  nouns  occurring  where  an  abbreviation  would 
be  conflicting,  should  be  avoided;  as,  Co.  for  County  or  Company. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  longhand  writing,  not  to  form  letters  in 
abbreviated  names  that  would  cause  doubt,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
carelessly  written  Jas.  ior  James,  which  might  be  read/0.?,  for  Joseph; 
Col.  for  Colonel,  which  might  be  read  Cal.  for  California;  etc. 

The  student  is  referred  to  books  of  reference,  dictionaries  of  trades 
and  professions,  some  books  on  business  correspondence,  and  espe- 
cially to  SCOTT-BROWNE'S  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS  LETTERS  for  terms, 
technicalities  and  abbreviations  that  may  be  missing  in  this  con- 
nection. It  has  been  attempted  in  SCOTT-BROWNE'S  BOOK  OF  SHORT- 
HAND ABBREVIATIONS  to  giv  such  Longhand  Abbreviations,  Terms 
and  Technicalities  as  would  be  found  most  helpful  to  stenograph- 
ers; but  the  list  is  not,  by  any  means,  exhausted,  and  owing  to 
the  rapid  demands  in  correspondence  by  dictation,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  collect  and  publish  or  keep  up  with  the  increasing  tech- 
nichal  abbreviations  that  occur  from  year  to  year,  in  the  different 
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businesses.  Such  abbreviations  as  are  given  in  the  book  referred  to, 
will  be  found,  in  many  particulars,  to  be  new,  and  published  for  the 
first  time  in  any  book.  Each  business  has  its  own  peculiarities  and 
terms  of  abbreviation.  Some  terms,  however,  apply  to  all  businesses, 
and  this  class  is  the  only  one  attempted  on  the  subject  of  Longhand 
Abbreviation. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  abbreviations  that  hav  never  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  lists  published  in  Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias, 
or  Text-Books  of  any*  kind.  They  will  be  found  helpful  in  business 
correspondence. 

N.  O.  S.     -  not  otherwise  specified. 

X.  -     -     -  publisher's  mark,  meaning,  "  exchange  publications." 

K.D.  -     -  knock  down, — a  special  low  tarriff  for  freight. 

3/.  -     -     -  three  times. 

e  od  and  w.  every  other  day  and  -week. 

q  c  d.    -    -  quit  claim  deed. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 


rrVCTUATION. 

Marks  for  ordinary  punctuation,  as  in  social  letter  writing,  used 
in  shorthand  manuscript,  are  given  in  PART  I.  TEXT-BOOK.  In  this 
chapter,  the  signs  occurring  more  in  reporting  will  be  given,  with 
the  addition  of  some  important  hints,  that,  if  heeded,  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  stenographer.  The  following  signs  are  used  as  described. 

/      Sign  to  be  used  at  the  close  of  sentences,  and  for  strongly 
"/' marked  semicolons,  or  colons. 

\if  )   Hear,  hear.     Exclamations  of  the  audience. 
\C\    Hissing.     Indignation  of  the  audience. 

Sign  of  applause.     Used  in  speech  reporting. 

of  laughter,  to  indicate  the  expression  of  the  audience. 


[.Sign  of  a  blank,  omission,  name,  or  unfinished  scntenee. 
This  is  the  ordinary  dash  made  double  length,  for  which  there  is  con- 
siderable use,  in  law  and  general  reporting,  for  indicating  blanks,  or 
chopped-off  sentences. 

Generally,  the  reporter  indicates  where  the  "hear,  hear,"  "ap- 
plause," or  "laughter"  come  in  when  writing  out  his  report;  but  there 
are  occasions  when  it  would  be  helpful  to  dot  them  down  thru  the 
notes,  especially  in  cases  of  unusual  demonstrations  by  the  audience, 
in  hissing  or  otherwise  expressing  indignation  or  approval  of  the 
speaker's  remarks. 

In  point  of  importance,  the  Period  in  shorthand  punctuation  comes 
first,  and  next,  the  Dash.  To  write  the  Period  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence is  just  as  important  as  it  is  to  write  any  word  of  a  sentence. 
It  is  more  easy  to  punctuate  when  reporting  than  afterward,  as  the 
writer  has  the  advantage  of  the  intonations  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
sense  conveyed  by  the  stress  and  emphasis  of  the  voice.  Because  a 
stenographer  can  transcribe  his  notes  correctly,  and  generally  punctu- 
ate them  right,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  waste  valuable  time 
in  determining  from  the  context  just  where  punctuation  marks  should 
be  placed; — and  time  he  will  be  obliged  to  waste  if  he  does  not  insert 
Periods,  Dashes,  and  Parentheses  when  reporting.  To  fail  to  punc- 
tuate when  taking  notes  is  to  lose  f'me  in  transcribing,  together  with 
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the  possibility  of  also  losing  the  sense  that  would  be  conveyed  by 
proper  punctuation.  The  saving  of  time  in  making  a  transcript  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  compensation  for  the  work.  To  punctu- 
ate in  the  report  is  of  great  advantage;  aiding  to  skill  and  rapidity  of 
writing.  If  a  stenographer  fails  to  punctuate,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  make  a  correct  transcript  from  the  cold  and  unspeakable 
shorthand  skeleton  sentences,  extending  in  confusion  over  pages  of 
notes.  How  often  one  sentence  is  extended  into  another,  and  the 
worst  of  confusion  result,  from  the  running  together  of  sentences! 
While  the  reporter  cannot  indicate  pauses  less  marked  than  Periods, 
Dashes,  and  Parentheses,  these  will  aid  him  so  much  as  to  well  repay 
the  labor  of  learning  to  put  them  in  his  notes. 

It  is  a  good  fault  to  punctuate  Colons  or  Semi-colons  with  a  Period 
mark,  as,  in  many  cases,  without  punctuation,  much  trouble  would  be 
caused  in  making  transcripts,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  correct  a  sen- 
tence terminating  with  a  Semi-colon,  if  punctuated  in  shorthand  with 
a  Period,  than  to  form  the  sentence  correctly,  from  having  no  punctu- 
ation signs  in  the  notes. 

The  Period  sign  given  above,  is  better  than  any  devise  yet  made 
for  the  purpose.  Spacing  to  indicate  Periods  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
modes.  The  actual  punctuation  mark  is  better  than  all  the  devices  of 
imagination — such  as  indicating  a  Period  by  one  degree  of  spacing,  a 
Dash  or  Semi-colon  by  another,  etc.  The  actual  sign  requires  no  more 
labor,  and  indicates  apositiv  fact  that  is  worth  a  thousand  imaginations. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


THE  EXPRESSION  OF  NUMBERS. 

As  numbers  are,  in  a  sense,  shorthand  signs,  that  is,  brief  repre- 
sentations of  words,  it  is  not  necessary  for  general  purposes  to  make 
a  special  system  for  the  expression  of  numbers. 

To  see  how  beautiful  and  brief  is  the  present  system,  take  a  sum 
and  write  it  in  figures,  in  words,  and  in  shorthand;  thus, 

203,749. 

Two-hundred-and-three-thousand,  seven-hundred-and- forty-nine. 

s          W  5       .    ,  ^  w 

• v. 

six  figures,  ten  words,  and  ten  shorthand  signs.  The  figures  are  a 
gain  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  brevity  over  the  shorthand,  so  there 
would  be  a  loss  in  writing  sums  in  words  or  in  shorthand;  besides, 
as  the  mind,  for  centuries  has  been  trained  to  resolve  sums  into  figures 
instead  of  wdrds,  it  would  be  unnatural,  and  a  much  slower  process, 
to  represent  numbers  in  any  other  way  than  by  figures.  The  mind 
upon  hearing  a  sum  spoken,  at  once  sees  it  in  figures,  as  so  many  dol- 
lars and  cents,  pounds'-weight,  yards'-measure,  miles'-distance,  etc., 
and  the  hand  immediately  moves  to  put  down  the  figures  for  any  sum 
heard. 

There  may  be  special  occasions  where  a  reporter,  in  taking  stock 
or  other  reports,  meets  with  more  figures  in  his  writing  than  words, 
when  a  briefer  system  of  numerals  would  be  useful  for  that  particular 
occasion.  It,  however,  seems  that  the  disadvantages  in  most  cases 
would  outweigh  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  by  the  memorizing 
and  practise  necessary  to  keep  in  readiness  for  use  a  method  that  would 
be  required  so  infrequently.  On  the  principle  of  making  special  ab- 
breviations for  special  purposes,  could  the  reporter  suit  his  own  con- 
venience by  making  special  shorthand  signs  (if  need  be)  for  repeated 
figures,  or  repeated  sums-total. 

Some  schemes  hav  been  devised  by  phonographic  authors,  but 
none  of  them  generally  adopted,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no 
scheme  for  this  purpose,  as  yet  put  forth,  has  served  any  practical  use. 

The  expression  of  numbers  that  has  been  adopted  and  found  use- 
ful in  general  practise  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  and  explained 
thus: 

FIRST. — Numbers  that  would  conflict  with  shorthand  signs,  as, 
1 ,  6,  11,  must  be  written  in  shorthand  and  not  with  the  Arabic  fig- 
ures, thus;  Q /  one,  °—°  six,  (\^  eleven. 
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SECOND.  —  In  the  writing  of  an  even  denomination  of  hundreds, 
thousands,  millions,  etc.,  it  is  best  to  use  the  Arabic  figures  for  the 
expression  of  the  denomination,  and  the  shorthand  abbreviation  for 
the  hundred,  thousand,  or  million,  thus; 

..........................................  i.°.£>  ......................  45.  r  ............................  7..v.  ................................... 

When  the  objectionable  figures,  given  in  the  first  paragraph,  oc- 
cur, they  should  be  expressed  thus, 

..5^<V.  .one-hundred,  .........  Q  —  ^        six-thousand,       Q  —  %-/....  six-hundred- 

Q—°  CT^     .  /'\      C~~"N 

thousand,  .........................  six-million,     C.!a2          eleven-million. 

If,  however,  two  or  more  of  the  objectionable  figures  occur 
together,  it  will  generally  be  safe  to  express  them  with  Arabic  num- 
bers; thus,  in,  66,  666;  or  when  some  other  figure  follows  one 
or  more  that  would  make  them  unmistakable;  thus,  14,  60,  115. 

THIRD.  —  For  the  expression  of  whole  numbers  of  a  denomination 
and  fractions  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  it  is  best  to  write  them  thus, 


29  f    44°,       8        34  ,   4      ,  312,  6  /•    421,     673 


There  are  two  ways  of  speaking  sums  of  figures:  one  is  by  using 
words,  and  the  other  the  numerals;  thus  a  speaker  will  say,  "Four- 
hundred-and-thirteen-thousand,  seven-hundred-and-twenty-nine  dol- 
lars;" or  "four,  one,  three,  seven,  two,  nine,  dollars."  Following  will 
be  found  a  tabulated  list  of  the  way  figures  are  more  generally  spoken, 
and  the  manner  of  writing  them  in  shorthand  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  left-hand  column  will  represent  the  speaker's  manner  of  express- 
ing them,  and  the  right-hand  column  the  reporter's  method  of  writing 
them. 

AS    SPOKEN.  AS    REPORTED. 

One-thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty.     .     .     .  .  .....  A  .................  _...„?.„_ 

One-thousand  and  nineteen  .......  1019 

One-million,  four-thousand.        ......  t^_^ 


( 

'"  \" 

°    ( 
\ 

Four-thousand,  four-hundred  and  eight.      .     .  .4.4°_.. 


One-million,  one-hundred  and  ninety-thousand.  *;—  /. 
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Where  but  one  figure  of  a  higher  denomination  is  used,  and  one 
figure  of  the  hundredths  of  the  next  lower  denomination,  it  will  be 
found  more  speedy  to  resolve  them  into  their  equivalents  in  the  lower 
denomination;  thus, 

9,400     000  equals  94  ^ 

5-3oo  „  53 


9-500  „  95 


19 


In  expressing  fractional  parts  of  full  denominations  of  large 
amounts,  speed  would  be  increased  by  omitting  all  shorthand  signs, 
and  writing  every  figure,  thus;  421,197,673;  713,629;  but  as  explained 
above,  if  the  denomination  does  not  partake  of  fractional  parts  of 
thousands  or  hundreds,  then  it  would  be  much  quicker  to  express 
large  sums  thus, 

.22  .................        instead  of  22,000,000 

46  /  ,,  46,000 

7  7OO 

7      /  .. 


FOURTH.  —  For  the  expression  of  Dollars  and  Cents  write  the 
figures  for  the  number  of  Dollars  on  the  line,  and  the  Cents  above, 
thus;  96  5°,  ninety-six  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  749,  seven  dollars 
and  forty-nine  cents,  43,469  1^,  forty-three-thousand,  four-hundred  and 
sixty-nine  dollars,  and  seventy-three  cents.  If,  however,  the  amount  is 
an  even  number  of  Dollars  or  of  Cents,  it  will  be  found  best  to  ex- 
press it  thus; 

43  b  ........  forty-three  dollars,         I93..*>.  .......  one-hundred  and  ninety-three 

dollars,        55..!?.-?....  fifty-five  cents,        93.?,?  ......  ninety-three  cents,  etc. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 


LAW  REPORTING. 

BY   EDWARD     F.    UNDERBILL. 

Under  the  head  of  law  reporting  are  classed  the  services  rendered 
by  stenographers  in  taking  the  notes  and  furnishing  copies  of  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  forms  of  law  are  followed  in  eliciting  evidence,  and 
addressing  the  tribunal  that  is  to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  at 
issue  in  the  action  or  proceeding.  The  matter  may  be  heard  before  a 
judge  and  jury,  or  before  a  judge  without  a  jury,  or  a  court-martial, 
or  a  commissioner,  or  arbitrators,  or  a  master  in  chancery,  or  a  referee. 
The  proceedure  in  investigations  by  legislative  committees,  is  to  a  cer- 
ain  extent,  of  the  same  character.  The  parties  to  the  issues  in  courts 
are  variously  designated.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  one  who  begins  a 
suit  is  known  as  the  plaintiff,  the  complainant,  the  libellant,  or  the 
prosecutor;  and  the  party  who  defends  it  is  known  as  the  defendant, 
the  respondent,  the  libelee,  or  the  accused,  according  as  the  suit  is  be- 
gun at  common  law,  in  equity,  in  admiralty  or  an  indictment  for  a 
criminal  offense.  In  cases  involving  the  probate  of  wills,  the  party 
seeking  to  prove  the  instrument  is  generally  known  as  the  proponent, 
and  the  party  filing  objections  to  its  probate  is  known  as  the  contest- 
ant. In  certain  other  proceedings  begun  on  petition,  the  moving  party 
in  the  matter  is  called  the  petitioner  or  applicant,  and  the  party  oppos- 
ing the  respondent. 

The  papers  which  raise  the  issue,  that  is,  define  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute between  the  parties,  are  known  as  pleadings.  That  which  con- 
tains the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff,  in  civil  actions,  is  designated  in 
different  ways.  In  some  states  and  courts,  it  is  known  as  a  declara- 
tion; in  others  a  complaint;  in  others  an  information;  in  others  a  libel; 
while  that  of  the  defendant  is  called  a  plea,  an  answer,  or  a  replication. 
In  criminal  actions  the  paper  upon  which  the  prosecution  is  based  is 
called  an  indictment.  To  all  of  these  papers  another  may  be  interposed 
called  a  demurrer  whkh,  if  sustained  by  the  court,  will  end  the  pro- 
ceeding, unless  the  pleading  is  amended.  Other  papers  known  as 
affidavits  or  depositions  may  also  be  produced  and  used  in  the  pro- 
gress of  litigations. 

On  the  trial,  the  parties  are  represented  by  their  respective  attor- 
neys or  solicitors,  and  counsel.  The  attorney  or  solicitor  prepares  the 
case  for  trial,  which  the  counsel  conducts  in  behalf  of  the  client. 
Sometimes  one  person  is  both  attorney,  or  solicitor  and  counsel.  In 
the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  if  the  case  is  to  be  tried  before  a  jury,  the 
jufy  are  first  empaneled  and  sworn,  which  fact  should  be  noted  on  the 
minutes.  Then  the  counsel  for  the  party  who  has  commenced  the 
suit  "  opens  the  case,"  unless  the  matters  in  dispute  are  so  narrow 
and  simple  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the 
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testimony  offered,  to  have  a  formal  opening.  The  opening  is  an  oral 
statement  of  the  facts  which  the  plaintiff  or  complainant,  or  prosecutor, 
expects  to  prove,  and  upon  which  he  will  ask  judgment.  Then  the 
counsel  galls  his  witnesses  who  are  duly  sworn  and  examined  by  ques- 
tions propounded,  first,  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  then  on 
cross-examination,  by  questions  of  the  opposing  counsel.  During  the 
course  of  the  examination  by  either,  the  opposite  counsel  may  inter- 
pose objections  to  questions  that  are  asked.  He  may  state  as  the 
general  ground  of  his  objection,  that  the  question  is  immaterial,  or 
irrelevant,  or  incompetent,  or  leading,  or  he  may  include  all  these 
grounds  and  he  may  state  in  what  respect  it  is  open  to  such  objec- 
tion. At  times,  the  objections  are  discussed  at  a  greater  or  less 
length  by  the  respective  counsel.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  such  dis- 
cussion need  be  taken  in  full,  and  much  less  written  out  at  length. 
But  the  reasons  assigned  for  holding  that  the  question  is  obnoxious  to 
the  objection  should  be  concisely  stated,  though  with  sufficient  fullness 
to  intelligently  present  the  point  on  the  record  in  case  the  decision  of 
the  judge  either  sustaining  or  over-ruling  the  objection  shall  be  re- 
viewed on  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Sometimes  evidence  will  be 
given  which  the  opposing  counsel  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
ject to,  and  he  may  move  that  it  be  stricken  from  the  record.  After 
hearing  counsel,  the  judge  will  then  grant,  or  deny  the  motion.  In 
some  cases  when  a  decision  has  been  rendered  upon  such  an  objec- 
tion or  motion,  the  counsel  against  whom  it  is  rendered  "excepts"  to 
the  decision  of  the  court,  which  fact  should  always  be  noted,  that  the 
rights  of  his  client  may  be  preserved  if  an  appeal  be  taken  from  the 
judgment  rendered  upon  the  trial. 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  testimony,  it  often  happens  that  the 
defendant's  attorney  moves  for  a  "non-suit,"  that  is,  that  the  com- 
plaint be  dismissed  upon  the  plaintiff's  own  evidence,  and  sometimes 
the  court  grants  the  motion,  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  excepts  to  the 
decision  of  the  court,  or,  if  it  denies  it,  the  defendant  will  take  an  ex- 
ception. But  if  no  such  motion  is  made,  or  if  made  and  denied,  the 
defendant's  counsel  may  "open  the  case,"  in  behalf  of  his  client,  and 
state  the  facts  which  he  expects  to  prove,  and  which  he  claims  should 
entitle  him  to  a  judgment,  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  his  witnes- 
ses to  prove  facts  in  support  of  his  allegations  and  others  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  statements  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  and  the  opposing 
counsel  cross-examines  them  in  his  turn.  In  some  cases  the  witnesses 
cannot  be  produced  in  court,  and  their  testimony  taken  out  of  court  is 
read  in  evidence,  and  documentary  proofs,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  ac- 
counts-current, deeds,  contracts,  agreements,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  offer- 
ed in  evidence  and  read.  To  them,  or  portions  of  them,  objections 
may  also  be  interposed  and  they  be  excluded  or  admitted  by  the 
court  and  exceptions  be  taken  by  counsel,  all  of  which  facts  should  be 
noted  on  the  record.  It  may  be  that  at  the  close  of  the  defendant  s 
testimony,  the  plaintiff  will  be  permitted  to  produce  testimony  in  re- 
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buttal — that  is,  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  the  defendant's  wit- 
nesses on  new  matter  proven  by  him.  But  finally,  when  the  evidence 
is  closed,  each  counsel  addresses  the  court  or  jury  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  his  client.  Except  in  important  cases,  it  is  not  usual  to  have 
the  arguments  reported,  but  the  stenographer  should  be  able  to  take 
and  transcribe  them  if  required. 

The  arguments  being  closed,  the  judge,  if  the  trial  is  before  a 
jury,  "charges  the  jury" — that  is,  makes  a  statement  to  them  in  which 
he  rr Jews  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  upon  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  and  states  to  them  the  law  applicable  to  such  evidence  and 
submits  the  matter  to  them  for  their  verdict.  Sometimes,  one  or  the 
other  counsel  will  except  to  certain  statements  contained  in  the  charge 
and  will  ask  that  the  court  charge  specifically  in  accordance  with  a 
view  of  the  law  which  the  counsel  has  prepared.  If  the  judge  refuses 
to  charge  as  requested,  the  counsel  excepts  to  the  decision,  or,  if  he 
acquiesces  in  the  request,  the  opposing  counsel  excepts.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  accuracy  be  observed  in  taking  down  the  language 
of  the  charge,  as  the  rights  of  clients  may  be  seriously  affected  in 
the  ultimate  determination  by  the  higher  court,  if  the  language  of  the 
judge  is  incorrectly  reported. 

In  ordinary  trials,  the  stenographer's  duty  in  taking  the  testimo- 
ny of  witnesses  is  at  times  easy,  and  at  other  times  is  most  difficult. 
It  is  easy,  in  that  it  is  a  dialogue  carried  on  between  counsel  and  wit- 
ness in  colloquial  speech,  which  is  mostly  made  up  of  the  short  and 
frequently  recurring  words  of  the  language,  and  in  the  use  of  which 
he  has  had  the  most  extended  practice  as  a  student.  While  this  has 
its  advantages,  it  has  also  its  disadvantages.  The  fact  that  common 
words  are  used,  enables  the  person  to  indulge  in  unconscious  rapidity 
of  utterance,  and  hence  the  ease  of  writing  familiar  words  is  often 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  of  following  the  rapid 
utterances  of  counsel  and  witness,  both  of  whom,  especially  in  cross- 
examination,  are  intent  upon  the  performance  of  their  respective  offices 
without  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  reporter.  Time,  tide  and 
courts  wait  for  no  stenographer.  The  difficulty  is  often  increased, 
when  the  witness,  in  response  to  a  general  question,  undertakes  to 
give  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  attending  an  event  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  litigation,  and  which  he  has  so  often  rehearsed  in  his 
mind,  or  to  parties  in  interest,  or  to  counsel  who  is  to  examine  him  in 
court,  that  the  words  have  become  almost  committed  to  memory,  and 
then  he  talks  the  story  off  so  glibly,  that  his  rate  of  articulation  some- 
times equals  200  words  a  minute  for  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 

Again,  when  the  witness  is  highly  educated  and  intelligent,  (and 
this  is  notably  the  case  with  an  expert  in  some  special  department  of 
science,  art,  or  employment  who  has  carefully  prepared  himself  for 
examination  and  cross-examination),  the  stenographer  may  not  only 
encounter  rapidity  of  speech,  but  have  hurled  at  him  a  succession  of 
technical  expressions  appertaining  to  the  particular  subject  under  djs- 
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cussion,  which  confuses  his  mind  in  the  effort  to  think  of  the  propel 
forms  in  which  to  write  the  words,  and  when  written,  by  reason  of  the 
recondite  nature  of  the  subject,  he  has  no  confidence  that  what  he  has 
written  out  is  an  accurate  report  of  the  language  of  the  speaker. 

Thus  in  admiralty  cases  he  will  be  rudely  jostled  from  the  star- 
board quarter  to  the  port  bow,  will  fall  on  the  cat  head,  stumble  on 
the  combings  of  the  hatch,  be  caught  in  the  bite  of  a  hawser,  or 
snarled  in  the  spanker  gear,  will  watch  from  the  knight  head,  perhaps 
fall  from  the  ratlines,  find  himself  on  the  futtock  shrouds,  be  ordered 
to  haul  taut  the  lanyards,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  will  be  daz- 
zled by  the  head-light,  blinded  by  the  red  or  deceived  by  the  green,  and 
perhaps  find  himself  color-blind. 

In  cases  of  life  insurance,  he  will  be  lost  in  the  gloom  of  lapsed 
policies,  reversionary  dividends,  actuary's  calculations,  and  rate  and 
life  tables,  will  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  accumulations,  re-in- 
surance, surrender  values,  paid-up  policies,  and  endowments,  and  will 
grow  wild  in  endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  re- 
serves computed  on  a  four  and  a  four-and-a-half  standard. 

In  fire  insurance,  his  faith  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  human 
nature  will  be  shattered  by  allegations  of  fraud,  misrepresentation, 
overvaluation,  avoidance  of  policies  by  negligence,  or  concealment,  of 
fictitious  invoices,  clandestine  removals  of  insured  property,  or  min- 
imum or  maximum  fire  hazards. 

Revenue  cases  will  bring  a  confusion  of  ideas  from  ad  valorem, 
specific  and  discriminating  duties,  liability  to  and  responsibility  for 
seizure,  fraudulent  entries,  standards  of  sugar  determined  by  color, 
or  by  computations  in  textile  fabrics  of  the  number  of  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  forfeiture  and  penalties  for  undervaluation,  proofs  of  value 
at  place  of  export,  component  material  of  chief  value,  tares,  abate- 
ment, specific  gravity,  ingredients  of  materials,  moieties,  appraise- 
ments, declarations  of  intent,  and  gauges,  and  all  these  do  not  tend  to 
clear  the  heavens  of  the  clouds  that  lower  over  the  reporter's  career. 

When  he  reports  suits  growing  out  of  banking,  he  will  be  muddled 
by  discounts,  and  dividends,  and  specific  reserves,  and  clearing-house 
exchanges,  and  corporate  responsibilities,  and  receivables,  and  collater- 
als, and  hypothecations,  and  re-hypothecations,  and  deposits,  and  daily 
balances  and  credits,  and  if  the  business  conducted  is  fraudulent, 
he  will  be  introduced  to  wild-cat  issues,  which  know  not  that  their 
redeemer  liveth. 

When  commercial  paper  is  involved,  bills  of  exchange,  sight  and 
time  drafts,  and  promissory  notes,  with  endorsements,  and  acceptances, 
and  perhaps,  notes  of  protest,  and  defences  of  usury  and  accommoda- 
tion paper  will  be  a  moving  panorama  of  financial  novelty. 

Actions  of  ejectment  will  introduce  him  to  boundary  lines  based  on 
original  surveys,  with  natural  objects,  metes  and  bonds,  blazed  trees, 
section  corners,  ancient  monuments,  correction  lines,  variations 
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between  the  true  and  magnetic  meridian,  lot  lines  running  north  23 
degrees  west,  I  2  chains,  14  links,  thence  east  9  degrees  south,  etc. ,  etc. , 
and  will  bring  him  in  contact  with  original  patents  and  colonial  grants 
and  tax  titles,  and  forfeitures,  and  a  hundred  things  else  to  make  him 
think  he  was  a  born  fool  to  ever  undertake  the  study  of  shorthand. 

Startling  complications  arise  in  suits  involving  the  rights  of  own- 
ers to  lands  lying  on  rivers  or  seas,  and  nice  distinctions  will  be  heard 
as  to  what  is  a  navigable  or  an  unnavigable  stream,  as  determined  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  with  references  to  royal  grants  and  char- 
ters to  the  middle  of  the  stream  or  low  water  mark,  with  a  public  ease- 
ment, the  diversion  of  waters  by  impediments,  and  boundaries  in- 
creased by  accretions,  the  dereliction  of  waters,  usufruct  and  incorpo- 
real hereditaments,  and  the  rights  of  corporations  to  build  bridges. 

Even  such  simple  matters  as  contracts  for  goods  sold  and  deliver- 
ed, are  not  free  from  intricacies  to  puzzle  the  young  reporter,  for  he 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  warranties,  allegations  of  non-perform- 
ance, of  grade  and  quality,  rebate  for  non-delivery  in  time,  of  accounts- 
currents,  of  implied  or  expressed  cancellation  or  modification  of  agree- 
ment and  a  score  of  other  matters  that  at  him  may  be  fired  for  the 
first  time. 

Common  carriers  do  not  enjoy  that  peace  of  mind  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  for  they  are  forced  to  defend  claims  made  against 
them,  and  questions  of  responsibility  between  them  and  connecting 
lines  and  values  of  goods  lost  in  transitu,  and  estoppal  in  pals,  or 
misrepresentation,  and  avoidance  of  responsibility,  of  negligence,  of 
reasonable  and  unreasonable  delays,  limitations  of  common  liabili- 
ty, liens  for  charges  and  advances,  and  the  extent  of  responsibility  for 
goods  as  insurers,  are  matters  of  proof  and  consideration. 

Suits  for  damages  to  person  will  show  how  contributory  negli- 
gence and  implied  waivers  of  right  of  action  maybe  interposed  as  de- 
fences, and  in  making  proofs  of  damages,  contusions,  and  dislocations 
of  metacarpel  bones,  or  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  ulna  or 
fibula,  or  extended  echymosis  on  the  sternum  to  the  left  or  right  of 
the  median  line,  orcicitricialcontracture  orkyphosisof  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, or  a  traumatism  giving  rise  to  paraplegia,  proof  of  a  comatose 
condition  with  stertorous  breathing  or  a  claim  of  rupture  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  and  exacerbation  of  abdominal  pains,  may  be  proven, 
to  the  final  exasperation  of  the  stenographer  that  his  grand-father 
was  not  a  doctor,  and  that  he  had  not  come  to  his  progenitor's  medi- 
cal'knowledge  by  inheritance. 

In  bankruptcy,  or  insolvency,  questions  of  good  faith  and  fraud, 
as  evidenced  by  preferences,  secretions  of  property,  fictitious  sales,  or 
assignments,  the  omissions  of  property  from  schedules,  the  spiriting 
away  of  goods,  and  the  final  marshalling  and  distribution  of  assets  to 
claimants,  accounting  of  assignees  and  the  release  and  discharge  of 
the  bankrupt  do  not  release  the  reporter  from  his  anxiety. 
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When  mines  and  mining  come  into  court  for  adjudication,  grub 
stakes,  and  float  quartz,  and  outcrops,  and  lodes,  and  dips,  and 
spurs,  and  angles,  and  sinuosities,  and  true  fissure  veins,  with  over- 
hanging and  underlying  walls  of  argillaceous  or  talcose  slate,  may 
give  promise  of  riches;  and  assays  and  buttons  inspire  hope;  to  be 
followed  by  shafts,  and  tunnels,  and  drifts,  and  galleries,  and  levels, 
and  chimneys,  and  gash  veins,  and  winches,  and  jackass  lodes,  and 
stamp  mills,  and  concentrators,  and  amalgams,  and  galena,  and  pyrites, 
and  sulphurets,  and  even  tailings  may  be  so  rich  as  to  give  wealth,  if 
not  to  the  shareholders,  to  the  organizers  of  the  company  who  '  'salted' 
the  prospects  and  "floated"  the  stock. 

If  geology  becomes  a  matter  of  dispute,  he  may  be  carried  back 
a  few  millions  of  years  to  the  upper  silurian  deposits  and  by  easy  stages 
reach  the  carboniferous  era,  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  millstone 
grit  and  thence  reach  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  periods  with  pro- 
mise of  the  post  pliocene  formation  and  the  ultimate  evolution  of 
of  stenographers  in  the  womb  of  time. 

Then  in  disputes  in  respect  to  ship-building,  the  intricacies  of  di- 
agonal bracing,  false  keels,  scarfing,  crutches,  hatchways,  knees, 
stanchions,  rudder-posts,  capstans,  keelsons,  garboard  strakes,  rabbits, 
sheathing,  gaffs,  taffrail,  gunwales,  and  studding  sail  booms,  are 
commingled  in  a  marine  jumble. 

Now  and  then  he  will  be  engaged  in  reporting  suits  about  machin- 
ery, and  toggle  joint,  and  sleeve,  cam  and  pulley,  pinion  and  bearing, 
eccentric  and  periphery,  slot  and  lost  motion,  shaft  and  bevilled  gear, 
reciprocal  action  and  rotary  movement,  friction  rollers  and  axles,  and 
leverage  and  truss  will  combine  to  crush  the  ambitious  spirit  of  steno- 
graphic youth  as  the  machinery  might  crush  his  body. 

Suits  on  mechanics'  liens  introduce  one  to  buttresses,  and  mould- 
ings, and  quoins,  and  fillets,  and  fascias,  and  joists,  and  weather- 
boarding,  and  panels  and  rafters,  and  party  walls,  and  flues,  and  sid- 
ings, and  plaster,  and  cement,  and  base  boards,  and  enough  more  de- 
tail to  fill  a  page. 

Investigations  into  the  causes  of  boiler  explosions  will  bringbefore 
the  tribunal  practical  and  theoretical  men  who  will  descant  on  oxida- 
tion, and  differential  expansion,  and  erosion,  and  corrosion,  and  ten- 
sile strength,  and  soft  patches,  and  hydrostatic  tests,  and  pressure 
gauges;  and  in  the  meantime  court  and  jury  are  lost  to  the  real  issue 
of  the  slaughter  of  innocents  in  their  admiration  of  the  learning 
evoked  by  the  investigation. 

Disputes  over  the  validity  of  wills  may  bring  the  stenographer 
face  to  face  with  accusations  of  fraud,  and  forgery,  and  conspiracy, 
and  want  of  legal  formality  in  the  execution  of  testamentary  papers,  and 
accusations  of  a  want  of  testamentary  capacity,  and  undue  influ- 
ence with  opportunities  for  and  inducements  to  its  exercise,  and  evi- 
dences of  mental  degeneration  by  alcoholism,  acute  or  chronic,  the 
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evolution  of  nephretis,  followed  by  pyaemia  and  coma,  cerebral  soft- 
ening, the  relative  claims  of  kindred  on  testamentary  bounty,  the  val- 
idity of  gifts,  inter  vivos  and  in  causa  mortis,  the  exclusion  of  families, 
and,  withal,  the  evidence  generally  unroofs  the  household,  and  shows 
to  an  admiring  world  the  skeleton  in  the  closet. 

When  railroad  corporations  cease  to  obey  the  golden  rule  (and 
such  miracles  have  happened),  look  out  in  courts  for  questions  of  dis- 
criminating rates,  through  and  local  traffic,  pro-rata  schedules,  com- 
peting points,  rolling  stock,  rebates,  drawbacks,  ballast,  return  hauls, 
cut  rates,  over-issues  of  stocks  or  bonds,  vested  rights,  pools  and  syn- 
dicates, and  secret  violations  of  agreements  which  were  sanctified  by 
seals  and  covenants — but  not  by  high  heaven. 

Now  and  then  the  genuineness  of  hand-writings  will  be  question- 
ed, and  experts  will  make  things  lively  to  him  who  shall,  for  the  first 
time,  try  to  follow  the  learned  statements  of  conscious  and  unconscious 
movement,  natural  and  simulated  styles,  and  comparisons  instituted 
between  hair  strokes  and  heavy  strokes,  and  initial  and  terminal  loops, 
hooks  and  curves,  and  stems  and  slants,  and  the  detailed  analysis  of 
letters  to  show  that  the  a  part  of  the,""  is  like  unto  the  o  part  of  the  b, 
whereas,  the  u  part  of  the  y  is  a  twin  brother  of  the  n  part  of  h. 

In  the  accountings  of  trustees  and  assignees,  the  construction  of 
trusts,  matters  of  commissions,  the  mingling  of  trust  funds  with  per- 
sonal monies,  violations  of  testamentary  instructions,  investments  in 
unauthorized  securities,  computations  of  distributive  shares,  and  the 
marshalling  of  assets,  with  copious  readings  from  long  columns  of 
figures  may  threaten  paralysis  of  the  dexter  thumb  and  digits  in  the 
effort  to  write  down  the  seeming  incongruous  jumble  of  words  of 
learned  length. 

Proceedings  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  may  raise  questions 
of  international  law,  and  treaty  stipulations,  and  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tion, and  bring  into  view  definitions  of  crime,  unfold  the  details  of  the 
staggering  nomenclature  of  foreign  securities,  to  be  followed  by  appeals 
to  Grotius,  and  Phillemore.  and  Puffendorf,  and  Vattel,  and  Wheaton, 
till  the  brain  is  in  a  whirl  to  know  how  finite  man  could  ever  know  so 
much. 

Even  the  divine  arcana  of  art  is  not  without  its  wrangles,  and  then 
the  stenographer  has  to  hear  and  record  the  nice  distinctions  of  pig- 
ments, to  write  of  warm  and  cold  and  neutral  tints,  light  and  shade, 
breadth  of  treatment,  back-grounds,  the  massing  of  colors,  the  grada- 
tion of  tints,  distances,  and  the  elaboration  of  detail,  and  a  score  of 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  criminal  cases,  in  modern  days,  the  refinements  of  science  and 
art  are  factors  in  aid  of  justice.  Chemistry  and  optics  alike  are  invoked 
}o  detect  post-mortem  evidences  of  crime.  The  objective  of  the  mi- 
croscope will  disclose  spindle-shaped  cells,  or  the  micrometer  may  be 
used  to  determine  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles.  The  pipette  will 
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drop  the  suspected  fluid  on  the  ferro,  and  ferro-cyanides  may  be  added 
to  bring  about  the  proper  re-action.  When  the  powder  is  triturated. 
and  the  ammoniacal  fluid  is  digested  with  the  nitrate,  a  depth  of  chem- 
ical desperation  is  reached  which  paralyses  the  toughest  and  most  ex- 
perienced reporter  and  kills  the  beginner  on  the  spot. 

Insanity  with  its  abstruse  classifications  and  its  multiform  symp- 
toms become  matter  of  proof  in  a  variety  of  cases.  When  the  learned 
alienist  takes  the  stand,  he  will  tell  you  how  the  degeneration  of  the 
facial  or  trigeminal  nerves  will  cause  trophic  derangement:  will  show 
how  a  pleurodynia  must  be  differentiated  from  pleurisy,  and  will  explain 
the  influence  of  endoarteritis,  and  thrombosis,  and  valvular  disease, 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  atheromaof  the  cerebral  arteries  and 
nephritis,  are  conditions  that  point  to  dementia,  senile  or  otherwise. 

If  physiology  and  anatomy  are  appealed  to  to  reflect  light  upon  the 
gloomy  obscurity  of  certain  cases,  they  do  it  by  the  learned  disserta- 
tions of  professors  who  make  darkness  visible  in  describing  physical 
malformation,  or  cerebral  convolutions,  or  styloid  or  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, or  by  inviting  you  into  the  pelvic  viscera  or  the  thoracic  cavity. 
They  will  show  the  lines  of  the  buccinator,  the  flexor  or  extensor 
muscles,  will  trace  the  course  of  the  right  carotid  artery,  will  introduce 
you  to  the  meninges,  the  follicles,  and  the  capillaries,  and  will  calmly 
exhibit  the  maxillary,  the  pineal  and  the  salivary  glands,  and  perhaps 
leave  you  to  struggle,  as  best  you  may,  in  the  lymph  while  making  the 
effort  to  reach  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Now  and  then,  pathology  will  be  illustrated  by  a  young  doctor 
from  the  pedestal  of  high  science.  In  cold  blood,  he  will  hurl  at  you 
morbid  secretions  and  calcareous  deposits,  and  subcutaneous  inflam- 
ations  of  tissue.  With  malice  aforethought  he  will  entice  you  into  the 
aortic  cavity,  and  with  professional  pride  show  you  valvular  obstruc- 
tions, and  morbid  growths,  and  adipose  degeneration.  Instigated  by 
the  devil,  he  will  burst  upon  your  astonished  vision  hob-nail  livers,  in- 
durated kidneys,  and  excoriated  epidermises.  Calmly  he  will  unfold 
the  morbid  growths  of  malignant  tumours,  cancerous  and  canceroid, 
scirrhous  and  epithelial,  or  will  induct  you  into  the  cavity  of  the  eye, 
and  show  pupillary  dilation  or  bring  your  ear  to  the  stethoscope  and 
listen  to  the  echoes  of  auscultation  and  percussion  reflected  from  the 
walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  will  make  you  wild  with  fear  when  he 
shall  have  shown  that  the  symptoms  of  a  given  case  were  suggestive 
of  a  neurotic  diathesis. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  list  might  be  multiplied  to  twenty  times 
the  space  I  have  here  given,  and  even  then  go  hardly  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  technicalities  which  the  stenographer  will  be  likely  to  meet 
in  the  course  of  an  extended  practice.  But  even  here  his  troubles  will 
not  end,  for  he  will  encounter  dialects  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed, 
and  in  which  the  speakers  are  accustomed  to  give  utterance  to  their 
ideas  in  what  they  call  English,  but  which  is  like  unto  nothing  in  the 
heavens,  or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth.  In  our 
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larger  cities,  German,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  French,  Spanish, 
Portugese,  Italian,  Swede,  Norwegian,  Dane,  Russian,  and  even 
Greek,  and  the  omnipresent  Chinaman  will  tell  in  his  peculiar  way 
what  he  knows,  but  his  language  is  quite  as  confusing  to  understand 
as  to  write  and  to  transcribe. 

Having  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  young 
stenographer  may,  and  probably  will  meet  in  iaw  reporting,  it  remains 
to  state  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  successfully  met. 

That  any  one  can  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  arts,  useful  and  aesthetic,  the  sciences,  fixed  and  abstract, 
and  the  various  phases  of  commerce  and  traffic,  and  especially 
while  in  the  active  practice  of  reporting  in  the  law  courts,  is  not  to 
be  supposed.  Learned  men  rarely  hope  or  attempt  to  master  more 
than  one  sub-division,  though  they  may  grasp  the  general  principles 
of  co-ordinate  branches.  There  are  professional  stenographers  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  some  special  branch  of  learning,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  special  aptitude  and  fondness  therefor.  But  such 
studies  and  investigations  are  pursued  rather  for  the  gratification  of 
a  taste,  than  in  the  hope  of  pecuniary  profit. 

Still,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  having  a  fair  education, 
and  to  the  stenographer  it  is  all  important,  in  a  superficial  way 
at  least,  to  become  familiar  with  the  general  facts  and  principles  of 
the  different  branches  of  learning,  skill  and  trade,  and  especially  with 
the  meaning  ot  the  terms  used  in  their  discussion.  The  experienced  re- 
porter never  feels  assured  that  he  has  correctly  transcribed  his  notes  un- 
less he  understands  the  sense  of  what  he  is  writing.  The  stenographic 
art  requires  not  mechanical  dexterity  only.  Intelligent  thought  and 
knowledge  are  equally  important  factors. 

The  use  of  consonant  outlines  in  writing  makes  it  oftentimes 
impossible,  without  the  aid  of  the  context,  to  determine  the  words  in- 
tended by  many  combinations  of  stems.  Even  with  it,  one  un- 
familiar with  the  subject  not  infrequently  is  uncertain  whether  he  has 
made  an  intelligent  report,  and  there  is  a  lingering  doubt  lest  his 
work  subject  him  to  unpleasant  criticism. 

It  is  the  experience  of  many  bright  young  reporters  who  have 
been  employed  in  commercial  houses,  or  railway,  insurance,  or  manu- 
facturing corporations,  that  so  soon  as  they  become  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  the  business  transactions  of  their  employers  and  the  words 
used  in  the  correspondence,  they  acquire  a  speed  in  writing  that  is 
marvellous;  and  yet  their  notes,  even  in  their  widest  departure  from 
symmetry  are,  to  them,  perfectly  legible.  But  if  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise the  art  in  some  other  line  of  business,  or  in  a  court  proceeding, 
a  lecture  room,  a  church,  or  a  deliberative  body,  they  find  them- 
selves hampered  by  having  to  write  words  which,  to  them,  are  strange, 
and  their  speed  is  reduced  50  and  sometimes  75  words  a  minute;  and 
even  then  they  may  be  unable  to  correctly  write  out  their  notes  because 
of  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  necessity  of  read- 
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ing  and  practice  in  different  fields  of  thought,  that  the  reporter  may 
have  confidence  in  the  quality  of  his  work.  If  he  shall  be  called  upon 
to  report  a  case  in  which  some  special  branch  of  knowledge  is  involved, 
he  should  previously,  if  possible,  "read  up"  from  a  cyclopedia,  or  an  el- 
ementary treatise  on  the  subject,  and  thus  "get  a  grip"  on  the  matter  at 
issue.  As  soon  as  he  is  able,  he  should  become  possessed  of  one  such 
standard  work,  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Appleton's,  Johnson's,  or 
Chambers'. 

Legal  maxims  in  foreign  tongues  are  not  readily  written  in 
shorthand,  even  by  classical  scholars,  unless  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Those  in  Latin,  Norman-French,  and  French,  are  most  commonly 
quoted.  By  the  aid  of  special  works  of  reference,  in  which  they  are 
alphabetically  arranged,  the  stenographer  need  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  the  forms  by  which  he  has  intended  to  represent  them.  I  have 
found  Taylor's  Law  Glossary  to  be  the  most  complete,  though  there 
are  others  more  compact  and  less  costly.  Thomas'  Medical  Diction- 
ary, Rossiter's  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,  Roget's  Thesaurus  of 
English  Words,  books  of  Familiar  Quotations,  and  Jenkins'  Pocket 
Dictionary  of  the  Unusual  Words  of  the  Language,  are  especially  valu- 
able. The  works  are  too  many  to  attempt  to  make  a  list  to  be 
included  in  this  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  any  work  of  ready 
reference  is  never  out  of  place  in  a  reporter's  library. 

In  our  cities  are  many  stenographers  who  are  gaining  but  an  un- 
certain subsistence  as  law  reporters.  The  reason  of  their  ill  success 
is  easily  explained.  Either  they  have  not  the  natural  quickness  of 
movement  requisite  to  write  with  rapidity,  or  they  have  not  the  read- 
ing and  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  correctly  transcribe  their  notes, 
or  they  may  be  lacking  on  both  particulars.  Often  the  margin 
between  the  competent  and  the  indifferent  stenographer  is  a  speed  of 
but  a  few  words  a  minute  or  a  want  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  some 
little  detail  of  the  subject  about  which  he  is  writing. 

Time  need  not  rest  heavily  on  the  young  reporter.  By  reading 
in  history,  science,  art,  philosophy,  mechanics,  political  economy,  law, 
medicine,  and  standard  literature,  he  will  be  constantly  adding  to  his 
store  of  knowledge  which  will  not  only  be  entertaining  and  instructive 
at  the  time,  but  will  prepare  him  to  meet  the  exigencies  that  may  occur 
in  his  professional  experience. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


NEWSPAPER    REPORTING. 

To  be  a  good  newspaper  reporter  implies  many  qualifications,  and 
one  in  particular  that  out-weighs  all  others,  viz.,  the  person  must  be  a 
journalist.  To  be  a  stenographer  is  not  enough.  All  reports  must  be 
edited  even  tho  a  special  journalist  should  subsequently  revise  them. 

In  this  country,  most  newspaper  reporting  is  done  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  so  there  is  little  use,  except  on  special  occasions,  for  a 
stenographer.  The  press  reporting  for  the  great  dailies  is  controlled 
by  the  city  editor,  who  details  the  reporters  to  news  centres  for 
information;  such  as  to  financial  news  agencies  for  commercial  intelli- 
gence, police  headquarters  for  general  local  news,  the  maritime  ex- 
change for  marine  intelligence,  etc.,  and  to  special  gatherings  for  po- 
litical and  other  news.  A  reporter  detailed  to  gather  news  on  one 
subject  is  not  allowed  to  collect  news  on  other  subjects,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

In  the  reporting  of  conventions,  where,  for  some  reason,  verba- 
tim reports  are  required,  an  efficient  stenographer  is  employed.  If 
the  stenographer  is  also  a  journalist,  and  understands  the  compositor's 
business,  he  will  make  a  better  report  than  if  he  were  a  mere  steno- 
grapher without  having  a  knowledge  of  such  matters,  and  a  knowledge 
of  typography  is  indispensable  to  the  journalist. 

To  be  a  newspaper  reporter  requires  a  versatility  of  talent  and 
skill  rarely  to  be  found.  The  stenographer  should  possess  about  the 
fund  of  information  described  in  the  last  chapter.  He  should  be  well 
informed  on  the  current  literature  and  events  of  the  day,  and  should, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  puts  it,  "know  something  of  everything,  and 
everything  of  something."  He  should  know  all  about  journalism  and 
shorthand,  and  hav  a  smattering  of  everything  else  that  he  finds  it 
possible  to  learn. 

In  England,  a  different  system  prevails.  Reporters  are  required 
to  be  stenographers  in  all  cases,  and  the  transcripts,  for  the  Times  at 
least,  must  be  made  out  on  the  typewriter.  It  is  possible  this  may  be- 
come necessary  in  all  matter  for  the  press  everywhere.  Reports 
abroad  are  more  nearly  verbatim  than  in  this  country.  Most  public 
utterances  are  given  in  the  speaker's  language.  Less  curtailing  and 
writing  in  narrativ  form  are  indulged  in.  Necessarily,  the  steno- 
grapher's best  field  abroad  is  on  the  press;  in  America,  the  reverse 
is  true; — law,  business,  or  general  reporting  being  far  more  profit- 
able here. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


QUALIFICATIONS   AND    REQUIREMENTS    OF    AN 
AMANUENSIS. 

Speed  of  shorthand  writing,  or  readiness  in  reading  notes,  will 
not  make  a  stenographer — something  more  is  necessary,  and  just  what 
that  something  is,  will  be  explained  by  taking  an  illustration  from  a 
Phonographic  School  having  thirty  graduates.  Application  was  made 
to  this  school  for  a  stenographer.  The  applicant  wanted  a  shorthand 
writer  with  the  ability  to  take  down,  and  transcribe  correctly  125  words 
per  minute.  The  most  expert  writers  were  tested,  one  after  another, 
till  the  last  one — the  stenographer  with  the  least  speed — writing  only 
100  words  a  minute — was  found  the  most  competent,  and  was  engaged 
for  the  position.  The  test  proved  that  the  most  rapid  writers  could  take 
notes  well  enough,  and  could  write  them  out,  so  far  as  the  mechanical 
work  was  concerned,  correctly,  but  they  could  not  shape  a  business 
letter;  could  not  change  the  tautological  language  of  the  speaker; 
could  not  correct  his  errors,  his  disjointed  sentences;  in  other  words, 
could  not  clothe  his  thoughts,  when  needed,  in  more  elegant  terms 
than  were  used  in  a  hurried  dictation.  The  "loo-word"  stenographer 
could  do  all  these  things,  and,  tho  unable  to  write  as  fast  as  was 
desired  by  the  dictator,  the  work,  when  finished,  showed  intelligence 
more  than  mechanical  skill,  and  that  is  what  the  business  or  literary 
dictator  appreciates  more  than  speed.  In  fact,  it  is  what  an  employer 
pays  for  when  he  engages  a  stenographer. 

In  literary,  business,  and  all  shorthand  work,  the  stenographer  is 
expected  to  be  a  co-laborer  with  his  dictator.  He  must  exercise  in- 
telligence, and  be  something  more  than  a  machine,  to  succeed.  Per- 
haps this  qualification  of  intelligence  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  taking  the  following  quotation  from  a  stenographer's  letter  who 
certainly  understood  the  position.  She  says:  "I  knew  of  a  case  where 
a  distinguished  lecturer  from  across  the  wTater,  had  to  consume  his 
strength  and  time  while  in  this  country,  in  working  over  the  verbatim 
matter  of  his  charming  conversational  kind  of  discourses,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  publication.  I  was  mortified  that  the  stenographer  (who 
stood  very  high  in  his  mechanical  success)  should  not  have  instinc- 
tively, while  transferring  his  accurate  notes  to  longhand  form,  given 
them  a  neat  and  decorous  style  for  the  printed  page  of  science.  Itseems 
to  me  that  the  liberal  pay  that  is  accorded,  should  ensure  that  verba- 
tim work  would  also  cover  the  interior  spirit  of  rendering." 

This  correspondent,  tho  not  a  verbatim  reporter,  caught  the  true 
idea,  and  clothed  it  in  such  words  of  meaning  that  we  \vish  they  might 
be  impressed  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  on  every  prospective  report- 
er's mind. 
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Here  is  a  clipping  from  another  letter,  given  so  that  students  may 
further  see  what  will  be  required  of  them  in  actual  practise.  The  cor- 
respondent says:  —  "A  long  letter  was  dictated  tome  that  was  to  goto  a 
New-York  gentleman,  and  my  employer  said  a  law-suit  might  grow 
out  of  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  be  very  particular  with  it,  and  let  him 
see  it  before  it  was  mailed.  Well,  to  digress  a  moment,  I  must  say 
that  I  always  make  it  a  point,  on  going  to  a  new  place,  to  adhere 
to  my  notes  literally,  unless  there  are  grammatical  errors  to  correct, 
which,  of  course,  I  cannot  allow  to  go  into  a  letter.  Having  'sized' 
my  man,  I  govern  myself  accordingly.  My  present  employer  is,  in- 
deed, a  study.  He  is  at  times  as  tender-hearted  as  a  child,  and  some- 
times he  appears  heartless;  he  has  his  pleasant  and  his  social  days, 
and  his  taciturn  and  moody  days;  but  his  opinion  is  a  thing  he  is  never 
afraid  to  ventilate,  and,  right  or  wrong,  he  will  never  'give  in.'  He 
is  always  right.  Now  to  come  back  to  the  'New-York  letter'. 

"I  first  read  my  notes  over  carefully,  saw  sentences  that  I  thought 
I  could  improve;  saw  some  that  I  thought  would  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment to  leave  out;  and  thought  of  a  few  sentences  that  I  could  add, 
with,  what  seemed  to  me,  good  advantage.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
make  the  venture  even  if  it  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Chicago. 
I  wrote  the  letter  my  way,  and  put  it  into  his  private  box.  Then,  I 
must  confess,  I  felt  like  crawling  into  a  hole,  for  I  knew  he  would  de- 
tect every  alteration,  and  if  they  did  not  suit  his  vanity,  I  would  hear 
from  it  in  language  red-hot  and  powerful.  A  couple  of  hours  later,  I 
was  at  work  in  my  office  (a  nice  quiet  one  by  myself)  when  the  tube 
leading  from  my  office  to  the  office  below,  which  has  a  beautiful  little 
whistle  at  both  ends,  tooted  up  with  an  exceedingly  shrill  whistle. 
I  thought  of  home,  and  wanted  to  go  there  by  the  shortest  route. 
But  I  was  called  down  stairs,  and,  to  my  great  surprise  and  pleasure, 
was  informed  by  my  employer,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentle- 
men (he  doesn't  take  a  fellow  behind  a  door  either  to  scold  or 
praise  him)  that  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  his  letter  were  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  dictation,  and  then  and  there  authorized 
rne  to  do  the  same  thing  at  any,  and  all  times,  when  I  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  'help  him  out'." 

There  is  no  practise  of  shorthand  writers  more  calculated  to  de- 
grade the  profession  than  rendering  notes  verbatim  et  literatim  regard- 
less of  reason  or  sense.  In  this,  reference  is  not  made  to  the  still 
more  exasperating  and  most  common  fault  (with  some  stenographers) 
of  transcribing  good  notes  into  bad  English,  which  mistake  arises,  in 
most  cases,  out  of  thoughtlessness  and  lack  of  gumption  on  the  part 
of  the  stenographer.  If  the  mind  is  not  put  upon  the  work  it  cannot 
be  well  done.  Some  stenographers  are  content  to  be  the  worst  of 
machines,  exercising  no  mind  whatever. 

A  fine  business  stenographer  has  prettily  and  truthfully  stated  a 
fact  that  is  inpointin  this  connection.  He  says:  —  "In  business  dicta- 
tions, I  think  that  the  stenographer  will  find  his  services  more  satis- 
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factory  to  his  employer,  if  he  preserves  in  his  transcripts  the  pet 
phrases  and  'hobby'  words  of  the  dictator;  but  when  they  cannot  be 
preserved  in  toto,  and  make  things  smooth,  cut  them  out  altogether, 
for  I  do  not  believe  in  preserving  individuality  at  the  expense  of  cor- 
rectness of  expression.  However,  in  business,  much  depends  upon 
whom  the  dictator  is,  and  how  far  'mashed'  he  may  be  on  his  own  pe- 
culiar language.  Here  again,  judgement  is  required.  Presuming 
first,  that  the  stenographer  has  a  fair  education,  the  three  things  re- 
quisite are, — tact,  judgement,  and  confidence.  With  the  amanuensis, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reconstruct  letters,  but  on  particular  transcripts, 
such  as  technical  and  scientific  correspondence,  or  in  lectures,  speech- 
es and  sermons,  it  requires  great  judgement  with  ability,  and  a  most 
flexible  vocabulary.  One  very  important  point  in  reconstruct^  g  and 
supplying  loosely  constructed  sentences,  or  ungrammatically  dictated 
notes,  is  to  be  sure  to  preserve  the  speaker's  individuality  in  the 
phraseology,  and  not  have  the  transcript  a  conglomeration  of  speaker 
and  reporter.  This  consistency  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  rhetorical  coloring  of  what  precedes  and  follows  the 
part  to  be  patched.  This,  I  think,  will  apply  in  all  classes  of  'takes,' 
except  legal  work,  and,  of  course,  is  of  more  vital  importance  in  a 
lengthy  and  connected  discourse,  whether  the  failure  be  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  in  ungrammatically  clothing  his  sentences,  or  ambiguously 
expressing  his  thoughts,  or  from  the  reporter's  inability  to  catch  the 
words  of  an  unexpected  spurt,  or  brilliant  and  rapid  flight  of  eloquence, 
which  may  confuse  sentences  by  the  shortness  of  the  pauses  between 
them.  In  any  case  whatsoever,  where  the  sense  is  broken,  the  steno- 
grapher must  exercise  intelligence  to  make  a  consistent  transcript." 

It  is  hard  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  the  average  shorthand 
writer,  when  business  men  find  it  necessary  so  frequently  to  condemn 
him  in  the  following  terms: — "I  find  that  stenographers  make  so  many 
mistakes,  that  it  takes  as  much  time  to  correct,  or  re-write  their  matter, 
as  it  would  to  do  the  work  myself,  unless  I  am  content  to  send  out  let- 
ters I  am  ashamed  of."  For  this  reason  it  is  more  often  the  case  that 
the  stenographer  writing  the  highest  rate  of  speed,  is  not  as  good  as 
one  who  could  not  write  as  fast.  A  stenographer  who  can  aid  his  em- 
ployer by  doing  some  of  the  thinking  for  him  is  the  best  stenographer 
in  any  and  every  case.  The  business  dictator  is  frequently  carrying  on 
several  trains  of  thought,  at  one  time,  that  are  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  thus  cannot  avoid  showing  defects  in  his  work.  The  steno- 
grapher supplements  the  dictator's  mental  work  by  the  judgement  and 
intelligence  he  exercises  in  his  transcripts. 

Among  the  mechanical  arts  and  appliances  to  constitute  a  fully 
qualified  shorthand  writer,  may  be  mentioned  Penmanship,  that  is,  a 
longhand  writing  that  shall  be  plain  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Next, 
and  more  important  is  Typewriting.  He  should  be  a  neat  and  accu- 
rate operator  on  the  standard  writing  machines.  In  many  large  offices 
more  than  one  kind  of  machine  is  used,  and  the  stenographer  can  as 
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well  be  expert  on  several  as  upon  one.  It  is  assumed  that  a  Stenog- 
rapher is  fitted  by  education  to  hold  the  position  he  aspires  to,  and 
necessarily  can  spell,  capitalize,  punctuate,  and  shape  his  matter  cor- 
rectly. The  beginner  cannot  know  the  business  forms  and  methods 
of  all  businesses,  but  if  he  has  taste,  good  judgement,  aptness, 
and  skill,  he  can  easily  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  and  'catch 
on,'  so  to  speak,  to  the  requirements  in  any  particular  position.  The 
more  a  stenographer  may  know  of  business  terms,  technicalities,  and 
methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him  in  any  kind  of  work.  As  the 
conduct  of  business  is  a  grand  scheme  of  order,  its  principles  would 
be  useful  to  understand  and  apply  in  other  ways. 

An  Amanuensis  holds  a  position  of  very  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  must  hav,  in  addition  to  all  the  qualifications  enumerated, 
a  character  above  reproach  for  integrity,  reliability,  and  discretion. 
He  must  be  loyal  to  his  employer,  and  remember,  at  all  times,  that 
his  position  is  one  of  trust  and  the  strictest  confidence. 

SPEED   AND  OTHER    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Amanuesis  should  be  able  to  write,  on  an  average,  125  words 
per  minute.  The  test  of  speed  should  be  to  sustain  this  rate 
for  an  hour.  Tho,  in  many  cases,  the  Amanuensis  would  not  be  required 
to  write  more  than  from  75  to  zoo  words  per  minute,  there  are  times 
when  150  would  be  necessary,  in  which  case,  if  125  words  could  be 
written  on  an  average,  a  short  spurt  of  150  words  could  be  taken 
by  such  an  amanuensis;  but  where  the  speed  is  not  more  than  75  to  100 
words  per  minute  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  Stenographer 
would  meet  with  considerable  trouble  at  times  in  taking  dictation. 
No  amanuensis  should  write  less  than  100  words  per  minute  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  and  this  one  in  particular:  if  he  writes  less  than  this 
speed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  increase  it  so  as  to  command  a  better 
position.  If  he  writes  faster,  the  dictations  are  more  likely  to  be 
given  rapidly,  and  his  speed  necessarily  increased,  as  well  as  salary. 
A  loo-word  Stenographer,  unless  his  taste,  literary  ability  and  other 
qualifications  are  splendid,  would  only  be  worth,  at  the  highest,  a  salary 
of  $15  per  week.  If  he  writes  125  words  per  minute,  he  can  com- 
mand from  $20  to  $25  per  week.  If  he  writes  150  or  more  words  per 
minute,  he  can  take  a  position  as  Stenographer  to  a  large  corporation 
where  board  meetings  would  be  reported,  and  could  command  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  a  year,  doing  the  necessary  amanuensis  work  of 
such  corporation  besides  reporting  the  board  meetings. 

But  quite  as  important  as  speed  and  accuracy  is  the  ability  to 
operate  a  typewriter.  The  average  rate  of  speed  in  making  tran- 
scripts of  business  letters  is  better  reached  by  the  number  of  letters 
written  per  day  than  words  per  minute,  as  more  or  less  time  is  lost 
in  superscriptions,  changing  paper,  and  re-constructing  badly  dic- 
tated letters.  A$i5-a-week  stenographer,  as  described  above,  should 
be  able  to  take  50  ordinary  business  letters  a  day.  A  125-word  short- 
hand writer  would  get  out  75  ;  a  iso-word  man  would  write  100  short 
letters.  This  last  figure  would  require  a  speed  of  about  40  words  per 
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minute  upon  the  typewriter.  The  average  speed  of  a  rapid  operator 
would  not  be  higher  than  35  words  per  minute — extravagant  claims  to 
the  contrary.  There  is  a  corresponding  proportion  of  speed  between 
typewriting  and  shorthand — the  most  rapid  shorthand  writer  is,  gen- 
erally, the  most  rapid  typewriter  operator.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
merely  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  but  the  operator  should  under- 
stand his  machine;  be  able  to  keep  it  in  order;  know  how  to  manifold. 
or  make  duplicate  copies,  either  by  the  use  of  carbon  paper  or  the 
hektograph.  Where  large  numbers  of  circular  letters  are  required, 
they  are  best  gotten  out  by  the  use  of  a  lithographic  ribbon  on  the 
typewriter,  in  writing  the  original,  letting  the  firm  name  be  signed  in 
lithographic  ink,  and  having  the  same  lithographed,  leaving  space  for 
the  address  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  which  can  afterwards 
be  put  in  on  the  typewriter  with  an  ordinary  ribbon  of  the  same  color 
in  which  the  letter  is  printed  by  a  lithographer. 

An  Amanuensis  should  understand  the  whole  course  of  a  business 
letter  from  its  reception  till  it  is  filed.  A  Shorthand  School  combin- 
ing theory  with  practise  will  instruct  a  graduate  by  the  dictation  of 
business  letters  in  its  office,  how  they  are  received  and  answered,  how 
the  replies  are  copied,  and  the  original  filed  in  Brower  Bros.  Cabinet 
Letter  File,  (showing  that  private  correspondence  is  kept  separate 
from  business  letters),  how  bills  receivable  and  payable,  agreements, 
telegrams,  agents'  and  lawyers'  letters,  and  different  papers  are  put  in 
the  file,  and  can  be  had  in  an  instant  when  wanted. 

Besides  the  business  correspondence  with  which  the  Stenographer 
has  most  to  do,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  the  office  boy, 
or  other  party  who  copies,  files  the  letters,  and  searches  the  books  for 
ratings  and  credits,  that  he  should  also  understand  these  things  so  as 
to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  refer  to  the  files  or  indexes  and  get  the 
desired  information  upon  which  his  employer  wants  to  dictate  a  letter. 
A  Business  Phonographic  School  is  the  only  place  outside  of  a 
regular  office  to  learn  these  important  auxiliaries  to  the  successful 
practise  of  the  art.  Such  a  School  is  one  of  the  business  centers;  it 
sends  out  its  Reporters  to  take  the  proceedings  of  associations  or 
committees,  as  well  as  other  matters  in  the  amanuensis  and  pro- 
fessional lines.  Its  students  learn  how  daily  copy  and  manifold- 
ing are  done.  They  are  bro't  into  actual  business,  having  their 
fears  and  doubts  schooled  away  before  commencing  real  practise. 
A  month's  instruction  in  a  school  of  this  kind  is  valuable  to  an  extent 
that  can  hardly  be  named. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  mere  mastery  of  the  art  with  the  readi- 
ness to  write  it  fairly  well  is  but  a  trifle  of  the  fitness  required  for  the 
practise  of  the  Shorthand  Business.  The  Commercial  College  kind  of 
theory-practise,  tho  excellent  for  obtaining  a  mere  business  education, 
is  not  the  kind  of  practise  suited  for  the  training  of  the  shorthand  writer 
for  business  reporting,  hemusthav  actual  experience  in  receiving  busi- 
ness correspondence  and  taking  part  in  real  work.  One  fact,  or  one  ex- 
perience is  worth  more  to  him  than  a  thousand  theories  or  a  thousand 
dummy  models  to  pattern  after. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 


CONDITIONS   UNDER    WHICH  THE   STENOGRAPHER 
WORKS. 

The  inexperienced  Stenographer  is  likely  to  picture  in  his  mind  a 
position  like  the  following: — 

If  a  lady,  an  office  carpeted  with  the  latest  Turkish  patterns,  walls 
adorned  with  pictures  of  fine  art,  furniture  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  place,  and  the  whole  in  a  remote  and  quiet  part  of  the 
business  house  to  which  it  belongs.  Here,  dictations  are  received  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  and  in  this  quiet  and  imaginary  retreat  of 
composure  they  are  transcribed  on  the  Caligraph  or  Typewriter.  In  the 
spare  moments  intervening  between  the  finishing  of  one  dictation 
and  taking  another,  letters  are  written  to  friends,  or  some  book  may 
be  studied  or  read.  This  ideal  picture,  however,  is  not  often  real- 
ized. The  position  of  a  Stenographer  is  usually  rather  different. 
He  is  thrown  into  the  most  active  part  of  business  life:  is  generally 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  traffic  of  buying  and  selling,  receiving  and 
shipping;  in  the  confusion  of  noises  of  trucks  conveying  merchandize 
thru  the  store,  telephones  and  telegraphic  instruments,  vehicles  on 
the  street,  the  talk  of  salesmen,  order  clerks,  and  all  the  confusion 
incident  to  the  carrying  on  of  business.  His  office  is  not  always  of 
the  finest,  and  oftentimes  consists  only  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
around  a  space  occupied  by  his  typewriter  and  desk — perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  room.  Here  he  must  receive  dictations  of  letters,  often 
in  broken  parts,  owing  to  interruptions.  The  necessary  concentra- 
tion of  thought  on  particular  work,  in  such  confusion,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task. 

Some  dictators  walk  about  while  dictating,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing directions  to  clerks,  which  makes  it  very  trying  for  the  stenogra- 
pher to  hear  what  is  said,  and  separate  that  part  of  what  he  is  to 
write  down  from  the  general  confusion. 

The  training  in  learning  shorthand  in  a  class  is  in  the  direction 
that  will  discipline  a  student  for  his  future  work.  It  is  so  common 
for  students  to  be  flurried  and  annoyed  when  writing  from  dictation, 
if  they  are  watched  in  their  work,  and  particularly  if  other  students  or 
a  stranger  looks  over  their  shoulders  or  causes  an  interruption.  The 
young  stenographer  considers  these  trifling  annoyances  "terrible," 
and  thinks  he  will  never  master  the  art,  if  he  must  be  bothered  by  an- 
noyances of  this  kind,  but  it  is  just  the  training  necessary  to  success. 

A  certain  Professor  of  a  commercial  college  made  it  a  practise 
each  day  to  turn  one  half  of  the  school  into  a  sort  of  bedlam  while  the 
other  half  were  required  to  carry  on  the  usual  business  transactions  of 
casting  up  accounts,  making  out  bills,  drawing  drafts,  etc.  It  may  be 
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imagined  what  the  business  half  of  the  class  were  thinking  about 
most  of  the  'time,  while  the  confusion  was  such  as  to  drive  them 
nearly  wild.  This  kind  of  training,  however,  contained  more  philos- 
ophy than  poetry,  and  was  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree.  At  first, 
of  course,  it  was  very  discouraging  to  the  half  of  the  class  having  to 
work  while  the  other  half  were  jabbering,  and  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  do  anything  correctly,  but  in  time,  being  accustomed  to 
concentrating  their  energies  upon  the  one  thing  in  hand,  the  noise  or 
confusion  ceased  to  cause  trouble.  A  similar  course  of  study  is  ne- 
cessary to  train  the  Stenographer  so  that  he  may  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise or  confused  by  surrounding  conditions  so  as  to  be  unable  to  re- 
ceive dictation  properly  and  write  it  out  correctly  under  the  circum- 
stances imposed  by  business  necessities. 

If  the  student  will  submit  to  training,  then  his  course,  in  fitting  to 
meet  all  the  requirements,  will  be  sure  and  rapid,  and  his  road  to  pros- 
perity, as  a  professional  stenographer,  will  be  made  comparatively 
easy  and  his  burden  light;  but  so  often  young  stenographers  are  un- 
willing to  be  guided  by  the  better  judgement  of  a  thoroly  first-class 
teacher,  and  hence  do  not  learn  in  advance  this  very  important  lesson 
in  fitting  for  their  future  work. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


DUTY  OF  STENOGRAPHER    AND  EMPLOYER. 

It  may  be  implied  from  the  heading  of  this  chapter  that  a  certain 
relation  exists  between  the  stenographer  and  his  employer  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  understood,  that  both  may  do  their  duty  well,  and  the 
latter  secure  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  work  of  the  former. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  this  relation  and  a  proper  regard  of  the  one  for 
the  other  in  their  respective  positions  the  shorthand  work  could  not  be 
well  performed. 

The  Stenogapher  should  not  allow  the  dictator  to  talk  faster  than 
he  can  write — giv  more  words  per  minute  than  he  can  put  down  on 
paper  legibly  and  transcribe  correctly  and  rapidly.  The  dictatpr 
should  understand  that  so  long  as  the  subject  is  familiar  to  the  Stenog- 
rapher he  may  travel  along  with  all  the  ease,  grace,  and  speed  that  his 
imagination  can  giv,  feeling  assured  his  Amanuensis  is  in  sympathy 
with  his  thought,  and  is  following  him  successfully.  The  dictator 
must  know  that  to  put  the  Stenographer  to  the  disadvantage  of  writ- 
ing upon  a  subject  on  which  he  is  not  well  informed  is  a  disadvantage 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  skill  in  shorthand  writing.  No  writer  can 
take  notes  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  on  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  this  is 
not  speaking  ill  of  the  art,  for  no  man  can  speak  with  an  equal  degree 
of  rapidity  or  eloquence  on  all  subjects.  The  dictator  should  be  on 
such  intimate  terms  with  his  Amanuensis  as  to  make  his  business  re- 
lations with  him  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  would  be  the  case  were 
the  Amanuensis  a  partner  in  the  business.  The  employer  can  only 
hope  to  succeed  in  writing  letters  that  will  carry  conviction  with  them 
to  his  customers  and  increase  trade  when  he  can  write  as  tho  in  the 
presence  of  his  patron,  and  personally  engaged  in  conversation  or 
friendly  explanation  of  the  advantages  he  has  to  offer  in  trade. 

An  Amanuensis  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  employer  (and  no 
stenographer  is  worthy  the  name,  if  he  cannot  attain  this),  will  be  put 
in  such  condition  by  this  agreeable  contact  with  his  dictator,  as  to 
better  receive  and  write  out  his  dictations. 

There  is  no  disgrace  to  be  attached  to  a  Stenographer  requiring  a 
speaker  to  go  only  so  fast  as  he  can  take  him  down  correctly.  Sure 
failure  will  follow  his  work  if  he  permit  himself  to  write  after  a 
speaker  when  he  knows  he  is  missing  a  fourth  of  what  is  said.  A  re- 
sort to  a  strong  imagination  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  a  transcript 
will  never  do.  There  is  no  objection,  generally  speaking,  to  polishing 
up  a  speech,  or  trimming  tautological  sentences,  but  it  is  a  little  too 
much  to  depend  upon  imagination  to  supply  deficiencies.  The  risks 
are  ten  to  one  against  the  attempt  being  successful. 

Employers  may  not  read  this  text-book  to  learn  what  their  duties 
are  to  Stenographers,  but  if  Stenographers,  in  their  own  interests,  tel! 
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their  employers  how  to  dictate,  when  necessary,  the  purpose  for  which 
this  chapter  is  written  will  hav  been  accomplished.  The  Amanuensis 
should  let  the  employer  know  that  some  things  are  impossible,  and 
among  the  number  is  the  writing  of  quickly  spoken  names  and  address- 
es of  correspondents  that  are  not  familiar  to  the  writer,  and  until  he 
is  up  to  all  the  "kinks"  of  any  particular  business,  the  dictator  should 
giv  directions  how  to  spell  unfamiliar  names,  technical  terms,  etc.,  etc., 
and  he  should  speak  with  greater  deliberation  when  giving  addresses, 
and  using  peculiar  technicalities.  If  the  dictator  could  appreciate  that 
the  Amanuensis  does  double  the  work  that  he  himself  is  doing  in  giv- 
ing a  dictation  he  would  understand  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  shorthand  writer  labors.  The  thinking  process  together  with  the 
manual  skill  of  conveying  the  words  of  the  speaker  to  paper — of  car- 
rying in  the  mind  the  sense  conveyed,  gathering  new  words  coming  in, 
and  ejecting  those  already  written,  outlining  and  placing  in  position 
the  necessary  forms,  is  no  easy  process,  and  no  little  strain  upon  the 
mind.  If  the  dictator  were  obliged  to  carry  on  the  mental  process  that 
the  Amanuensis  carries,  it  would  be  like  putting  a  fifty  horse-power 
pressure  of  steam  on  a  ten  horse-power  engine,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  fatal  to  the  engine — the  dictator.  The  Amanuensis  is  able 
to  do  more  labor  than  the  dictator,  because  he  has  spent  months  in 
training  to  get  the  strength  necessary  to  exercise  his  mind  in  this  man- 
ner, as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Speed. 

The  Stenographer  owes  a  faithful  transcript  to  his  employer  and 
the  employer  owes  consideration  at  all  times  to  the  Stenographer. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


YOUNG   STENOGRAPHERS'    ERRORS. 

"Practise  makes  perfect"  is  as  truly  applicable  to  the  young  re- 
porter as  to  any  one  else.  He  must  make  his  mistakes  before  per- 
fection can  be  attained.  If,  however,  he  can  hav  the  most  common 
errors  of  beginners  pointed  out,  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  many  of 
them  by  previous  preparation. 

The  most  common  error  of  the  young  stenographer  is  that  which 
comes  of  unpractised  eyesight  in  reading  notes,  especially  if  he  writes 
a  system  that  requires  a  great  many  characters  to  be  placed  above 
and  below  the  line  of  writing,  as  in  Munson's  and  other  similarly-con- 
structed systems.  The  exactness  with  which  each  line  of  writing 
must  be  examined  in  reading  notes  is  not  at  first  fully  appreciated. 
The  young  stenographer  casts  his  eyes  close  along  the  line  of  writing 
for  characters  to  be  deciphered,  and  thus  omits  words,  not  pictorial 
in  their  forms,  such  as,  the,  of,  or,  and  all,  of  the  first  position;  and, 
how,  about,  etc.,  of  the  third  position;  and  words  in  general  written 
under  the  line,  unless  he  also  carries  in  his  mind  the  context  so  as  to 
know  that  some  word  would  be  needed  in  his  transcript,  where  he  had 
failed  to  see  it  in  his  notes.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to  skill  in 
sight,  that  is,  it  must  compass  all  the  space  between  the  height  of  a 
TV-stroke  above  the  line  of  writing,  to  half  the  height  of  a  TV-stroke 
below  the  line,  to  take  in  all  the  small  or  unpictorial  signs,  such  as, 
dots,  ticks,  and  half-lengths.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  training  of  the  sight  to  observe  accurately  all  the  characters  within 
this  space.  Errors  of  sight,  as  well  as  other  errors,  that  will  soon  be 
enumerated,  can  only  be  corrected  by  comparing  transcripts  with  or- 
iginal notes  in  all  cases,  except,  perhaps,  business  letters  where  no 
"outs"  or  disjointed  sentences  appear  in  transcripts.  The  way  to  com- 
pare copy  is  to  have  some  one  read  the  transcript  while  the  Stenographer 
follows  the  reading  by  sight  in  his  notes.  Any  disjointed  sentences 
or  omissions  found,  can  be  corrected  or  supplied  from  the  discovery 
made  in  the  notes  of  what  the  transcriber  omitted  or  misread. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  transcript  is  by  reading  aloud  at  least  one 
page  of  notes  at  a  time  before  transcribing  them,  so  as  to  hav  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  subject  clear  in  the  mind.  The  sound  of  the  voice 
in  pronouncing  words  conveys  to  the  ear  disconnections  in  sense 
more  clearly  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  young 
Stenographer  to  conclude  that  because  he  can  read  his  notes  inaudibly, 
he  reads  them  correctly;  but  a  trial  of  reading  one's  notes  to  one's 
self  and  transcribing  them,  and  afterward  making  a  transcipt  from 
first  reading  them  aloud  will  convince  anyone  that  accuracy  of  trans- 
cribing difficult  places  to  read  can  only  be  acquired  by  hearing  the 
voice  pronounce  the  words. 
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Another  kind  of  error  in  reading  is  that  of  transposing  words. 
A  third-place  word  is  read  for  a  first-place,  and  vice  versa.  A  word 
further  along  in  a  sentence  may  be  read  for  one  preceding  it.  The 
spelling  of  words  seems  also  to  take  this  course  as  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  to  transpose  letters  in  spelling.  To  illustrate:  from  is 
frequently  spelled  form. 

Concentration  of  mind  is  the  most  important  requisite  to  corret  trans- 
cribing. If  one's  mind  is  not  fully  on  the  subject  in  hand  he  becomes 
unconscious  of  making  mistakes,  and  bad  habits  of  this  sort  once 
formed  are  hard  to  break.  Some  Stenographers,  even  after  years  of 
practise,  never  rise  above  the  reputation  of  being  "botches"  or  "blun- 
derers," and  for  no  reason  than  that  they  allow  their  carelessness  to 
become  confirmed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  fuller  detail  of  the 
errors  caused  by  neglect  of  attention  and  training  of  sight  as  the  caus- 
es and  remedies  hav  already  been  stated. 

Unless  one  uses  a  copy-holder,  or  some  kind  of  mark  for  keeping 
the  place  in  transcribing,  a  skip  of  several  lines  may  occur  by  seeing 
a  form  in  a  similar  position  on  the  page  several  lines  ahead  from  the 
last  one  written,  and  go  on  from  this  point  making  the  transcript. 
Sometimes  the  Stenographer  will  overlap  his  transcript,  that  is,  see 
a  similar  form  back  of  what  he  has  transcribed,  and  thus  re-write  a 
few  words,  which,  of  course,  will  be  discovered  when  reading  his  tran- 
script, whereas  omitted  sentences  would  not  be  discovered  if  the  sense 
was  good,  without  comparing  the  transcript  with  the  notes.  Young 
Stenographers  often  lose  their  reputations,  before  they  hav  won  them, 
by  making  blunders  of  this  kind.  Taking  this  chapter  to  heart  may 
save  them  the  sorry  day  of  a  lost  reputation.  There  are  few  young 
Stenographers,  especially  those  who  are  self-taught,  that  know  the  ne- 
cessity for  examining  their  transcripts  for  mistakes.  They  incline  to 
think  that  as  long  as  they  hav  had  no  apparent  difficulty  in  making 
transcripts,  the  same  must  be  correct.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for 
the  abberrations  of  mind,  and  how  strangely  the  senses  will,  at  times, 
be  locked  up  by  an  abberration,  and  still  the  work  of  transcribing  go 
on,  necessarily  incorrectly,  of  course. 

Probably  the  most  common  error  of  the  young  reporter  is  that  of 
writing  out  a  shorthand  form  for  a  word  that  it  may  resemble,  regard- 
less of  the  sense  or  context,  which  error  could  not  occur  if  the  Steno- 
grapher first  read  aloud  enough  of  his  notes  to  gather  the  sense.  The 
writing  of  a  shorthand  sign  for  a  word  that  it  may  resemble  will  not 
be  overcome  till  the  stenographer  learns  that  his  business  is  to  make 
sense  in  a  transcript,  not  nonsense,  as  would  be  the  result  of  such 
transcribing. 

Perhaps  the  most  aggravating  and  egregious  of  blunders  are  those 
committed  by  stenographers  attempting  work  for  which  they  are  in  no 
wise  competent.  For  instance,  a  stenographer  not  at  all  up  in  scienti- 
fic matters,  but  having  undue  confidence,  or  rather  "cheek,"  will  at- 
tempt to  take  a  technical  scientific  subject.  He  will  find  in  his  notes, 
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forms  for  technical  terms  similar  to  those  with  which  he  is  familiar  in 
common  words,  and  not  being  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  speaker, 
will  consequently  transcribe  such  forms  into  some  common  word  which 
will  make  nonsense  of  the  whole  lecture,  by  the  time  the  transcript  is 
completed.  The  stenographer  must  hav  gumption,  and  must  know 
as  well  what  his  deficiences  are,  as  his  qualifications,  and  work  only 
in  matter  for  which  he  is  fitted.  But  it  does  seem  almost  impossible 
for  some  stenographers,  not  only  young  ones,  but  old  ones  as  well,  to 
learn  anything  from  experience,  never  perceiving  that  they  hav  de- 
ficiencies, and  learning  nothing  even  from  the  censure  and  condemn 
ation  that  is  visited  upon  them  from  time  to  time. 

Above  even  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to  write  it  well  should  a 
stenographer  possess  a  knowledge  of  himself.  In  a  sense,  he  is  only 
a  tool  with  which  work  is  done,  and  if  he  does  not  understand  the  in 
strument,  he  is  apt  to  make  an  improper  use  of  it.  Let  him  first  know 
what  he  is  fitted  by  talent  and  education  to  do  well,  and  then  under- 
take nothing  outside  of  his  business.  He  can  commence  low  down  in 
the  profession  if  his  circumstances  require  it,  and  by  cultivation  rise 
to  any  station  in  the  profession  to  which  he  aspires,  if  he  hav  the  ne- 
cessary pluck,  perseverance,  ambition,  intelligence,  and  dignity  to 
command  respect. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


BUSINESS  GROOVES. 

The  practise  of  shorthand  has  become  so  general — extending  from 
the  Newspaper  office  to  the  court-room,  and  thence  into  all  classes 
of  business — that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  now  for  a  Stenographer 
to  be  fitted  for  all  the  branches  of  the  practise  of  shorthand. 

Besides,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  such  Stenogpapher  would 
be  benefitted  in  proportion  to  the  extra  expense  and  time  required  to 
fit  for  general  work.  The  stenographer,  generally  speaking,  who  pre- 
pares himself  for  one  kind  of  reporting,  say  law,  lecture,  sermon,  or 
one  of  the  branches  of  business  reporting,  has  ten  things  in  his  favor 
to  becoming  a  better  Stenographer  in  that  line  to  one  in  favor  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  largest  sense  in  reporting  anything  or  everything. 
Business  requirements  are  so  exacting  that  the  stenographer  must 
not  only  be  skillful  in  his  art,  but  understand  the  business  in  which 
he  practises  it.  Take  a  railroad  Stenographer  for  instance,  and  how 
much  more  to  be  desired  are  his  services  in  that  special  line  than  a  sten- 
ographer, however  skillful  in  other  respects,  who  has  not  had  railroad 
experience.  A  Stenographer  well  up  m  the  insurance  business  can 
command  a  better  salary  in  that  line  than  in  any  other  branch. 
Business  men  are  now  refusing  to  teach  Stenographers  business; 
they  invariably  apply  for  shorthand  writers  having  had  practise  in  the 
special  line  for  which  they  want  them,  and  no  other  kind  will  be  ac- 
cepted if  such  experienced  men  or  women  can  be  had.  A  Stenograph- 
er used  to  banking  dictations  would  hav  a  sorry  time  at  first  in  going 
into  a  foundry  and  meeting  there  technicalities  about  machinery  of 
which  he  had  never  even  dreamed. 

Business  is  also  done  on  such  large  scales  now  that  the  shorthand 
writer  will  find  quite  enough  to  do  in  studying  up  one  branch  of  trade 
and  reporting.  If  he  is  to  go  into  the  professional  arena  let  him  take 
law,  lecture,  sermon,  scientific,  or  the  newspaper  branch,  any  one  of 
which  will  occupy  all  his  spare  moments  in  qualifying  himself  to  reach 
the  topmost  rung  in  the  ladder  of  that  kind  of  reporting. 

If  he  is  to  be  an  Amanuensis,  let  him  select  his  groove  and  stay 
there;  take  that  branch  that  will  be  most  pleasing  to  his  taste,  and 
then  he  or  she  may  hope  to  reap  a  competence  and  reward  for  being 
superior  in  their  work — Railroading,  banking,  insurance,  real  estate, 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  kinds  of  manufacturing,  dry  goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  or  drugs,  etc.,  etc. 

High  ability  in  one  direction  will  command  a  better  salary  than 
moderate  ability  in  many  directions. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


EQUIPMENTS. 

A  stenographer  fully  equipped  with  the  necessary  implements  for 
the  practise  of  his  profession  is  like  a  lawyer  with  his  library,  or  a 
mechanic  with  his  tools.  The  necessary  equipments  are  as  follows: 

PENCILS.  These  should  be  of  a  quality  a  grade  harder  than 
the  lead  pencil  in* general  use.  A  grade  not  softer  than  No.  3  is  best, 
but  some  hands  require  them  as  hard  as  a  No.  5.  There  are  many 
pencils  manufactured  and  labeled  "stenographic"  that  are  not  at  all 
suitable  for  the  work;  they  are  either  so  soft  as  to  wear  rapidly  and 
give  the  writing  the  appearance  of  being  shaded,  or  the  lead  is  gritty 
and  so  fails  to  mark  at  times.  Such  pencils  as  are  kept  or  recom- 
mended by  shorthand  stationers  or  teachers  are  the  best,  and  of  the 
different  grades  that  might  be  recommended,  that  one  would  be  best 
in  any  case  that  suited  the  hand  of  the  writer.  The  way  to  determine 
what  pencil  to  use,  is  to  test  a  variety  of  them  and  select  the  kind  that 
suits  best,  ever  after  using  that  make. 

PENS.  The  best  pen  for  continuous  writing  of  shorthand  is, 
without  doubt,  a  gold  pen,  providing  it  has  been  selected  to  suit  the 
hand  of  the  writer  as  to  flexibility  and  fineness  of  point;  but  it  must  be 
a  pen  made  specially  for  shorthand  writing,  that  the  spring  may  be 
very  close  to  the  point  to  giv  it  quick  action.  Pens  for  longhand 
writing  hav  a  slower  action,  and  should,  generally,  be  coarser  pointed. 
There  are  good  Fountain  Pens,  any  one  of  which  is  the  best  for  every 
reason  for  taking  shorthand  notes;  but  that  the  stenographer  may  be 
assured  he  is  getting  the  right  sort  of  pen  for  this  kind  of  work, 
he  should  either  purchase  it  himself,  after  testing  it,  or  hav  it  selected 
for  him  by  some  reliable  shorthand  stationer.  Fountain  pens  can  now 
be  had  for  from  $4  to  $5  each,  of  the  best  makes,  which  is  a  third 
cheaper  than  they  hav  been  heretofore.  Some  steel  pens  are  splendid 
for  shorthand  work  and  are  preferred  by  stenographers  who  hav  ac- 
customed themselves  to  their  use.  Among  those  in  greatest  favor  are 
the  Three-Pointed,  Esterbrook's  Falcon,  and  the  English  "  U  "  pen. 
These  pens  can  be  had  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  gross. 

PENHOLDERS.  A  cedar  or  rubber  penholder  with  no  ferule, 
and  fitted  to  take  a  pen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ink  will  not  run  up 
the  handle  and  cause  annoyance  in  slipping  and  soiling  the  fingers, 
and  also  in  case  it  may  be  hurriedly  dropped  upon  the  paper  will  not 
blot  it,  is  the  best  for  stenographic  use.  Besides,  such  a  holder  will 
not  induce  paralysis,  as  is  the  case  with  steel  or  metal  ferules,  with 
which  the  fingers  come  in  contact. 

PENCIL  CASES.  The  best  thing  of  this  sort  is  a  case  that  will 
carry  half  a  dozen  or  more  pencils,  pointed,  ready  for  use,  and  pre- 
serve the  points  from  breaking.  There  are  numerous  so-called  pencil 
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cases,  but  only  one  kind  now  manufactured,  will  hold  and  preserve 
pencils.  These  are  retailed  for  one  dollar  each,  and  can  be  had  at 
Phonographic  Headquarters. 

PAPER.  For  pencil  use,  it  is  best  for  a  stenographer  to  adopt  a 
size  and  quality  of  paper  that  can  be  procured  at  any  time.  All  such 
paper  is  made  up  in  books  ranging  from  96  to  400  pages.  A  book  for 
general  work,  such  as  taking  business  dictations,  sermons,  lectures, 
etc.,  is  made  five  by  nine  inches  in  dimension,  containing  not  more 
than  160  pages,  and  opening  end  wise.  This  is  the  most  convenient 
size  for  the  reporter.  Every  writer  should  select  a  style  of  book  to 
suit  his  taste,  and  always  keep  that  kind  on  hand,  as  changing  quality 
of  paper,  or  style  of  book,  will  affect  the  quality  of  work,  or,  at  least, 
put  the  stenographer  at  a  disadvantage.  The  books  described  here  can 
be  had  at  a  very  low  rate  per  dozen  or  hundred,  and  can  be  preserved 
and  filed,  when  used,  for  future  reference  if  need  be. 

For  pen  writing,  there  are  many  styles  and  qualities  of  paper,  all 
ruled  with  special  reference  to  use  in  law  reporting — some  in  sheets 
four  inches  in  width,  and  nine  in  length,  ruled  in  red,  with  a  margin- 
al line  for  indicating  Question  and  Answer. 

A  legal  sheet  of  paper  is  sometimes  used  with  a  rule  or  imagin- 
ary line  drawn  thru  the  center  of  it  lengthwise,  dividing  the  sheet  in- 
to two  narrow  columns;  and  again,  similar-sized  sheets  are  ruled  in 
red  for  the  purpose.  Occasionally,  a  reporter  prefers  a  legal  sheet 
ruled  in  three  columns  for  law  reporting,  but  the  best  method  is  to  use 
a  book  made  for  the  purpose,  measuring  five  inches  by  nine  inches, 
opening  endwise.  These  books  should  not  contain  more  than  160 
pages  as  they  become  bulky  in  turning  if  thicker  than  that,  and  also 
inconvenient  for  the  hand  in  writing  two  or  three  of  the  last  lines  of 
each  page.  Such  books  can  be  had  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  dozen, 
and  from  $10  to  $12  per  hundred.  A  book  of  this  size  will  answer 
for  business,  literary,  general,  or  law  reporting,  and  is  the  most  pop- 
ular style  of  book  in  use.  The  next  best  book  is  one  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  opening  sidewise,  and  is  to  be  had  at  the  same  price. 

COPY-HOLDER.  This  device,  and  there  are  several  kinds  on 
the  market,  is  very  useful  to  the  stenographer  in  transcribing  notes, 
either  by  the  typewriter  or  in  longhand.  The  best  kinds  are  made  to 
hold  the  note-book  at  any  angle  from  the  eye  desired,  and  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  to  suit  the  position  of  the  transcriber,  or  copyist. 
It  has  a  guide  for  keeping  the  place,  showing  the  whole  of  the  line  on 
which  the  transcriber  is  at  work,  and  is  moved  from  line  to  line  as 
each  is  finished.  It  is  a  sure  preventiv  of  the  mistakes  common  where 
only  the  eye  or  finger  i-s  used  for  keeping  the  place,  and  by  which 
means  the  transcriber  is  liable  to  skip  lines  or  "repeat."  Besides  the 
advantages  mentioned,  the  copy-holder  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time, 
owing  to  the  place  being  found  readily  in  changing  the  eyes  back  and 
forth  from  the  machine  to  the  copy.  The  price  of  the  best  copy-holder 
is  $2,  and  it  may  be  had  of  phonographic  dealers  or  typewriter  agents. 
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TYPEWRITER.  This  Is  an  instrument  for  use  in  the  rapid  and 
legible  transcription  of  shorthand  notes,  and  also  for  general  copying 
and  duplicating  of  legal  or  business  papers.  It  is  an  indispensable 
machine  for  the  stenographer.  There  are  several  varieties  of  type- 
writers. Among  those  best  known  and  most  in  use  are  the  Caligraph 
and  Remington  typewriters,  which  are  of  equal  capacity,  and  which 
are  about  equally  divided  as  to  points  of  merit  and  favor.  There  are 
however,  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  several  other  machines  about 
to  be  put  upon  the  market,  claiming  superior  merits  to  those  mentioned. 
Time  will  tell,  however,  whether  they  sustain  the  claim  or  not. 

A  stenographer  owning  his  own  machine  has  some  advantages, 
in  large  cities,  in  doing  evening  work,  in  copying  or  writing  out  notes 
of  lectures  or  sermons  that  he  may  take.  He  can  hold  a  position  as 
an  amanuensis  during  the  day,  and  at  night  work  for  himself.  In  the 
matter  of  securing  positions,  the  stenographer  owning  his  own  type- 
writer has  an  advantage  over  another  without  a  machine.  General- 
ly, he  can  also  secure  an  increase  of  salary  of  from  $3  to  $10  per 
month,  which  would  pay  him  well  for  the  investment  in  a  machine  of 
his  own. 

There  are  other  supplies,  such  as  typewriter  ribbons,  carbon, 
manifolding  papers,  etc.,  but  the  stenographer  would  not  be  required 
to  furnish  them,  unless  he  were  doing  a  general  stenographic  business; 
in  which  case  he  would  hav  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  materials  used 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  his  art. 

His  equipments  for  the  practise  of  shorthand  as  an  amanuensis 
would  not  extend  beyond  the  list  given  above;  but  he  should  supply 
himself  with  such  an  outfit,  if  he  can  afford  it,  as  in  all  trades  or  pro- 
fessions the  best  practitioners  supply  themselves  with  all  the  aids  to 
skill  in  their  practise.  If  a  stenographer  cannot  afford  anything  else 
to  start  with  than  a  fountain  pen  and  a  dozen  of  his  own  choice  of 
pencils,  together  with  a  supply  of  note-books  that  suit  his  convenience, 
he  ought,  at  least,  to  hav  this  much  in  the  way  of  capital  stock  with 
which  to  start  his  business. 

It  may  be  asked  which  of  the  two — pen  or  pencil — is  used  the 
most  by  reporters,  and  answered  that  the  same  reporter  will  use  both, 
the  circumstances  determining  which  will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
time  being.  Till  one  hundred  words  of  speed  has  been  attained,  the 
pencil  would  be  found  the  most  convenient,  after  which  the  student 
should  alternate  between  pen  and  pencil.  For  taking  notes,  no  pen 
is  equal  to  a  short-nibbed,  quick  acting  gold  pen — the  point  and  flex- 
ibility exactly  suiting  the  hand  of  the  writer. 

As  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen  or  pencil,  let  nature  be  the 
dictator.  If  it  is  easier  to  hold  it  between  the  thumb  and  first  fin- 
ger, then  that  is  the  best  way;  if  between  the  first  and  second  finger 
then  hold  it  that  way.  As  a  rest,  it  would  be  best  to  alternate  hold- 
ing it  both  ways.  If  the  writer  finds  it  absolutely  awkward  to  hold 
it  one  way,  the  other  way  would  be  the  best  for  him.  If  pencils  are 
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used,  a  stock  of  six,  at  least,  should  be  kept  on  hand,  pointed,  and 
ready  for  use  at  any  time.  If  pens  are  employed,  it  is  best  to  hav 
one  for  shorthand  work,  and  another  for  longhand  writing,  as  long- 
hand writing  kills  a  pen  for  shorthand  work. 

The  turning  of  leaves  of  the  note-book  should  be  managed  by 
gradually  sliding  up  the  leaf  while  writing  upon  it,  so  that  the  pen 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  the  sheet  when  the  leaf  is  turned  over, 
that  is,  on  a  book  opening  endwise;  one  side  of  the  book  only  being 
written  on  at  a  time,  and  when  finished  reversed  and  the  other  side 
gone  thru  with  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  book  opens  sidewise,  the 
leaf  should  be  turned  from  the  top,  by  the  left  hand,  and  the  right 
hand  page  only  written  on,  and  when  finished  the  book  should  be  re- 
versed so  that  the  left-hand  page  will  exchange  with  the  right  and  be 
gone  thru  with  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  former. 

The  stenographer  should  supply  his  own  pen  and  pencils,  unless 
his  employer  will  furnish  for  him  just  such  quality  as  is  needed  for 
his  work. 

For  stationery  and  general  supplies  for  stenographers'  use,  exam- 
ine any  catalogue  or  price  list  of  dealers  in  stenographic  materials. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


RATES   AND    SALARIES. 

Together  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  art,  the  Stenographer 
should  possess  information  as  to  the  proper  charges  to  make  for 
stenographic  work.  Very  many  stenographers  hav  no  idea  whatever 
of  the  value  of  their  services  and  necessarily  find  themselves  em- 
barrassed at  times  as  to  what  charges  to  make — in  some  cases,  offer- 
ing their  services  far  below  the  price  that  professional  labor  commands, 
thus  not  only  injuring  themselves  in  pocket,  but  causing  a  wrong 
opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the  value  of  stenographic  work.  A  certain 
dignity  is  embodied  in  each  profession  so  that  the  charge  for  skilled 
labor  is  made  proportionate  with  the  kind  of  skill  exercised,  and  the 
importance  of  the  work  done. 

For  services  rendered  by  the  hour,  in  receiving  dictation,  from  $i 
to  $3  is  the  usual  charge  for  the  time  occupied  both  in  receiving  and 
transcribing. 

A  day's  labor  should  net  a  stenographer  $10  when  employed  in 
taking  business  dictations  of  contracts,  indentures,  etc.,  etc.  While 
the  labor  for  receiving  literary  dictation  such  as  that  given  by  authors, 
editors,  etc.,  ought  to  command  the  same  price  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  get  it,  as  this  kind  of  work,  generally  speaking,  is  not  so  remuner- 
ative as  the  work  of  a  business  man  or  a  corporation,  and  necessarily 
the  price  would  hav  to  be  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale,  that  is,  sometimes 
charge  more,  and  sometimes  less;  50  cents  an  hour  would  be  a  mod- 
erate sum  for  such  work. 

Amanuensis  work  in  business  houses  where  the  stenographer  is  on 
a  weekly  salary,  should  command  from  $12 to  $15  fora  stenographer 
of  moderate  proficiency — to  one  capable  of  writing  100  words  a  minute 
in  shorthand,  and  20  to  30  words  per  minute  on  the  Caligraph  or  type- 
writing machine.  After  three  months'  service  of  a  stenographer  of 
this  class  the  salary  should  be  increased  to  $18  or  $20  per  week,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  productiveness  of  his  labor  should  the  salary  be 
raised  up  to  $25  or  $30  or  more  per  week.  See  Chapter  XXXI  in 
this  work. 

Where  business  Boards  are  reported  in  connection  with  the  taking 
of  dictation  of  business  letters  and  other  matters  the  salary  should  be 
from  $40  to  $60  per  week.  Some  firms,  and  especially  Railroad  Cor- 
porations in  general,  pay  salaries  by  the  month  varying  from  $65 
to  $250. 

Where  a  stenographer  can  receive  dictation  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  make  his  transcript  in  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  his 
salary  should  not  be  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  and  if  verbatim  report- 
ing is  required  in  cases  of  Board  Meetings  or  Business  Councils,  the 
salary  should  be  at  least  $4,000  per  year. 
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A  Stenographer  should  take  a  sermon  of  ordinary  length — say 
40  minutes  in  the  delivery — and  transcribe  it  for  from  $15  to  $25. 

Reference  reporting  is  generally  regulated  by  law — the  compen- 
sation being  a  certain  amount  for  attendance  which  is  charged  for 
every  day  on  which  the  trial  is  set,  whether  the  same  is  adjourned 
or  not.  This  price  varies  in  different  States — running  from  $8  to  $15 
per  day.  Parts  of  days  are  considered  the  same  as  whole  days.  The 
rate  per  folio  for  transcripts  also  varies  according  to  the  laws  in  diff- 
erent States — ranging  from  6  to  20  cents  a  folio.  100  words  is  the 
American  standard  for  a  folio.  A  legal  cap  page  is  counted  as  two 
folios  if  written  in  longhand;  if  transcribed  on  the  typewriter,  with 
the  wide  spacing  between  the  lines,  it  is  counted  as  three  folios;  if  the 
narrow  spacing  is  used,  it  makes  six  folios  of  type-written  copy. 

Reports  of  public  speeches  vary  from  $25  to  $100,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  matter,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  the  report 
if  it  is  technical  or  descriptive  in  character. 

In  technical  matter  reported  by  the  folio,  as  high  as  75  cents  per 
folio  would  be  charged  upon  some  occasions,  while  at  other  times, 
owing  to  the  subject  matter,  a  charge  of  35  cents  per  folio  would  be 
made.  Al!  ordinary  matter  would  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  folio.  The  briefest  of  business  letters  could  not  be  taken  for  less 
than  10  cents  per  letter:  generally,  a  charge  of  15  or  20  cents  per 
letter  is  made  where  it  would  not  occupy  more  than  one  page  of  the 
letter  sheet  containing  the  letter  head  of  the  firm. 

Associations,  or  public  meetings  in  session  for  several  days  at  a 
time  should  be  rated  so  as  to  net  the  reporter  at  least  $20  per  day  for 
his  services.  He  should  consider  the  length  of  the  sittings  of  the 
meeting,  the  amount  of  matter  to  be  taken  and  transcribed,  and  make 
his  charges  proportionately. 

Law  reporting  rates  are  fixed  in  most  of  the  States  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  but  as  these  laws  were  in  some  States  put  into  force  thru 
legislatures  that  did  not  place  a  living  value  upon  the  stenographer's 
services,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  hav  to  be  greatly  modified  be- 
fore the  service  of  proficient  stenographers  can  be  secured,  we  shall 
omit  placing  them  in  this  connection  and  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New-York  State  Stenographers' 
Association  (price  50  cents)  for  the  most  recent  enactments  in  regard 
to  laws  governing  Official  Stenographers.  In  some  States  where  the 
official  rates  are  less  than  the  value  of  the  service,  professional'sten- 
ographers  hav  resigned  official  positions,  and  work  in  the  court  on 
civil  cases  under  special  contract  with  the  litigants  in  the  case — fur- 
nishing copies  sometimes  to  both  Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  charging 
at  the  rate  of  $10  per  day  for  attendance,  and  10  to  15  cents  per  folio 
for  transcripts;  sometimes,  however,  the  reporter  takes  notes  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  folio  right  thru,  making  no  charge  for  attendance. 
This  is  a  better  method  than  to  work  as  an  "official"  under  a  law 
that  will  not  pay  enough  for  the  service. 
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TYPEWRITER   WORK. 

I  copy  of  100  words    -     -     -       5  cents. 
(  2  copies       ,,         ,,         ...       8      ,, 
Carbon  •<  3       ,,  ,,         ,,         ...     10      ,, 

(4      „  ,,,,---     12      ,, 

Another  way  of  stating  the  same  thing  is  as  follows  : 

5  cents  per  folio  for      ...      ist  copy. 
(  3     ,,  ,,  ...      2nd,, 

Carbon  •<  2     ,,  ,,  -    -    -      3rd  ,, 

(  2     ,,  ,,  ...      4th  ,,     and  so  on. 

In  the  first  form  the  whole  charge  is  made  on  the  folios  of  the 
original;  while  in  the  second,  each  folio  is  charged  for  separately  in 
the  original  and  duplicates. 

LITHOGRAPHING. 

Three  cents  a  folio  for  first  three  copies,  and  one  cent  a  folio  for 
each  additional  copy. 

Typewriter  copying  from  plain  manuscript  or  from  dictation  is 
done  for  5  cents  a  folio,  but  if  the  copy  is  bad,  or  the  work  would  re- 
quire ruling  or  difficult  tabulating,  the  charge  would  hav  to  be  increased 
proportionately  from  the  standard  rate  of  5  cents  a  folio.  And  the 
rates  here  given  will  not  apply  everywhere  (on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent number  of  words  constituting  a  folio  in  foreign  countries)  and  be- 
cause values  are  different  in  different  places;  but  these  rates  will  ap- 
ply to  most  of  the  States  in  this  country.  They  should  be  lower  no- 
where, and  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  would  be  higher. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  kind  of  reporting  pays  best?  Generally 
speaking,  law  reporting  is  the  most  remunerative.  A  general  reporter 
would  seem  to  hav  the  best  opportunity  for  making  the  most  in  the 
practise  of  the  art,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  specialist  will 
secure  the  most  work  as  he  is  able  to  gain  a  reputation  in  his  line 
that  makes  him  better  known. 

There  are  reporters  who  would  not  do  anything  but  take  medi- 
cal lectures;  others  sermons,  and  still  others  only  legal  work,  and  so 
on.  Very  few  will  undertake  general  reporting  for  the  reason  that  it 
requires  nearly  a  life-time  to  prepare  for  the  work;  no  reporter  can 
take  a  subject,  and  transcribe  his  notes  correctly  if  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  matter,  if  it  is  any  way  technical.  A  reporter  should  be  as  well 
informed  on  the  class  of  matter  he  selects  as  his  branch  of  reporting, 
as  the  speaker  devoted  to  that  speciality.  As  Prof.  Felix  Adler  in  a 
recent  interview  said:  "The  ignorance  of  shorthand  practitioners 
is  killing  the  profession.  When  men  and  women  of  culture  take  up 
the  study  of  shorthand  to  make  it  a  life  business,  then  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  every  intellectual  worker  in  the  line  of  business,  literature 
or  science.  The  Commanders  at  the  head  of  the  English  Army — 
Wolseley  and  Gordon — were  scribes,  amanuenses,  at  one  time,  and 
when  men  and  women  of  this  class  take  up  the  shorthand  profession 
there  will  be  a  reformation  in  its  ranks." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 


DEFINITIONS. 

AMANUENSIS. — A  Stenographer  who  writes  wholly  from  dictation,  as  a 
private  secretary  to  a  business  firm,  or  assistant  to  an  Official 
Reporter. 

CHARGE. — The  judge's  instructions  to  the  jury  as  to  the  weight  of  tes- 
timony and  the  law  bearing  upon  the  case. 

COURT. — The  place  where  justice  is  administered;  the  judge  as  dis- 
tinguished from  counsel  or  jury. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. — The  interrogating,  or  questioning  of  a  witness 
by  the  party  against  whom  he  has  been  called. 

EVIDENCE.^ — The  degree  of  light  secured,  or  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  witness's  testimony. 

EXCEPTION. — An  objection  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  in  the  course  of 
a  trial,  or  in  his  charge  to  the  jury. 

INCOMPETENT. — Without  legal  fitness  or  qualification. 

OBJECTION. — An  argument  by  opposing  counsel  in  a  cause  or  action 
to  testimony  offered  on  the  other  side.  The  objection  may  be  on 
the  ground  of  immateriality,  irrelevancy,  a  leading  question,  or 
incompetency.  The  term  also  has  other  law  significations,  but 
these  are  the  most  common. 

OFFICIAL. — A  stenographer  employed  under  some  law  or  authority  to 
make  reports;  court  reporters  in  New  York  and  other  States,  with 
the  exception  of  U.  S.  courts,  are  official.  An  official  for  taking 
sermons,  or  lectures  is  the  reporter  who,  above  others,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  party  making  the  report  for  the  one  having  charge  of 
the  affair. 

PHONOGRAPHER. — A  student  of  some  phonetic  system  of  shorthand; 
an  amateur. 

PROFESSIONAL. — One  who  practises  the  art  in  any  capacity — makes  it 
a  profession  or  business. 

REPORTER. — One  who  takes  notes  for  a  newspaper;  he  may  not  be  a 
shorthand  writer.  A  stenographer  is  frequently,  and  not  inap- 
propriately, called  a  reporter.  The  word  is  used  synonymously 
with  stenographer,  shorthand  writer,  etc. 

RULING. — The  decision  of  the  Court  when  objections  are  interposed 
by  counsel. 

STENOGRAPHER. — A  reporter  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term:  a  writer 
capable  of  doing  verbatim  work.  The  word  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  writer  of  an  unphonetic  system,  as  distinguished  from 
Phonographer,  which,  in  a  large  measure,  is  the  most  applicable 
to  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  invariably  use  some  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  Pitman  Phonography;  but  this  term  if  applied  to  a 
professional  would  sound  amateurish,  and  for  that  reason  is  used 
to  designate  a  student  of  the  art.  Both  classes  of  shorthand  writers, 
that  is,  the  amanuensis  and  official  are  called  stenographers,  be- 
cause they  are  practising  the  art  in  one  capacity  or  another. 
A  stenographer  may,  and  often  does  take  the  position  of  an 
amanuensis,  but  the  amanuensis  could  not  take  the  official's  place, 
owing  to  lack  of  skill. 

SHORTHAND  WRITER — A  term  synonymous  with  amanuensis,  phono- 
grapher,  etc.;  a  writer  by  any  system. 

TAKE. — That  portion  of  time  allotted  to  a  reporter  for  taking  notes 
where  several  are  working  together  on  the  same  report;  some- 
times the  portion  is  ten  minutes,  and  sometimes  twenty,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  working  together,  and  the  expedition  with 
which  the  transcripts  are  to  be  made.  The  American  Congress 
is  reported  by  "takes." 

TESTIMONY. — The  declarations  of  a  witness  under  oath. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


LIBRARY, 

Every  stenographer  ought  to  hav  a  library  of  reference  books  at 
least,  pertaining  to  matters  peculiar  to  his  work.  He  should  be  a 
student  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  giving  as  much  attention  as 
possible  to  particular  studies  and  general  reading  upon  subjects  of 
science,  literature,  and  history. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  nor  necessary,  to  mention  the  titles  of  all 
the  books  that  should  go  to  constitute  a  stenographer's  library,  as  the 
variety  would  extend  over  a  very  large  field,  and  some  of  the  books 
that  might  be  mentioned,  while  of  special  interest  to  some  stenog- 
raphers would  be  of  but  little  service  to  others  practising  in  a  different 
line.  There  are  some  works  however,  that  all  stenographers  should 
hav,  and  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  these  will  be  given  in  this 
chapter. 

Webster's  or  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Price  $12. 
Can,  sometimes  be  had  at  a  discount. 

An  Encyclopedia  will  be  found  indispensable.  There  are  several 
low-priced  encyclopedias  that  are  really  excellent,  and  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  more  bulky  and  expensive  works  so  far  as  imparting 
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the  general  knowledge  that  the  stenographer  desires.  The  prices  range 
from  $20  to  $150  for  complete  sets.  These  works  can  sometimes  be 
had  in  large  cities,  second  hand,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary  is  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  dic- 
tionary and  encyclopedia,  and  is  an  admirable  work,  which  might  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  former  mentioned  works,  if 
the  stenographer  must  economize  in  books.  Of  other  works  that  should 
compose  a  stenographer's  library  may  be  mentioned  Dictionaries  of 
Science,  Art,  Literature,  and  the  Trades,  etc.,  as  follows: — 

Rossiter's  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms       -       Price 

The  Student's  Law  Dictionary     -     -     -     -     -     -     ,,  $1.50 

A  Dictionary  of  Daily   Blunders       -----,,      

Jenkins'  Handy  Lexicon     --------,, 

Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  ----,,  $2.00 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms    --- ,,      

Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations   -----,,  $3.00 

Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary ,,  $3.00 

Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations ,,  $5.00 

Concordance  of  the  Bible ,,  $2.00 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,,  $3.00 

Gazetteer, Classical  Dictionary, Chronology, and  History  $3.00 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature ,,  $3.00 

Scott-Browne's  Book  of  Business  Letters,  is  a  work  for  dictation 
practise  for  gaining  Speed  in  Phonography  and  a  knowledge  of  Busi- 
ness Forms  and  Technicalities.  It  embraces  upwards  of  a  thousand 
letters  arranged  under  seven  general  heads,  and  subdivided  under  nu- 
merous special  heads,  covering  all  classes  of  business.  Published  in 
parts;  each  part  containing  a  table  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
part.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price  75  cents  per  part. 

Stenographers  ought  to  be  well  read  in  the  literature  of  their 
art,  and,  for  that  reason,  should  subscribe  to  the  Phonographic 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  hav  in  their  Libraries,  the  stenographic 
works  of  various  authors  for  reference  at  least.  As  an  Encyclopedia 
of  Phonographic  Literature  and  Progress,  nothing  would  be  better 
than 

Browne's  Phonographic  Monthly  (bound),  price  $2. 50  per  volume. 
Volume  I.  dating  1876,  and  an  additional  volume  every  year  since. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


HAS  PHONOGRAPHY  BEEN  IMPROVED? 

To  improve  a  thing  is  to  make  it  better.  To  make  an  improve- 
ment upon  a  thing  is  to  change  it  from  the  original.  All  authors  of 
Phonography  who  hav  attained  any  recognition,  acknowledge  that 
the  art  is  founded  on  scientific  principles. 

When  the  "Ninth  Edition"  was  reached  and  made  adequate  for 
reporting,  Benn  Pitman  ceased  further  labor  in  the  development  of 
the  system,  and  it  has  stood  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  about  where 
he  left  it  in  1852,  without  even  a  revision  of  the  elementary  works — 
awkward  in  many  of  its  forms,  inconsistent  in  most  principles,  and 
clashing  in  some  having  too  many  values.  But  taken  as  a  whole 
it  was  the  best  system  for  verbatim  reporting.  Crude  as  it  is  to  the 
present  day  in  many  respects,  what  hav  the  improvers  done  to  make 
it  better?  Nothing. 

Graham  tied  the  system  up  in  knots  of  complicated  contractions; 
he  departed  from  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  constructed. 

Then,  Isaac  Pitman  becoming  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving it,  upset  the  original  method  by  inverting  the  vowels  and 
changing  the  fundamental  principles  for  w,  y,  and  /i,  substituting  signs 
for  them  that  hav  caused  so  much  trouble  he  has  been  obliged  to 
make  another  departure,  which  will  constitute  fifteen  or  twenty  changes 
in  all.  The  more  he  has  tried  to  improve  Phonography  the  more  ar- 
bitrary he  has  made  it. 

Munson  changed  the  original  design  also  by  inversion  and  the 
addition  of  principles  arbitrary  and  stenographic  in  character.  After 
curtailing  and  contracting  the  system,  he  returned,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  original  plan  of  simplicity  by  casting  out  several  thousand  of  his 
contractions. 

Isaac  Pitman  worked  finally  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity.  Benn  Pitman  added  a  dictionary  with  reporting  outlines 
that  are,  in  many  respects,  amateurish,  and  which  vary  from  those 
given  in  his  text-books.  Graham,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  fail- 
ure as  an  improver  either  in  or  upon  Phonography,  has  been  about 
discarded  by  practitioners  for  impracticability.  All  of  the  authors, 
not  excepting  the  inventor  himself,  hav  worked  out  of  harmony  with 
the  simple,  scientific,  original  plan. 

As  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  abandoned  his  own  field,  it  was  left  entirely 
for  cultivation  by  him  who  should  found  the  AMERICAN  STANDARD 
PHONOGRAPHY,  which  differs  in-  the  following  and  other  particulars 
from  the  modernized  systems. 

There  is  no  method  in  either  Pitman's,  Graham's,  or  Munson's 
systems  of  using  the  h  representation  in  a  regular  or  systematic  man- 
ner. The  arbitrary,  confusing,  and  illogical  diphthong  signs  remain 
unimproved.  One  author  imitated  or  copied  another's  mistakes,  or 
followed  his  direction  of  thought  in  the  tendency  to  contraction,  taken 
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up  by  Graham,  imitated  by  Munson,  and  followed  by  the  Pitmans. 
This  imitativ  spirit  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Benn  Pitman  and  Graham 
"Corresponding  Styles"  which  necessitates  the  learner's  mastering  two 
systems  to  acquire  the  one  he  wants  for  reporting.  The  combination 
of  ///  or  hr  is  not  used  in  either  of  the  Pitman  or  Graham  styles,  which 
is  as  much  of  an  improvement  as  the  same  principle  for  adding  /  or  r 
to  Pe  or  Te.  The  difficulty  of  writing  either  system  without  the  /  or 
r-hook  to  Pe  or  Te,  or  any  other  two  of  the  straight  consonant  stems, 
would  illustrate  the  advantages  the  principle  offers  when  applied  to  //. 

The  inversion  of  the  vowel  scale  by  Isaac  Pitman  and  Munson 
has  been  an  entire  failure  in  this  country  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
namely,  establish  a  shorthand  sect  that  would  outnumber  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  system  and  compel  a  following  that  would  lead  to 
victory  for  a  different  method.  The  "inversionists"  stand  to-day, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experiment,  in  the  minority.  The 
work  of  the  improvers  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  writing  in 
uniformity  and  the  methodical  representation  of  any  system,  causing 
the  introduction  of  useless  variety  and  inharmony,  not  only  among  dif- 
ferent systems,  but  as  well  among  the  writers  of  any  one  of  the  systems. 

The  AMERICAN  STANDARD  is  an  improvement  in  all  the  points 
mentioned,  and,  besides,  has  these  features  that  are  new,  namely: 

Analogy — Writing  primitiv  and  derivativ  words  in  the  same  man- 
ner, which  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  some  words  terminating  with 
a  half  length  or  other  modification  to  which  /  or  d  could  not  be  at- 
tached; thus  Munson  and  other  writers  give — 

1, 


anoint     anointed 

mention  .<^Q  mentioned 


fashion       \D      fashioned 


treat 


treated 


sanction    ^-^       sanctioned 


or  ..<LP( 
station         U         stationed   p.. 


_..  if. 


The  two  Pitmans  and  Graham  omit  the  perfect  participle,  and 
guess  at  the  word  intended  by  letting  the  primitiv  form,  in  many 
cases,  represent  both  the  present  and  past  tense.  The  AMERICAN 
STANDARD  presents  these  words  thus: 


anoint    anointed 

mention   /— O     mentioned 


fashion 


-\o 


fashioned 


treat 


treated 


sanction.....^—?.....    sanctioned. ..5--?.... 
stationed     U.....    stationed    ......Lr..- 


x_^ 

Each  word  possesses  simplicity  of  form,  and  logical  relationship 
as  well  as  suggestivness,  without  change  in  the  derivativ.     But  some 
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of  the  worst  violations  of  Analogy  may  be  seen  in  the  two  Pit- 
mans',  Graham's,  and  Munson's  civil  ^_  settle  \  and  yield  f* 
the  derivativs  of  which  can  not  be  written  without  difficulty  or  an  en- 
tire change  of  form;  thus  ^~\~-uncivil,  |  unsettle,  |p"|  unyielding. 
The  AMERICAN  STANDARD  forms  are  simple,  logical,  legible,  and 
rapid.  \^  uncivil,  ^~y~  unsettle,  ^— If  unyielding.  Again,  take  the 
following  primitivs  and  derivativs  of  the  several  authors  mentioned. 
protest,  protested,  protester,  protestation. 

GRAHAM,  \  "\  ^  %  .... 

\  & 


MtJNSON, 

\ 

<\ 

...A           .*x  

V 

1 

\  \ 

ISAAC  PITMAN, 

N 

N 

u 
%                ^0  

\ 

'  \  

'  b  .J 

BENN  PITMAN,  

-*S 

(not  given) 

(not  given)           t\ 

AMERICAN   \ 

V 

c\ 

:  A  

<\            N 

STANDARD,  f    

...*\  .... 

....  \    .\     n    .. 
I                              \J 

Graham  does  not  write  any  two  of  the  words  of  this  class  in  anal- 
ogy; the  other  authors  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  principle, 
and  the  AMERICAN  STANDARD  alone  writes  every  word  in  analogy  with 
the  primitiv.  The  relativ  difference  in  the  simplicity  and  practica- 
bility of  the  different  systems  is  perfectly  illustrated  in  this  example. 

Syllabication — The  principle  of  representing  words  phonographic- 
ally  in  syllables,  and  not  by  arbitrary  analysis,  may  be  shown  thus; 
Benn  Pitman  \vrites*\^/jna'ejini/e,the  AMERICAN  STANDARD  thus,x~'[^/ 
Isaac  Pitman  writes  importuner  /"V^— ',  Munson/'~\/j  ,  AMERICAN 
STANDARD  j 

In  the  AMERICAN  STANDARD,  a  series  of  text-books  is  provided 
differing  from  all  other  systems  in  the  particular  that  students  can  fit 
for  one  branch  of  reporting  without  having  to  pass  thru  study  fitting 
them  for  other  kinds  of  work  that  would  be  of  no  advantage  in  the 
practise  of  one  special  branch,  thus  shortening  the  course  to  gradua- 
tion by  an  easier  and  better  plan. 

All  other  systems  are  iconoclastic.  The  AMERICAN  STANDARD 
is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Old  Phonography 
and  developed  in  harmony  with  its  scientific  plan. 


THE  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS_  OF  PHONOGRAPHY. 

Price. 

Part  I.  Text-Book  of  Phonography,  a  Self-Instructor $i  50 

Reading  Exercises,  to  accompany  lessons   in   Part  I  25 

Key  to  Reading  Exercises  25 

First  Phonographic  Reader,  excellent  for   learning  abb'ns..  50 

Second  Phonographic  Reader 25 

Key  to  Second  Phonographic  Reader,  good  for  dictation  ...  15 

Dictation  Book,  for  speed  practice  and  word  forms  25 

Book  of  Shorthand  Abbreviations,  key  and  dictionary  50 

Book  of  Shorthand  Names  and  Phrases,  very  necessary  5° 

Part  II.  Text-Book  of  Phonography,  the  Reporter's  Guide  ...     2  oo 

Reporters'  Book  of  Legal  Forms,  for  law  stenographers 25 

Religious  Phonographic  Reader,  for  reporters  of  sermons..  25 

Literary  Phonographic  Reader,  for  general  reporting 25 

Pencil  Notes,  students'  shorthand  work  in  fac-simile 25 

Key  to  Pencil  Notes,  may  also  be  used  for  dictation  practice  15 

Typewriting  Instructor,  for  learners  on  machines 50 

Book  of  Business  Letters,  Parts  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  each  50 

Part  V.  is  engraved  in  shorthand  and  keyed  in  com- 
mon print  to  show  how  business  letters  are  written  on 
typewriters. 

Shorthand,  a  pamphlet  of  information  telling  how  the  art 
can  be  learned  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least 
expense.  Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

REMARKS. — The  student  of  shorthand  will  find  several  books 
necessary  in  order  to  give  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  application 
and  uses  of  Phonography  in  business,  and  he  can  make  his 
selection  from  the  above  list  to  enable  him  to  study  more  partic- 
ularly in  the  direction  he  may  expect  to  practise  the  art.  With  the 
thoro  equipment  for  practical  work  that  a  mastery  of  eight  of  the 
books  will  give  him,  his  success  will  be  assured.  The  two  text 
books,  reading  exercises,  readers  and  abbreviation  book,  with  the 
book  of  names,  should  be  in  every  shorthand  writer's  library,  and 
no  one  can  hope  to  master  the  art  for  practical  purposes  without 
the  aid  of  Part  V.  Book  of  Business  Letters,  at  least.  A  reasona- 
ble discount  will  be  allowed  purchasers  of  eight  or  more  books  in 
one  order. 

Address  for  fuller  particulars  or  for  a  descriptive  price-list, 
D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE, 

2§*  W.  :4th  St.,  New-York.N.  Y, 


RECENT  PRESS   COMMENDATIONS. 


"  The  principles  are  explained  and  illustrated  with  practice  exercises  just  as 
the  art  is  written  by  professional  reporters.  The  book  is  full  of  practical  and 
useful  instruction." — Mount  Joy  Herald,  Mount  Joy,  Penn. 

"  This  system  is  the  Benn  Pitman  method  reduced  to  greater  simplicity,  made 
more  logical,  systematic  and  legible.  Students  make  much  greater  progress 
with  it  and  read  their  notes  more  readily  and  accurately  than  by  any  other 
method." — Western  Merchant  and  Manufacturer. 

"We  are  the  recipients  of  a  number  of  sample  pages  of  Scott-Browne's  Re- 
vised Text-Book  of  Phonography,  which  indicate  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
new  book.  The  arrangement  of  lessons  is  logical  and  systematic,  the  exercises 
for  practice  are  well  selected  and  the  character  of  engraving  is  superior,  excelling 
anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen." — The  College  Review,  Atchison,  Kan. 

"  Mr.  Scott-Browne  is  certainly  entitled  to  credit  for  putting  the  explanations 
of  his  books  in  a  generally  lucid  style,  and  his  system  of  instruction  is  undoubtedly 
one  that  may  be  easily  followed  by  the  student.  None  of  the  repprters  who  have 
been  educated  to  one  system  will  reject  the  improvements  of  another.  So  we 
cannot  but  commend  as  valuable  additions  to  stenographic  literature  the  Scott- 
Browne  publications." — The  Island  Reporter,  Sydney,  C.  B. 

"  D.  L.  Scott-Browne  has  done  more  to  simplify  and  make  practical  the  art  of 
stenography  than  any  man  living— bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  persons  of 
average  intelligence.  His  simplified  edition  of  the  American  Standard  Text- 
Book  of  Phonography  is  a  work  prepared  for  school,  private  and  mail  instruction. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  Text-Books  ever  published."— Bayonne  City  Times, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

"  Mr.  Scott-Browne  has  been  the  editor  of  a  phonographic  magazine  for 
many  years,  and  he  has  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  in  teaching  the 
art.  His  Text-Book  is  the  most  practical  in  its  method  of  instruction  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  we  have  examined  a  good  many.  It  has  such  ample  exercises, 
both  for  reading  and  for  writing,  and  such  a  wealth  of  illustration,  as  to  make  the 
heart  of  a  brother  teacher  glow  with  satisfaction." — A.  L.  L.,  in  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, 27th  March,  'go. 

"  The  twenty  thousandth  edition  of  Scott-Browne's  book  of  Shorthand  con- 
sists of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  lessons  and  the  addition  of  much  new  matter, 
making  the  work  a  perfect  Text-Book.  A  new  feature  in  elementary  text-book 
instruction  is  directions  for  guiding  the  student  through  difficulties.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  abbreviations  is  original  with  the  author,  and  each  list  is  accompanied 
with  an  exercise  adapted  to  making  the  memorizing  of  the  signs  easy  and  rapid." 
—Rhode  Island  Democrat,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  series  of  instruction  books  could  be 
wished  for  by  those  desiring  a  knowledge  of  shorthand.  The  lessons  are 
easy  to  memorize,  progressive  and  clearly  illustrated.  Those  already  ac- 
quainted with  Isaac  Pitman's  system  of  phonography  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  reading  Mr.  Scott-Browne's  style,  nor  will  they,  we  think,  hes- 
itate in  adopting  the  changes  introduced  by  him — changes  evidently  made 
with  the  object  of  acquiring  greater  rapidity  in  writing  and  ease  in  deci- 
phering and  transcribing."  —  Andrew  F.  Hunter,  in  the  Examiner,  Barrie, 
Ontario. 

"  We  are  in  receipt  of  advanced  sheets  of  a  revised  and  simplified 
edition  of  the  American  Standard  Text-Book  of  Phonography,  Part  I,  by 
D.  L.  Scott-Browne.  The  popularity  of  this  system  of  shorthand— practi- 
cally the  Benn  Pit  titan  system  with  ncedc^  improvements — is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  edition  is  the  twentieth  thousand.  The  book  has  been 
rewritten,  rearranged  and  reengraved.  The  engraved  matter  presents  a  clear 
and  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  new  book 
will  render  it  more  popular  than  ever.  The  American  Standard  has  several 
features  that  make  it  specially  desirable  to  both  students  and  advanced  sten- 
ographers."—G.  H.  Wheeler,  in  the  Advertiser,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STAN- 
DARD TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SYSTEM, 


Students,  teachers  and  professional  stenographers  speak  so  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  the  system  that  we  can  only  find  space  to  publish  extracts  from  their 
letters.  Many  of  the  professionals  are  writers  of  various  systems  who  have  been 
helped  by  the  improvements  found  in  the  American  Standard  Text-Books,  and  as 
they  are  well  known,  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  more  than  their  resident 
addresses. 

Better  than  Benn  Pitman. 

"  I  am  a  writer  of  the  Benn  Pitman  system,  but  find  the  American  Standard 
improvements  help  me  considerably  in  actual  work." — John  B.  Collins,  N.  Y  City. 

"  I  have  been  writing  the  Benn  Pitman  system  for  thirteen  years,  and  was 
about  to  begin  teaching  that  style,  but  being  so  highly  pleased  with  the  American 
Standard,  decided  that  that  was  the  system  to  use."— John  P.  Mann,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Better   than  Munson. 

"I  am  going  to  give  up  the  Munson  system  and  use  the  American  Standard. 
I  want  a  system  in  which  the  majority  of  words  are  written  on  or  above  the  line. 
/  fet  very  tired  trying  to  calculate  tkt  location  of  Munson's  outlines."— Rev. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Pleasant  Unity,  Pa. 

"  I  was  a  very  fair  Munson  writer,  reporting  in  Justices'  courts,  but  always 
had  trouble  in  reading  my  notes  by  that  system.  After  studying  the  American 
Standard  a  short  time,  I  can  write  as  fast  as  I  could  in  my  old  system,  and  have  no 
trouble  at  all  in  reading  my  notes." — Frank  M.  Eddy,  Glenwood,  Minn. 

Better  than  Graham. 

"  I  have  burned  Graham's  Hand-Book." — C.  C.  Boslaw,  Hampton,  Neb. 

"  I  tried  to  master  Graham's  Hand-Book;  you  can  judge  what  my  opinion  of 
it  is  after  trying  your  excellent  Text-Books  in  private  study/'— W.  J.  Lorshbough, 
Primghar,  la. 

"  I  had  been  studying  the  Graham  system,  but  could  make  little  or  no  head- 
way. As  soon  as  I  substituted  the  American  Standard  for  it  I  began  to  improve 
rapidlv,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was  able  to  make  a  verbatim  report  (and 
read  it)  of  the  sermon  of  almost  any  minister  in  Charleston.  Thanks  to  the 
American  Standard  system,  I  am  to-day  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  a  wealthy  corporation." — A.  C.  Hamett,  Macon,  Ga. 

Easiest  System  to  Learn. 

"  I  learned  your  system  about  five  years  ago  without  a  teacher,  in  five  months 
from  the  beginning,  and  wrote  125  words  a  minute."— M.  H.  Ward  well,  Bangor,  Me 

"I  have  taken  twenty  lessons  in  the  system  and  can  now  write  eighty-five 
words  per  minute." — Miss  Birdie  Schafer,  Reading,  Pa. 

"I  have  been  reporting  in  the  courts  three  years,  having  learned  the  Ameri- 
can Standard  system  from  the  books  in  the  time  1  had  aside  from  my  regular 
work  as  clerk  of  the  court."— R.  H.  Pollock,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

"  I  speak  from  experience  in  saying  when  we  take  into  consideration  all  the 
most  desirable  points  that  are  prime  principles  of  accuracy,  legibility  and  speed,  I 
believe  the  American  Standard  to  be  the  best  system  in  the  world." — J.  Lawrence 
Mason,  Dennison,  O. 

Better  than  Other  Systems  Because 

"  It  is  systematic  and  based  on  never-varying  principles."— Robert  M.  Smith 
Lachine  Locks,  Que. 

"Scott-Browne  writers  are  occupying  some  of  the  best  positions  in  this  city, 
and  their  employers  have  only  the  highest  praise  for  their  work." — Nellie  B. 
Hampton,  Cincinnatit  O. 
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